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LUCKIES are 
always kind to 
your throat 


Everyone knows that sunshine 
mellows —that’s why the “TOASTING” 
process includes the use of the Ultra 
Violet Rays. LUCKY STRIKE=made of : 
the finest tobaccos —the Cream of the 
Crop —THEN—“IT’S TOASTED” —an 
extra, secret heating process. Harsh 
irritants pres present in all raw tobaccos 
are expelled by “TOASTING.” These 
irritants are sold to others. They are \ 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. No 
wonder LUCKIES are always kind to 
your throat. 
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The Finest Performing 


Weather-sealed bodies are important 


to Rare Riding Comfort 


Essex now competes with the Jowest in price—and yet it challenges the 
finest in quality! It introduces fine-car style and Super-Six smoothness to the 
lowest price field. Chassis, bodies and motors are strongly built to assure 
lasting satisfaction and enduring dependability. 

It matches the economy of cars most noted for low operating cost. It chal- 
lenges the performance of any six, regardless of price! It is distinctive and 
individual in appearance. And it gives you Rare Riding and Driving 
Comfort for the first time in any car priced so amazingly low. 


All seats are wide and deep — with lots of room for comfort while riding. 
Head-room and leg-room are greater. Wider doors make it easy to get in and 
out of this Essex. Bodies, of airplane construction, are insulated against 


weather and noise. All controls are easy to reach 
$5 re) 5 and operate. 


COACH OR BUSINESS COUPE 


Go test its challenging performance and Rare 
Riding Comfort yourself! Compare Essex with 
any other low-priced car—with higher-priced cars, 
if you will. See how much more it gives you in 
performance, beauty, reliability and comfort. Then 
you will agree it is the Value Sensation in a year 
of sensational values ! 


F, 0. B. Detroit. Special 
equipment extra. Other body 
models as attractively priced. 


STEEP. HiiL 


ESSEX 


MAKES IT ON HIGH 





10 ADVANTAGES OF 
OWNER-MANAGEMENT 


. Men who founded Company own control. 
. All cars made in one big plant. 

. Lower real estate investment required. 

. More cars built per sq. ft. of floor space. 

. Synchronized production saves storing cars. 
. Rapid turn-over. Inventories always low. 
. Absolutely independent of associated sup- 


pliers or outside financial interests. 


. No bonds or preferred stocks outstanding. 
. Big volume and competitive buying permit 


better quality materials at lower prices. 


10. Instant decisions obtained when immediate 


action is wanted. That is Owner-Management. 


Thus Owner-Management enables Hudson and 
Essex to give you better quality at lower prices. 


70 Miles an hour ¢ 60 Horsepower ¢ Rare Riding Comfort 





Balloon Tires SPEED UP Truck Deliveries, 


ZONE OF WEAR —where extravagant claims 
go “‘on the spot.”’ At this point of contact heavy loads, 
rough going, high speeds and fast curves show up a 
tire’s true quality. Here Goodrich Water Curing 
proves the uniform toughness it puts in a Silugrtown. 


WIDEN today’s Hauling Radius! 


IGHBALLING over the highways at 
50-55 per hour is one way to put it. 
Another is in terms of faster, more de- 
pendable transportation by truck, more 
miles and more deliveries per day, a 
widened hauling radius. 

Balloon tires speed up trucking. They 
put the truck and the automobile on the 
same basis from the standpoint of speed 
and flexibility. 

But look at it this way! In terms of your 
bookkeeping, how might balloon tires 
affect your costs? Suppose truck No. 12 
covered 250 miles per day instead of 
175? And what if Jones could go on to 


Westport and back every afternoon in- 
stead of making just four towns? 

SPEED—quick deliveries—fast service 
—good drivers— Goodrich Truck Bal- 
loons are the foundation for all of that. 

Don’t stop at speed tho. Goodrich Bal- 
loons have seven other very practical ad- 
vantages. Talk to the Goodrich Distributor 
about a change-over. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Est. 
1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitchen- 
er, Ont. The International B. F. Good- 
rich Corp. (Export). 
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BALLOON 


30% more mileage—says a fleet op- 
erator. 10 m. p. h. faster—from an 
inter-city express company. Greater 
traction—reports the contractor. Re- 
pair costs cut—the garage super- 
intendent. Easier on the load—the 
records of a moving and storage 
house. More towns per day—a word 
from the delivery man, Less fatigue 
at 5:30 P. M.—the truck driver. 
Heavier loads over hotter roads— 
from the Imperial Valley, Calif. 


TIRES ? 
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Goodrich Balloons 


another B F. Goodrich Produet rive 32,000 Rubber Articles - Goodrich Silvertowns - Zippers - Rubber Footwear W 
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Drug Sundries - Soles - Heels - Hose - Belting - Packing - Molded Goods 
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EXECUTIVES DEMAND THAT THEIR OFFICES HAVE THE FRIENDLINESS OF WOOD OFFICE 





WO O D 


Characler. Diguily reslig 


ATURE, the greatest artist of all, 
never duplicates the patterns, swirls 

and curves of wood. Each piece of wood fur- 
niture is individual—something that can 
never be exactly duplicated. Yet through all 
wood runs the spirit of harmony... .a liv- 
ability, beauty, which gives wood character. 
Wood has many other plus qualities. It is 
stronger, pound for pound .... warm to the 
touch .... protects data from fire better than 


do substitute materials. 
Wood readily lends itself to craftsmanship 





me ee 


.can be formed into period furniture 
which brings individuality to the office. The 
dignity of walnut .... the sturdiness of oak 
.... the rich beauty of mahogany add “‘life” 
to an office... . provide a friendly, con- 
genial atmosphere which encourages creative 
thinking. 

A beautifully illustrated, free booklet, 
‘Planning the Modern Office in Wood,” will 
be sent on request. Wood Office Furniture 
Associates, Inc., Dept. 42, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 
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* 
This brief 


knowledge 


may help you to 
have better teeth 


THERE are so many different 
dentifrices, so many conflict- 
ing theories, that it would 
scarcely be strange if you 
sometimes wonder if you 
really are taking the most 
effective care of your teeth. 


Yet, it really isn’t such a 
Den- 


agree 


complicated question. 
tists overwhelmingly 
that one type of dentifrice is 


the most effective. A promi- 
nent research institution made 
an investigation among 
50,000 practicing dentists. 
Here is the summary of the 
replies received: 


95% of the answers stated that 
germ acids most frequently 
cause tooth decay and gum 
irritation ; 
agreed that the most serious 
trouble occurs at the place 
where teeth and gums meet; 
stated that the best product 
to prevent these acids from 
causing decay and irritating 
the gums is Milk of 
Magnesia. 

Isn’t this, indeed, convincing 

evidence that Squibb Dental 


Cream will protect your teeth 
and gums? For it is made 
with more than 50% Squibb 
Milk of Magnesia. 

Squibb’s is a thoroughly 
safe dentifrice. It contains no 
grit, no astringent—nothing 
which might injure. It cleans 
effectively and it soothes and 
refreshes the mouth. Use it 
morning and night. 


Copyright 1931 by E. BR. Squibb & Sons 


SQUIBB 


DENTAL CREAM 


GUARDS THE DANGER LINE 
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Scout Watson & Others 
Sirs: 

It was with interest that I learned of San 
Francisco’s generosity toward Boy Scout Thomas 
Watson, relative of President Hoover (Time, 
March 16). 

I am more deeply interested in learning 
whether any other people were hurt and if so, 
were they recompensed with equal generosity. 

Isipor THORNER 

Los Angeles, Calif. , 

Four suits still pend after the tunnel 
street-car crash. Helen Sheehy asks $40,- 
ooo. Jean Sheehy asks $5,500. Irene Roy- 


| lance asks $6,500; Mrs. Margaret McCabe 
| $50,000. Scout Watson was paid $21,500 
| in an out-of-court settlement; 36 others 
| have also settled out of court, receiving 


$11,283.25 in amounts ranging from $4 to 
$2,500.—Eb. 


— 
Lippmann, Keynes & Strachey 
Sirs: 

Your admirable account of Walter Lippmann’s 
life and spiritual difficulties (Time, March 30) 
was most timely with all this pallid talk of 
liberalism going around. But didn’t you overlook 
one of his most unique achievements? Didn’t 
Lippmann discover John Maynard Keynes (£Eco- 
nomic Consequences of Peace) for America? 
Wasn’t it upon his advice that Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. published Keynes’s book with a resultant 
sale far above anyone’s expectations? And 
wasn’t Mr. Keynes an intimate of Lytton 
Strachey? And wasn’t that why Harcourt Brace 
got Strachey and his Queen Victoria and there- 
after the whole boodle of best selling Strachian 
biography ? 

Presumably Mr. Lippmann got no very great 
commissions out of all this. But isn’t he a 
rich man anyway? (Or is it a rich wife?). And 
wasn’t that, also something you omitted? 

Please be more careful in future, because I 
count on Time to tell me all the knowworthy 
facts about men who adorn its covers. 


ARTHUR HELDEN 

New York City 

Reader Helden is correct. It was Lipp- 
mann to Harcourt, Brace to Keynes to 
Strachey, the last part of the triple play 
resulting because Messrs. Keynes & 
Strachey shared a London flat at the time. 
Walter Lippmann is “rich” enough to have 


; bought a commodious town house on Man- 
hattan’s East 61st St.—Eb. 


Birth Control’s Department 
Sirs: 

The inclusion, in the 
your article “Protestant Birth Control” under 
the heading Religion was perhaps necessitated 


March 30 issue, of 


by the lack of a more suitable column. It 
should -be realized, however, that Birth Control, 
whether moral or immoral, is a social question, 
an economic question, even a political question, 
to a greater extent than a religious one. . . 


BENJAMIN WHITE Jr. 
Boston, Mass. 


When Birth Control is discussed by re- 


These is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 


and the yearly 


subscription 


ADDRESS — 
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ligious bodies like the Federal Council of 
Churches, Time will continue to report it 
under Religion, continuing also to report 
the medical and political aspects of Birth 
Control under other headings.—Eb. 


————, 


Coconuts v. Whales 
Sirs: 

Our tight little island is a microcosm of world 
troubles. Just now rubber is fluttering on verge 
of bankruptcy. . . . Many estates have stopped 
working, others cutting down costs to minimum, 

. Many a man has lost the savings of his 
lifetime. 

Coconuts, another great Ceylon industry in 
the doldrums—chief reason seems to be slaughter 
of whales. One correspondent in Daily News 
hysterically asks if anybody knows how long 
the whale supply of the world will hold out 
under present slaughter rate—if supply seems 
able to continue indefinitely will not someone 
please page immediately the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and see if whal- 
ing cannot be stopped or impeded? However 
Ceylon’s only hope, coconut-wise, seems to be 
for the civilized world to decide that they pre- 
fer, much prefer vegetable fat such as coconut 
as the base for their margarine, rather than a 
purely animal fat such as furnished by whales 
FAINT HOPE. 

Tea is the only silver lining— it still pays 
and Ceylon produces the best tea in the world. 
The one thing is to let the world know it. 
Conservative Ceylon Association in London sits 
tight on the money bag, refusing the Ceylon 
Planters’ Association’s S. O. S. calls to agree to 
a small cess per pound on tea so that America 
can be told the virtues and superior merits of 
Ceylon’s famous tea. America is Tea’s most 
promising undeveloped market. .. . 

GeorGE F. ENocu 

Colombo, Ceylon 


Firearms for the Home 
Sirs: 

There has been quite a disturbance in the 
House of Representatives at Harrisburg, Pa. 
relative to the introduction of several anti- 
firearms bills, by some such men as Mr. Witkins 
of Philadelphia, who, I feel sure, knows little 
or nothing about firearms and especially re- 
volvers and pistols, or their different uses and 
misuses, or he weuld not be so foolish as to 
think or at least have some of the public think 
that crime can be curbed by the passage of 
such bills as House Bill No. 460 introduced by 
him. 

Anyone with common sense and no axe to 
grind with gangland knows that a law such as 
that which will make it illegal for the honest 
citizen to own or have in his possession a pistol 
or revolver is nothing but a tool in the hands 
of the gangs. 

All one has to do is look at New York State 
with their Sullivan Law to see the result of 
such legislature. 

Does anyone suppose that if it were impossible 
to purchase a pistol or revolver in these whole 
United States that murders and holdups would 
cease? Most assuredly no. There would be a 
decided increase, for where the gangster expects 
to meet a victim who muy be armed with a pistol 
he would not strike. ... 

My personal opinion is that if every man 
carried a gun and knew how to shoot it there 


Roy E. Larsen 


CrrcuLATION MAnaGeErR, Time, INc. 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, It. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5). 
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Toa Five Thousand Dollar Man 


who would like to be making 


$10,000 


MEn who are satisfied with 

routine salary raises will not 

be interested in this advertisement. 

There are many sources from which 

they can get the sort of training that 

will satisfy their modest ambitions. 

Men, on the other hand, who are 

interested in doubling their earnings 

will find in this page much food for 
thought—and for action. 

The training of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute was designed for 
men who feel instinctively that 
their proper place is among those 
who pay wages instead of receive 
them—whose biggest earnings come 
out of the profits of the businesses in 
which they are engaged. Its mission 
is to fit them for these more profit- 
able positions in a shorter time. And 
the results of its training are meas- 
ured not in slowly rising salaries, but 
in incomes doubled. and tripled in a 
few years. 

Heads of businesses all over the 
country are sympathetic with the 
Institute’s work, because it helps 
to develop the executives they so 
sorely need. Here are just a few of 
the cases of increased income that 
our subscribers have told us about 
in the last few months. Their names 
are all on file at Institute head- 
quarters: 

SupscriBER A. 
Was Works Engineer at $4,200. 


Now Vice-President and General 
Manager at $18,000. 


SupscriBER B. 
Was Manager at $3,600. 


Now Regional Manager at $15,000. 


SuBscRIBER C, 
Was Production Manager at $4,800, 
Now President at $21,600. 
SuBSCRIBER D, 
Was Production Manager at $2,400. 
Now General Manager at $8,400. 
SUBSCRIBER E. 
Was Business Manager at $2,400. 
Now General Manager at $20,000. 


Here’s further proof that 
this training pays 

Some of the presidents of corpora- 
tions who are enrolled are William 
Wrigley, Jr., President, William 
Wrigley Jr. Company (Wrigley’s 
Gum); Thomas H. Beck, President, 
P. F. Collier & Son Company; 
Francis A. Countway, President, 
Lever Brothers Company (Manu fac- 
turers of Lux and Lifebuoy Soap); 
Edwin A. Fuller, President, Fuller 
Construction Company; Roy 
Howard, Chairman of the Board, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers; 
Charles E. Hires, President, Hires 
Root Beer Company. 

The judgment of such men is an 
argument stronger than anything 
we could write. 


Are you in business for 
your health? 


Money isn’t everything. But we will 
all admit that income is after all a 
pretty accurate measure of success 
in business. 

There is many a man of real abil- 
ity who is kidding himself into con- 
tentment with his progress simply 
because he is making more money 
than some of his friends. He is satis- 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


fied with a five or ten thousand dol- 
lar salary when with a little added 
knowledge he could easily be making 
ten or twenty thousand. 

Superior knowledge is behind 
every business success. And the ab- 
surd part of it is that you have to 
know only a /it/e bit more than your 


competitor to make a /ot more money. 


How to get the facts 


Where can you get this extra knowl- 
edge that can make such a tremen- 
dous difference in your business life? 
We invite you to send for a book 
that tells where, and how. It is a 
book of facts—facts about the In- 
stitute’s training. It is called “What 
an Executive Should Know.” 

This book costs nothing because 
it is worth only what you make it 
worth. It is a book that should 
be read by every man who expects 
to win a secure place for himself in 
the next five years. 

Will you send for it? The coupon 
below will bring it to your desk. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 450 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto. ) 


Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” 
which I may keep without charge. 
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NOT HOW MANY MILES 


BUT 
HOW MANY 





Soft ives: 


ee at fifty 


miles an hour. Sud- 
den danger ahead. You jam on 


your brakes — and throw the bur- 


den of your safety onto your tires. 
That’s when you need tires that 
hold to the road—that’s when 
you appreciate the Safe Miles in 


Kelly-Springfield Tires. 


Kelly was not content with 
claims of safety, so the Kelly 
Safetygraphs were made to give 
you proof you can see in ad- 
vance of the Safe Miles in every 
Kelly Tire. In the sharp-edge 
contact of the Kelly tread you can 
see that even after 4 of the long 
Kelly mileage has been used, 
Kelly Tires still give Safe Miles. 
@ Kelly Tires are sold only by 
independent dealers. 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


General Motors Building, New York 


KELLY SAFETYGRAPHS — VISIBLE PROOF OF SAFE MILES 


By running stock 
Kelly Tires over 
strips of carbon pa- 
per atvarious stages 


of a continuous, 
hard road test, we 
printed the proof of 
the long life of 
Kelly Safety. See it 
in advance — the 
sharp-edge contact 
of the Kelly tread. 


Note the sharp-edge 
contact thot gives 


FOR SAFE MILES 


KELLY 





Tire worn—bu!t you 
con still see 


sofety perfectly 
evident 
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| college 
| ing attempt to help her grow and thus, in- 
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would be no organized gangs to furnish money 
with which to bribe our officials. 
O. H. SCHWANGER 


Secretary 
Elizabethtown Rifle Club 
Middletown, Pa. 


Trash, Cram 
Sirs: 

Under Art for March 23, you give out the 
impression that Henry Adams and John La 
Farge spent a hectic interval on Tahiti dodging 
Gloomy Paul Gauguin when as a matter of fact, 
to Paul they were Western trash and the last 
creatures in the world with whom he would 
traffic . . . but perhaps it is the lavish economy 
of your style that creates these false impressions, 

Again you leave the designer of St. Thomas 
hanging in mid-air atop the choir columns in 
St. John’s Divine bereft of a family name. Such 
lack of tact might be overlooked but for the 
fact that the name Adams has been bandied and 
pilloried about altogether too often without link- 
ing it up with the crevices and cornices that 
contribute charming nuances to a Gothic cathe- 
dral. In brief it was Ralph Adams Cram and 
not your mystic Ralph Adams who is ploughing 
neat furrows in Bishop Manning’s stamping 


| ground. ... 


CAIRN TAWSMEN 

Cromwell, Conn. 

To Architect Cram, proofreaders’ apol- 
ogies for a sorry truncation.—Ep. 

an 

Evansville v. Evanston 
Sirs: 

Not in 


Evanston, but in Evansville did 


| Sculptor Lorado Taft remark upon Julius Rosen- 


wald’s industrial museum as_ reported in the 


| letter of W. Tucker Dean Jr. to the Editor, in 


Timer, March 23. Nothing is more galling to 


| an Evansvillian in foreign parts announcing that 
| he is from Evansville than the inevitable re- 


sponse, “Evanston? Oh, yes, that’s just outside 
of Chicago, isn’t it?” Not a suburb, Evansville 
is a self-contained little metropolis. If not, like 
Boston, the Hub of a Universe, it is, neverthe- 
less, the Hub of the Tri State, where southern 
Indiana, western Kentucky, and southern Illinois 
meet. But Evansville seems fated to remain 
little known and confused with Evanston until 
it adopts a name which will put it in a class 
with Terre Haute, Walla Walla, and Woon- 
socket, names everybody knows. 
ALEXANDER L, LEICcH 
Evansville, Ind. 
ania 
Maids & Clover 
Sirs: 

On p. 17 of your March 30 issue under Miscel- 
lany there appears an account of the ‘Maids, 
Cats, Mice, Bees, Clover” story. 

It would indeed be not too difficult to “reveal” 
such an Old Maid-Clover connection. Mr. 
[Charles] Darwin was the originator of that 
story which has been dusted off for further 
activity. 

May I suggest that you turn to vol. 3, p. 646 
of The Outline of Science, edited by J. Arthur 
Thompson, and Putnam-published. 

Under “Cats and Clover” may be seen the 
original corpse, before being torn from the tomb. 


Putte E. JoHNSON 
Watertown, N. Y. 


To the Miscellany man, a rebuke for 
ignorance.—Eb. 


— 


At Amherst 


Sirs: 


Amherst, no doubt pleased to see herself in- 
cluded in your list of Eastern colleges exemplary 
of endowment, no doubt even more pleased to 


| see herself printed on top of Williams, had 


when I was graduated by her three years ago, 
no such enrollment [1,697] as that which you 
assign her (Time, March 30); in fact, just 
about 1,000 less. 

Amherst is a small college, is proud of being a 
small college, is determined to remain a small 
despite Trme’s kind but misunderstand- 


cidentally, to obscure her unusually high pet 
capita (studiosum) endowment. 


Epwarp’ C. Bursk 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Typographical error. At 
enrolled 697.—Eb. 


Amherst are 
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Plumbing and Heating 
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TIME 
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Shoes and Leather 


LEADERSHIP 


Home Furniture 


outstanding plants in these three 
industries use Gargoyle lubricants 


for their important machinery 


lated experience of 65 years in making 


Shoes, furniture, plumbing—these three 
industries have heavy investments in mod- 
ern machinery that must earn large re- 
turns every working hour. 

It is highly significant that a majority 
of the largest, best-equipped companies 
in these industries use Gargoyle lubri- 
cants and Vacuum engineering service to 
protect their expensive machinery and 


maintain profitable production. 


Whatever the industry, our accumu- 


VACUUM 


Lubricating 


O 


Oils 


I 


L 


quality lubricants and supplying lubrica- 


tion counsel is available to help reduce 
production costs in your plant. 

A Vacuum representative will give you 
facts on what Correct Lubrication has 
done for other plants—and what it can 
do for you. Vacuum Oil Company, Head- 
quarters: 61 Broadway, New York. 
Branches and distributing warehouses 


throughout the world. 


COMPANY 





A Small-bubble 


Shave 


outlasts all others 


Colgate’s soaks beard at skin-line... 
razor works closer, shave lasts longer 


Look carefully at the little dia- 
grams at the bottom of this 
advertisement, and you'll see why 
small-bubble lather gives a longer- 
lasting shave. Colgate’s gets right 
down to the skin-line, wets each 
hair thoroughly, clears the way for 
your razor to do a clean, quick job. 


ORDINARY LATHER 


This lather-picture (greatly 
magnified) of ordinary shaving 
cream shows how large, air- 
filled bubbies fail toget down to 
the base of the beard; and how 
they hold air, instead of weter, 
against the whiskers. 


COLGATE LATHER 


This picture of Colgate Lather 
(same magnification) shows 
how myriads of tiny bubbles hold 
water, not air, in direct con- 
tact with the base of the beard. 
This softens every whisker 
right where the razor works. 





The minute you lather up with Col- 
gate’s two things happen: First, the 
soap in the lather breaks up the oil 
film that covers each hair. Second, 
billions of tiny, moisture-laden 
bubbles seep down through your 
beard...crowd around each whisker 
... Soak it soft with water right at 
the skin-line where the razor works. 
Result: A closer, smoother, longer- 
lasting shave. 
FREE! 
Colgate’s After Shave 


A new lotion. Refreshing . . . invig- 
orating... delightful... the perfect 
shave finale. Trial bottle free, with 
your sample of Rapid Shave Cream, if 
you mail coupon NOW. 


COLGATE, Dept. M-1127, P. O. Box 375 
Grand Central Post Office, New York City 

Please send me, FREE, the seven-day trial tube of 
Colgate’s Rapid Shave Cream; also a sample bottle of 
““After-Shave.”’ 
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Newshawk 
Sirs: 

... “Newshawk” is not the happiest choice 
to be made (Time, March 30). All reporters are 
There are falcons, doves and even 
buzzards among us—and occasionally an English 
sparrow alights in our midst. 

Timidly, inviting criticism and protest, may 
I suggest “newsbear”’? Embryo reporters are 
When they attain their 
majority may they not be “bears”? Certainly 


| good reporters are bears for news—and some 
| have been known to go bare for it. 


You brought this on yourself... . 
W. L. Kay 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sirs: 
“Newshawk” is a worthy name for a reporter. 


| It denotes alertness, persistency, sharp vision 


and acute hearing. It is no disgrace to be 


| called a “newshawk.’”’ On the other, hand, it is 


an honor, a distinction and a badge of “some- 
thing different.” in which Time excels. Let 


TIME continue to use it. 
J. H. Sweer 
Editor 
Nebraska Daily News-Press 
Nebraska City, Nebr. 


Sirs: 

I cannot agree with former Reporter Mok as 
to his criticism of the word ‘newshawks.” A 
reporter and editor all my life, I experienced 
delight when I first saw the word in Time, By 
all means continue it... . It describes in a 
word what Schools of Journalism use paragraphs 
in textbooks to tell. 

Dent E. Green 
Managing Editor 
Spencer News-Herald 


Spencer, lowa 


Sirs: 

In the recent years of my reportorial assign- 
ments it has pleased me immeasurably when 
either the top city editor or the innocent by- 
stander referred to me as something of a news- 
hawk. 

Perhaps Mr. Mok would have us as gullible 
as the vulture or as fastidious as the canary in 
the selection of editorial eatables. Rather I 


| choose to be the hawk and relish the choice 


meat. 
Joun P. Keere 
St. Paul, Minn 


| Sirs: 


. Why not use “newsician?” We have 
mortician for one who deals with the dead, 
beautician for one whe deals with beauty. .. . 

Rusen LEvIN 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sirs: 


. Why not the inferred alertness of 


““newscout ?” 
Gorpon A. Jex 


Detroit, Mich. 


| Sirs: 


Why not... the simple word “newser?” 
l'Homas H. DaANtet 


Spartansburg, S. C, 
“Newshawk”’ it shall remain, with oc- 
casional variations.—Eb. 


TIM 
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VER seven million dial telephones, in all parts of 
| Dial Telephone Systems the world, depend daily for their successful oper- 


for Public or Private ° * 
Service ation on Strowger relays and remote-control switches. 


This fact may seem of little concern to general busi- 
ness and industry—yet those very qualities which have 
led to the world wide adoption of Strowger Dial tele- 
phone equipment have also created a demand for 
Strowger products in scores of other lines of business 


and industry. 




















i a ‘ Railway Commu- 
Strowger relays and switches—the essential elements sieien eanionens 


of Strowger Dial telephone equipment—are being 
bay oy widely used in public alarm systems, both police and 
fire. They are used by the communication depart- 
ments of railroads and pipe line companies. They are 
important elements in the operation of traffic signal 
systems. They are being adapted to code call systems 
and in the remote-control of substations in power net- 
works. They help to package food—to keep theatres 
filled to capacity—to set up stock market quotations 
—to centralize accounting in mercantile establish- ie aia 
ments. Systems The 3 


Police Alarm ‘ on under 
Systems Wherever there is need for communicatian or remote- 


control over wires, the Strowger Staff can help, for 

the applications of Strowger products are legion— 
their field the whole world of business. For your own the cil 

Private Dial Telephone Systems Iti fj 4 f ill 3 | 

intheinindl Pie Alanis Gechome ultimate profit, write for illustrated literature, men- 3 lightir 


Railway Communication Apparatus tioning, if possible, your particular line of interest. “ Z hod 
Power Supervisor's Boards . ‘ snado' 
Municipal Fire Alarm Systems . A ; p- . can 
Police Recall and Alarm Systems é oe. t street 
Public Disl Telephone Systems Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by Power Super- stimul 
Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems visor’s Boards 
Mac 


Portable Telephones and Test Sets Automatic Electric Inc. 


Relays, Automatic Switches, and 
Signal Accessories. Factory and General Offices: enclos 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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A Partial List of 
Strowger Products 
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UNIT OF ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

° '° A typ 

Sales and Service Offices—tos Angeles, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Paul, New York, Atlanta, Detroit, Kansas City, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh mode 
* Westi 

General Export Distributors—the Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Associated Companies —American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: = = 
Chicago. In Canada— Independent Sales & Engineering Company, Ltd., Vancouver. International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London; Automatic Telephone “ : 
In Australasia—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney. In China—Automatic Telephones Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool; The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric agp 


of China Federal, Inc., U.S.A. In Japan—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. Works, Antwerp; Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., Montreal. glad 
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*“vet out” 


Scram is the crime-world’s signal for 
... “seatter’’... “*beat it—here come the cops.” 
The great majority of crimes are committed 
under cover of darkness. Street lights have said 
“scram’’ to the crime-world ever since the first 
public street lighting system was installed in 
the city of Paris, nearly 500 years ago. As street 
lighting improves, crime shrinks further into the 
shadows and is reduced in proportion. Better 
street lighting likewise reduces traffic accidents, 
stimulates business, increases property values. 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company began making 


enclosing globes for street lights before the ad- 


A typical globe now in use in many 
modern street-lighting systems. Both 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. and General Electric Co. main- 
tain staffs of engineers who will be 
glad to cooperate with municipal 
authorities or civic organizations in 


planning improved street lighting. 


vent of the arc light. With each improvement in 
the source of light, Macbeth technologists kept 
pace by developing an enclosing globe equal in 
efficiency to the improved light. Unceasing re- 
search and experimentation for nearly sixty years 
have resulted in the development of globes of the 
highest efficiency, beauty and practicability ... 
Today, Macbeth Street-Lighting Globes are used 
on most of the country’s famous ‘“‘white ways.”’ 
MACBETH-EVANS GLASS CO. - Charleroi, Pa. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Baltimore, Indianapolis, Houston, 


St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, Toronto, Philadelphia. 


STREET LIGHTING 
GLASSWARE 
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CHRYSLER SIX SEDAN 


Cars of today—the up-to-date cars 


The Chrysler Eight has a 124-inch 


wheelbase and a go-horsepower engine; 


CHRYSLER cars have always been pre- 
eminently up-to-date—cars of the smart- 
est style; cars that set new milestones of 
engineering progress; cars that establish 
new examples of fine performance. 

The spectacular Chrysler achievements 
and success of the past formed the back- 
ground and made possible today’s mag- 
nificent Chrysler Eights—and an entirely 
new Chrysler Six styled like the Eights. 

The New Chrysler Six has a wheel- 
base of 116 inches; a 70-horsepower 
engine; an extremely low double-drop 
frame; safety bodies of strong steel—a 
list of features and advantages perfectly 


amazing in a motor car so low in price. 


the Imperial Eight a 145-inch wheelbase 
and a 125-horsepower engine. Both Eights 
have an exclusive Multi-Range 4-speed 
transmission with Dual High gears. 

Two high gears instead of the usual 
one—a high gear specially intended for 
sprints in traffic and for climbing hills 
swiftly; another entirely different high 
gear for the open road. And a quick, easy 
gear shift enables you to shift from either 
high gear to the other without clashing. 

Drive a new Chrysler and learn what 
a big difference there can be in motor 


car performance. 


CHRYSLER SIX $885 to $895 
CHRYSLER “yo” . ¥1245 to #1295 
CHRYSLER EIGHT . #1495 to #1665 


CHRYSLER 
IMPERIAL EIGHT. . #2745 to *3145 


(Custom Models $3150 to $3575) 
All prices f. 0.b. factory; special equipment extra 


Chrysler Imperial Eight holds twelve 
A.A.A. Contest Board stock car speed 


records in its class for one to five miles 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
The Pledge 


World-wide was last week’s interest in 
the Depression’s wage scale. At Rome, 
Prime Minister Mussolini, boastful of how 
all Europe had followed his policy of scal- 
ing wages down to meet retail prices, an- 
nounced that, for Italy, a limit for such 
cuts had been reached “beyond which the 
antidote may become a poison” (see p. 
19). In London, figures were collected 
which revealed that 1,500,000 British 
workers, including some of the most mil- 
itant unions, had last month accepted deep 
pay cuts with quiet resignation. And in 
Washington, despite ominous news from 
his Department of Labor (see p. 17), Pres- 
ident Hoover expressed satisfaction with 
the way in which U. S. Industry is fulfill- 
ing its pledge of November 1929 at the 
White House to maintain Prosperity’s 
wage scale through the economic storm. 

Like all other chiefs of state, President 
Hoover receives influential men of busi- 
ness unofficially and without formal ap- 
pointment to hear their private reports 
on industrial conditions. Of late these 
callers have been confiding to the Presi- 
dent their difficulties in maintaining his 
wage scale while commodity prices were 
falling. Outside the White House they re- 
peated their laments in the hearings of 
newshawks. Last week in so reliable a Re- 
publican print as the New York Herald 
Tribune President Hoover was depicted as 
waging a stiff back-stage “struggle” to up- 
hold his pay policy “in the face of a 
strong movement in financial circles” to 
cut wages. His visitors came away with 
the impression that the President thought 
that if wages could be maintained for 
another 60 days, a business turn for the 
better would then come. 

With Democrats clamoring for identifi- 
cation of the wage-cutting “financial inter- 
ests,” President Hoover next day put a 
bright face on the situation. He did not 
deny pressure by individual industrialists 
on him to sanction reductions. But he did 
deny the existence in the land of any 
“organized movement to cut wages.” He 
was “thoroughly satisfied” that the “lead- 
ing industries” were keeping faith with 
the White House. 


@ “There is a boy worth knowing,” de- 
clared President Hoover as he read of 
how 13-year-old Bryan Untiedt had saved 
all but five of 21 children from death-by- 
freezing when their school bus was ma- 
tooned 36 hours in a Colorado blizzard 
(Time, April 6). What impressed the 
President most was the way Bryan had 
stripped off his own clothes to wrap 
around his shivering schoolmates; how he 
had kept the youngsters from falling into 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 





a frozen sleep. Last week Bryan lay in 
a hospital bed at Lamar, Colo. painfully 
recovering from frozen hands and feet 
(they will not have to be amputated) when 
President Hoover invited him to the 
White House as an overnight guest. 











Acme-P. & A. 
BryAN UNTIEDT 
“Gee, won’t that be great!” 


Bryan’s doctors said he would be well 
enough to go in two weeks. 

Tears filled the boy’s eyes. “Gee,” he 
exclaimed, “won’t that be great! Certainly 
is nice of President Hoover. I never ex- 
pected anything like this.” 
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Bryan had his 13th birthday party in 
the hospital, was nominated for a Carnegie 


Medal. 
@ By the President’s order one Chili Fish, 


an Oklahoma Seminole, was last week 
given a one-day commission as chief of 
all that Indian nation. During that day 
Chief Chili Fish will sign Government 
papers relating to Seminole lands in Okla- 
homa, transact other tribal business, col- 
lect $10 in wages, $5 in expenses. When 
Florida’s Seminoles heard about the ap- 
pointment, they telegraphed President 
Hoover they would refuse to recognize 
Chili Fish’s jurisdiction in their councils. 
@ Because Easter is the height of the 
tourist season in Washington, President 
Hoover last week broke a 30-year custom 
by throwing open to visitors for 90 min- 
utes each day the rolling park-like South 
Grounds behind the White House. “Glad 
to see you here!” he called in welcome to 
those who flocked past his portico. De- 
spite his bothersome little cold he and 
Mrs. Hoover attended a sunrise service 
(it was cold and cloudy) at the amphi- 
theatre in Arlington National Cemetery, 
later went to the Friends Meeting House. 
As usual on Easter Monday eggs were 
rolied, cracked, squashed and eaten by 
hundreds of ordinary Washington children 
on the South Grounds while Grandchildren 
Peggy Anne and Herbert III (“Peter”) 
were privately entertaining 200 youngsters 
from official families. 

@ Last week President Hoover lost an- 
other secretary when French Strother re- 
signed his post as the White House’s liter- 
ary researcher, to take up fiction writing. 
@ Last week President Hoover appointed 
Captain Edmund Spece Root, U. S. N., to 
be Governor of Guam, succeeding Captain 
Willis W. Bradley. 


THE CABINET 


Castle for Cotton 

When William Richards Castle Jr. left 
Washington to visit his sister in San Fran- 
cisco, he was merely an Assistant Secretary 
of State.* Last week when he detrained 
at his destination he found himself THE 
Undersecretary of State. While he was 
speeding across the prairie in a Pullman, 
his good friend President Hoover had pro- 
moted him to the No. 1 sub-Cabinet post, 
vacant since the death of Joseph Potter 
Cotton (True, March 23). Never before 
had a career diplomat climbed within one 
rung of the top of his professional ladder. 

The late “Joe” Cotton was noted for 
his easy informality. Once while he was 
Acting Secretary a U. S. Ambassador, 
fretted by a triviality, cabled the Depart- 


*There are four. 
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National Affairs—( Continued) 


ment for instructions. Cotton wrote a mes- 
sage to him: “Laugh it off.” When clerks 
explained that the Department had no code 
word for “laugh,” Cotton had the message 
sent anyway in uncoded nakedness. 
Undersecretary Castle is not like that. 
Twelve years in the State Department 
have bred into this slender, grey-haired, 


ui Acme-P. & A. 


THE UNDERSECRETARY OF STATE 


A good place to look for him: the Racquet 
Club pool. 


grey-eyed man a profound regard for the 
formal usages of his profession. He would 
no more give an ambassador such stark 
instructions than he would dine at the 
French Embassy in overalls. Yet behind 
his correct exterior the new Undersecre- 
tary is a man of real ability. 

“Bill” Castle was born in Hawaii in 
1878 as a loyal subject of King Kalakaua. 
His grandfather had come to the Islands 
from New England with the first mission- 
aries. His father had served the King as 
Attorney General, later as Hawaiian Min- 
ister to the U. S. Young Castle went to 
Harvard, was graduated in 1900, lingered 
on at college as an English instructor, as 
assistant dean in charge of freshmen, as 
editor of the Graduates’ Magazine. When 
the War came, he went to Washington, 
opened a Red Cross bureau to relieve pris- 
oners, to find missing men overseas. As 
Director of Communications, he and his 
assistants ultimately handled 10,000 letters 
per day. 

In 1919 he was literally invited into the 
State Department by Undersecretary 
Frank Polk as a “drafting officer.”"* He 
served as assistant chief of the division of 
Western European affairs, later as its chief. 
In 1927, his capacity demonstrated, he 
was made an Assistant Secretary. In 1929 
President Hoover needed an Ambassador 
in Japan to carry on negotiations incident 
to the London Naval Conference. Always 
a good pinchhitter, Mr. Castle went to 


*A diplomatic employe above the clerks, be- 
low the officials, yet not a member of the Foreign 
Service. 


Tokyo for six months, returned to his 
semi-portfolio when his job was done. 

No bore can wear out the Castle pa- 
tience. His social circuit about Washing- 
ton is wide and continuous. At his S Street 
house near the Woodrow Wilson residence 
he provides frequent and elaborate hos- 
pitality. (The Castle family, with its 
Hawaiian holdings in banks and public 
utilities, is wealthy.) Late in the after- 
noon he can generally be found swimming 
in the Racquet Club pool. 

Shortly after a burglar had broken into 
“Woodley,” the home of Secretary of State 
Stimson (Time, Oct. 27), Mr. Castle was 
awakened at 3 a. m. by the same sort of 
intruder in his own home. The man was 
drunk, said he was looking for “someone.” 
Diplomat Castle, unarmed, used soft words 
on him, lured him downstairs in his search 
for “someone,” planned to lock him in a 
hall closet. The burglar entered the closet. 
Mr. Castle slammed the door—only to dis- 
cover no key in the lock. The burglar 
broke and ran. 


INDUSTRY 
7 y 

Next: Wages? 

q@ At Camden, N. J. last week, New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. ordered a 10% cut in 
all wages and salaries. 

q@ At Akron, Ohio, 13,000 employes of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. took a 12% 
pay-reduction as their share of the “eco- 
nomic readjustment.” 


@ In Newark, N. J. union painters went 
on strike rather than have their daily wage 
cut from $12 to $10. 

q@ In contrast to the trend of the times, 
M. J. Meehan & Co. Manhattan brokers 
restored the 124% snipped from their em- 
ployes’ salaries last year—but did not take 
back all pre-Crash employes, 

These and many another wage change 
served last week to focus public attention 
upon the effects of Depression on the na- 
tion’s pay envelope. In the light of Indus- 
try’s pledge to President Hoover in No- 
vember 1929, to maintain existing wage 
scales as the surest means of recovering 
prosperity, were wage cuts now the excep- 
tion or the rule? 

President Hoover reiterated his faith in 
high wage policy, doubted the existence of 
any “organized movement” on the part 
of Industry to break its 18-month-old 
pledge (see p. 13). Nevertheless, across 
the land spread an undercurrent of report 
and rumor that wages had already been 
hacked some and would be hacked more 
unless there was a sudden, miraculous 
business improvement. Workers fidgeted 
with fresh anxiety; employers, frankly 
worried, would not commit themselves on 
future wages. 

A distinct wage-cut movement came into 
sight at last October’s meeting of the 
American Bankers Association in Cleve- 
land. President Hoover vigorously 
scotched it. But bankers have talked ever 
since about the “necessity of liquidating 
wages,” i.e. pruning them down to the 
reduced level of commodity prices. Such 
men as Albert Henry Wiggin, chairman of 


New York’s Chase National Bank, and 


Melvin Alvah Traylor, president of Chi- 
cago’s First National Bank, have openly 
endorsed wage cuts. They argue that 
Labor as well as Capital must take its 
losses and that until it does there can be 
no economic recovery. Against this argu- 
ment is set that of the Hoover Administra- 
tion, to wit: wages during Prosperity went 
no where near so high, comparatively, as 
commodity prices, business profits and 
dividends; therefore they should not come 
down with the general decline. 

In Government service the most out- 
spoken man against wage cuts was white- 
crowned, white-whiskered Ethelbert Stew- 
art, U. S. commissioner of labor statistics, 
whom strangers might mistake for Mark 
Twain or Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. He declared last week that his 
office had been bombarded with requests 
from bankers for data to justify pay cuts 
Said he: “Some banks and bankers are 
hell-bent to get wages back to the 1913 
level. Everybody but a few old fossils are 
in favor of high wages. Most banks can't 
get away from interest and dividends. 
That’s all they can see. Any talk of low- 
ering interest rates or omitting dividends 
is immediately resented and the old-time 
remedy of reduction of wages is pro- 
posed.” 

The alert United Press interviewed busi- 
ness leaders who attended the 1929 White 
House conferences, discovered an agree- 
ment among them that Industry, by & 
large, had lived up to its wage pledge 


Pierre Samuel Du Pont (I. E. du Pont 





Underwood & Underwood 
ETHELBERT STEWART 
“Everybody but a few old fossils...” 


de Nemours & Co.), Walter Sherman Gii- 
ford (American Telephone & Telegraph). 
Jesse Isidor Straus (R. H. Macy & Co.) 
declared their companies had not reduced 
their wage scales since 1929. Walter Clark 
Teagle said his Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey had found it necessary to cut workers 
weekly earnings by part-time employment 
but that the base pay rate had been main- 
tained. 

Distinctly out of harmony with Presi- 
dent Hoover was Indiana’s Republican 
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Congressman William Robert Wood, chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, who last week said: “Either wages 
should come down or commodity prices 
should go up. The wage level is far above 
the selling level.” 

The size and extent of wage cuts have 
kept the country’s best statisticians at 
work for months. The national industrial 
conference board estimates that the wage 
scale in this Depression has declined 3% 
but that earnings have dropped 20% be- 
cause Of lay-offs and part-time employ- 
ment. The A. F. of L. concurs in this 
estimate, sets lost earnings at ten billion 
dollars per year. Meanwhile the U. S. 
Department of Labor reports that com- 
modity prices have decreased 21% since 
July, 1929 while industrial payrolls are 
down 13%. Last February, according to 
the Bureau of Labor statistics, 228 indus- 
trial establishments cut wages an average 
of 10%, affecting 39.096 workers. 


STATES @& CITIES 
World’s Fair Mayor 


Chicago last week decided to change 
Mayors. It voted out Republican William 
Hale (“Big Bill”) Thompson after three 
blustering terms in city hall, voted in 
Democrat Anton Joseph (“‘Tony’’) Cer- 
mak. The Cermak majority was 200,- 
ooo, In line with Press polls which 
plainly foreshadowed the defeat of 
“‘Thompsonism,” the second city of the 
land had chosen a onetime pushcart ped- 
der, Bohemian-born, -to preside at its 
World’s Fair in 1933. His biggest prom- 
ise: “Restoration of Chicago’s lost repu- 
tation.” 

Chicago’s new Mayor used to lead mules 
in Illinois coal mines. About Chicago he 
peddled wood, went into the trucking busi- 
ness, bought real estate, waxed rich. He 
served as state legislator, president of the 
Cook County Board, president of the 
Forest Preserve Commission, Chairman of 
the Democratic County Committee. He 
was defeated for the U. S. Senate in 1928. 

A police raid on City Hall opened the 
final heated week of the Thompson-Cer- 
mak campaign. Detectives from the 
State’s Attorney’s office seized records of 
the City Sealer, charged Thompson hench- 
men with an “organized system of cheat- 
ing, shortweighing and shakedown” 
among Chicago fish dealers. Roared the 
Mayor: “A plot! A plot!” 

Mayor Thompson issued a breath-taking 
broadside against his old foe, the Chicago 
Tribune. Prepared as a 16-page folder in 
rotogravure by the advertising firm of 
Conine & Millner, one million copies were 
distributed to voters. Its caption: “The 
Tribune Shadow —Chicago’s Greatest 
Curse.” The gist of the Thompson argu- 
ment within was that the Tribune, by dis- 
crediting Chicago’s Mayor, had discredited 
Chicago and blighted its prosperity. The 
Mayor complained of the paper’s “photo- 
graphic lies” of him, contrasted Tribune 
pictures of himself with retouched studio 
portraits. “The Tribune’s Lies Have Made 
the World Believe Chicago is the Crime 
Centre of America.” screamed a double 


page headline. Col. Robert Rutherford 


McCormick, Tribune publisher, was pic- 
tured as patronizing Alphonse Capone, of 
promising the gangster ‘“‘a square deal” in 
return for his averting a Tribune delivery 
truck strike. The greatest Thompson scoop 
was an unpublished Tribune obituary pre- 
pared last year when the Mayor was close 
to death (see p. 26). On the back page 





ANTON JosEPH CERMAK 


For. him, pushcart peddlers; for Thomp- 
son, swine. 


“Tony and the Tribune” were artfully bal- 
anced against “Thompson and the People.” 

But Mayor Thompson’s campaign 
lacked its usual street circus. He had 
wanted to parade a herd of fat swine 
through the Loop, each one labelled with 
a job his opponent already held, but his 
friends dissuaded him from such an ex- 
hibition. The Mayor then settled down to 
verbal abuse of Democrat Cermak. He 
called him “the biggest crook who ever 
ran for Mayor.” He accused him of being 
anti-Irish, anti-German, anti-Polish, anti- 
Negro, anti-Catholic. He appealed for the 
support of “one hundred percenters” 
against “foreigners and hyphenaters” and 
in the next breath promised to “load the 
City Hall with Poles” if they supported 
him. 

Democrat Cermak had the firm if not 
ardent support of such famed Chicagoans 
as William Ruggles Dawes, Silas Hardy 
Strawn, Julius Rosenwald and Frank Jo- 
seph Loesch. He kept his campaign on a 
nice, colorless plane. He harped on police 
reform, aid to the jobless, reduced taxes. 
But voters took his promises at a discount 
because his own record was that of a rou- 
tine politician who had risen to the top of 
his party. When Thompson assailed him 
as “that pushcart peddler,”’ he promptly 
organized a parade of pushcart peddlers 
who vowed to vote for him. Plump and 
precise, bespectacled and benevolent, he 
kept repeating: “Chicago needs a business- 
man for Mayor. ... Take the circus 
from City Hall. ... Chase away the 
grafters. . . . Bring honesty back into the 
Government. . . . Cut out its graft. ... 
Stop the log-rolling.” 


FISCAL 
Worrying Through 

There will be no increase in taxes tif 
the next Congress imposes no increases 
upon the budget or other expenditure pro- 
posals which the administration will pre- 
sent. But for Congress to do this, the 
people must co-operate to effectively dis- 
courage and postpone consideration of the 
demands of sectional and group interests. 

Such (with the customary split in- 
finitive) was President Hoover’s answer 
last week to the 47th deficit in U. S. fiscal 
history, estimated at $800,000,000 by 
June 30.* His statement was designed to 
reassure Business & Industry and to ease 
the prospective popular pressure on Con- 
gress at its next session for additional 
relief funds for this, that & the other. The 
President was going to rely upon short- 
term borrowings to keep the Government 
going until better times. This policy has 
the support of all regular Republicans who 
are well aware that any tax-upping next 
winter would do serious political damage 
to their 1932 presidential campaign. 
Even moderate Democrats last week were 
inclined to go along with the President on 
his ‘“no-tax-increase” platform. The 
Treasury was left to worry through the 
fiscal fog the best it could. 

Taxes. Last week were announced final 
March income tax receipts: $334,000,00c 
compared with last year’s $559,000,000. 
What makes this tax decrease even more 
troublesome to the Treasury is the fact 
that the last two payments (Sept. 15 and 
Dec. 15) will fall within the next fiscal 
year, and thereby start rolling up another 
deficit for 1932 which may equal this 
year’s. 

Debt. Opposed -by the President and 
Secretary Mellon was the Republican sug- 
gestion that payments into the sinking 
fund to amortize the Public Debt be 
temporarily suspended. This year’s sink- 
ing fund payment is fixed by law at $440,- 
998,200. But even its application will 
leave the Public Debt ($16,582,868,400) 
almost $400,000,000 larger than it was at 
the beginning of fiscal 1931. This increase 
in the debt represents approximately the 
amount of new money (as distinguished 
from refinancing loans) which the Treas- 
ury has had to borrow this year. 

Congress v. Budget. President Hoo- 
ver’s statement which implied that Con- 
gress was in the habit of overstepping his 
budget figures stirred critical resentment 
at the Capitol. Good Hoover Republican 
though he is, Washington’s Senator Jones, 
Appropriations Committee chairman, 
rushed into print with a statement defend- 
ing Congress against the implicit charge 
of extravagance. He pointed out that it 
had reduced the President’s own estimates 
of expenditures this year by $27,000,000, 


*In 1791 the Treasury’s first recorded fiscal 
year, a surplus of $149,886 was amassed. The 
next year, with the great Alexander Hamilton 
doing the best he could, the U. S. went into the 
Red with Deficit No. 1 amounting to $1,409,500. 
The record deficit of $14,297,760,000 occurred 
in 1919. This, of course, was the piling up 
of War charges under Secretary William Gibbs 
McAdoo. 
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and last year by $23,000,000. Other 
Senators accused the President of being 
“unfamiliar with the facts” and trying to 
build up public sentiment against Con- 
gress, a charge often made during the ses- 
sions of the bickering 71st Congress. 

The President’s critics were right within 
the technicalities of the budget law, for 
during the last eight years Congress has 
shaved $413,000,000 off the economical 
estimates of the White House. But Presi- 
dent Hoover, with a larger aspect of 
economy in mind, was really driving 
against initiation by Congress of new laws 
which create new expenses, against more 
farm relief, more veteran relief, more un- 
employment relief. 

Bonus Loans. Most confusing of fiscal 
figures in the public mind was the part 
the new Bonus loan law was playing in 
the deficit. Last week the ex-Veterans Ad- 
ministration issued statistics which showed 
that the law has played no part so far, 
indicated that it was likely to continue 
playing no part. Each year since 1925 
Congress has been putting approximately 
$112.000,000 into a reserve fund with 
which to pay the Bonus certificates. This 
vear the fund totals $934,000,004, includ- 
ing a double appropriation made by the 
last Congress. This reserve, which has 
nothing to do with the Public Debt, is 
held by the Treasury in the form of 
Government securities. As the Veterans 
Administration has called for funds to 
loan to ex-soldiers, the Treasury has sold 
these securities for cash. The money has 
not come from the Government’s regular 
tili, nor is the Treasury borrowing any 
more than it already owes as represented 
by the Bonus reserve fund. 

Last week Veterans Administrator 
Hines announced that 1,661,628 veterans 
had applied for $638,000,000 worth of 
loans during the first month of the law. 
They received approximately $375,000,000 
in cash, of which $300,000,000 came 
through cashing in the reserve fund. The 
number of applicants declined from 985,- 
ooo the first week of the law to 90,337 in 
the fourth week, an average drop of 50% 
per week which indicated that total Bonus 
loans would not exceed $8c0,000,000. Ad- 
ministrator Hines, no friend of the bonus 
iaw. refused to be encouraged by the de- 
crease in applications, clung stubbornly to 
his $1,000,000,000 estimate for the bonus 
loan total. However, not until Bonus loans 
exceed the $934,000,000 reserve fund, 
will this outlay become a part of the 
deficit. 

Bonus Buying. One argument for the 
Bonus loan law was that the money bor- 
rowed by veterans would help stimulate 
1 business recovery. So diffuse was the 
expenditure over the land that the Press 
has perceived little of the relief afforded 
needy veterans. Here and there, however, 
have been small suggestions of economic 
pick-up. In Washington, veterans bought 
250 automobiles with their loan cash, gave 
the trade one of its best March businesses. 
In Chicago private debts were being paid 
off more rapidly. Near the Soldiers & 


Sailors Home at Sandusky, Ohio, carousing 
increased. 





ARMY & NAVY 
Schofield for Chase 
Last week was a week of change for the 
U.S. Navy. To begin with, the old identi- 
ties of the Fleet were abandoned. The 
U.S. fleet henceforth is composed of four 








International 


ADMIRAL FRANK HERMAN SCHOFIELD 


.. « from Jerusalem and Penn Yan. 


Forces: the Battle Force, based in the Pa- 
cific; the Scouting Force, based in the At- 
lantic; the Submarine Force, based at 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., San Diego, Coco 
Solo, C. Z., New London, Conn.; the 
Base Force, divided between Pacific and 
Atlantic seaboards. 

New Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet, 
highest Naval officer afloat, is Admiral 
Frank Herman Schofield, whose appoint- 
ment, announced last week, will become 
effective in September. Born 62 years ago 
at Jerusalem, N. Y., his hone now is at 
Penn Yan, N. Y. In 1808, eight years after 
his graduation from Annapolis, he was ex- 
ecutive officer of the Hawk in the Spanish- 
American War. During the War he was 
on Admiral Sims’s staff in London. Four 
years ago he was a member of the U. S. 
delegation to the abortive Three-Power 
Naval Conference at Geneva. 

Small, be-spectacled, suggesting the pa- 
tient Taxpayer and Mr. We-the-People of 
newspaper cartoons, Admiral Schofield is 
a shrewd tactician, an astute little sea- 
dog whose record belies his looks. In the 
March maneuvers off Panama he com- 
manded the attacking force which Chief 
of Naval Operations William Veazie Pratt, 
ranking officer ashore, last week pro- 
nounced victorious. 

Admiral Schofield relieves Rear Admiral 
Jehu Valentine Chase, appointed last week 
to the General Board. Sandy-haired, smil- 
ing Vice Admiral Richard Henry Leigh 
succeeds Admiral Schofield as commander 
of the Battle Force. Vice Admiral Arthur 
L. Willard was made commander of the 
Scouting Force, Rear Admiral Arthur J. 
Hepburn commander of the Submarine 
Force. 





CRIME 
Thanks 


“Thank you, Judge, thank you,” said 
one Alex Nothy, convicted Miami boot- 
legger, when sentenced last week to pay 
a $50 fine. 

“Don’t thank me!” roared Judge Hal- 
sted L. Ritter. “To thank a court or 
jury for doing its duty is an insult. Your 
fine is raised to $75.” 


—— + 


Conclusions of a Crowd 

At 1:15 on the sunny afternoon of last 
June 9, the crowd which swarmed and 
eddied in & out of the tunnel leading from 
Chicago’s Michigan Boulevard and Ran- 
dolph Street to the Illinois Central subur- 
ban depot, represented a fair cross-section 
of the human currents passing through any 
great city. 

A policeman in the street was directing 
traffic eight lines wide. On the corner 
loitered a small-town policeman out of 
work, and a medicine show barker. A man 
who had worked his way through North- 
western University and was now driving a 
taxi, waited for a fare. A shipping clerk 
waited for a bus. Among the thousands 
thronging by were a housewife, a sporty 
realtor and his friend, a petty municipal 
official. In a luggage store across the street 
a hotel clerk asked a salesman to show him 
the men’s room. 

Among those passing through the tun- 
nel were: a priest from Notre Dame Uni- 
versity on his way to a dentist appoint- 
ment; a horsey Kentuckian on his way to 
a race track; an unemployed plumber; a 
railway switchman; the wife of a packing 
company official come to town to do some 
shopping. And, about to take a train to 
Washington Park race course was Alfred 
(“Jake’’) Lingle, “leg man” (newsgatherer 
but not writer) for the Chicago Tribune, a 
newspaper man with racketeering side in- 
terests. Just after he bought a newspaper 
and entered the tunnel, some one in the 
human current moved up behind him, 
stuck a sawed-off revolver behind his head 
and pulled the trigger. As the shot barked 
through the crowded tunnel and people 
screamed, Lingle pitched forward to the 
pavement, newspaper still clutched under 
his arm, cigar in teeth, instantly dead. ... 

Last week the State of Illinois, amply 
aided by Tribune investigators, concluded 
its case against one Leo V. (“Buster”) 
Brothers, St. Louis gangster, accused of 
the Lingle murder. Reputed already to 
have cost $150,000 for investigations, it 
was one of the few famed gang murders 
ever to go so far as actual trial in Chicago. 
Defense and prosecution both produced 
human molecules from the stream that had 
been flowing through the tunnel last June 
g, to try to reproduce pictures of what had 
happened. 

Nine of the 17 witnesses were intro- 
duced by the prosecution. This was their 
picture of what took place: A dark man 
with a mole on his face, subsequently 
identified as Gangster Brothers, with his 
hand kept significantly in his pocket, en- 
tered the underpass. A shot was heard, 
after which the same man was seen to fling 
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aside his revolver, run out into the street, 
then into an alley, subsequently disap- 
pearing through the toilet of the luggage 
shop. Prime testimony was given by the 
priest and the medicine-show man. 

Eight witnesses, of whom the most 
valuable for the defense were the packing 
official’s wife and the switchman, told a 
different story: A shot was fired at Lingle, 
who was seen to fall. Then a blonde man, 
looking nothing at all like Gangster Broth- 
ers, ran through the hysterical crowd. 
The hotel clerk, a dark man, said he was 
the prospective customer in the luggage 
shop. 

The defense hinted of bribed witnesses. 
They pointed out that Chief Investigator 
Pat Roche, Chicago’s ace crime crusader, 
had illegally held Gangster Brothers for a 
fortnight before announcing his arrest, 
during which time Brothers was brutally 
tortured for information. Cried Attorney 
Louis Piquett: “The case against Brothers 
is the most gigantic frame-up since the 
crucifixion of Christ, 1,931 years tomor- 
row !’"* 

Presiding judge was Joseph Sabath, 
famed arbiter of the Watkins-Bamberger 
baby mix-up case in Chicago last year 
(True, Sept. 8). He is celebrated for his 
decisions in divorce cases, speaks nine 
languages, is brother to and often con- 
fused with Congressman Adolph Joseph 
Sabath of Chicago. In the face of an ex- 
traordinary body of conflicting testimony, 
Judge Sabath instructed the jury to re- 
turn a verdict of guilty “only if beyond a 
reasonable doubt and to a moral certainty 
you decide that Brothers actually com- 
mitted the murder or was present and 
aided and abetted in it.”” He ruled, how- 
ever, that “flight from the scene of a crime 
may be taken as an indication of guilt. A 
motive need not be proved.” 

After 27 hours, the twelve men of Chi- 
cago returned a compromise verdict of 
Guilty, with the minimum penalty of 14 
years’ imprisonment. Defense counsel 
made motion for a new trial. Gangster 
Brothers looked relieved (after eight 
years and three months he would be eligi- 
ble for parole). 

Still unanswered was the Chicagoesque 
question: Why was Racketeer-Reporter 
Lingle killed? Well demonstrated was the 
underworld theory: a good place to do 
murder is in a crowd; lots of witnesses 
tell lots of stories. 








Unknown Character 


In Chicago last week, Alphonse (“Scar- 
face Al”) Capone appeared at the Munic- 
ipal Courthouse to answer a charge of 
vagrancy, the antique legal device by which 
loud Judge John Homer Lyle once hoped 
to curb the city’s banditti (Time, Oct. 13). 
The officer who had signed the complaint 
against Scarface admitted that he did not 
know him, could not swear that the gang- 
ster was without legal means of support 
or “frequented disreputable resorts.” 

“Couldn’t you find a policeman who 
knew him?” asked Judge Frank M. Pad- 





*Incorrect. Most authorities agree that Jesus 
whrist was done to death 1,901 years ago. 


den of Assistant State’s Attorney Harry S. 
Ditchburne. 

“None.” 

“Couldn’t you find a single copper?” 
the judge insisted. 

The prosecutor shook his head. 

Dismissed, Gangman Capone posed for 
photographs, smiled happily. Still pend- 
ing on appeal is his sentence to six months 
in jail for contempt of Federal court 
(Time, March 9g). 


o-— 


“Ouickest Way Out” 


A year ago next week, the blackened 
bodies of 322 prisoners lay on the lawn 
of the Ohio State Penitentiary at Colum- 
bus. They had been asphyxiated or roasted 
to death in the nation’s most grisly prison 
holocaust (True, April 28). A hundred 
feet away from the lawn is the institu- 
tion’s death house, where felons are mor- 
tally burned in another fashion. To this 
dread place, last week, two inmates serv- 
ing long terms for robbery begged to be 
sent speedily. These two convicts were 
known as Clinton (“Cotton”) Grate and 
Hugh Gibbons. They confessed to firing 
the prison in the hope of effecting a whole- 
sale delivery. 

A third convict, James Raymond, made 
a similar confession to Warden Preston E. 
Thomas shortly after the rioting which 
followed last spring’s conflagration. Har- 
rowed by remorse, he asked to be placed 
in solitary confinement. There he hanged 
himself with his blanket that night. An- 
other prisoner was placed in the same cell 
and warned that the dead face of the sui- 
cide would stare down on him. Next 
morning this man, James Maloney, ad- 
mitted having supplied candles to start 
the blaze, denied knowing what they were 
to be used for. He will be indicted after 
the State of Ohio has dealt with Prisoners 
Grate and Gibbons. 

Suspected and separated since the fire 
during which both did rescue work, Pris- 
oners Grate and Gibbons incriminated 
themselves by a note intercepted between 
them. Their first attempt at incendiarism, 
they confessed, was made with a crude 
kerosene fire bomb in December 1929. It 
failed. Twice again the plotters tried un- 
successfully to burn the wooden forms sur- 
rounding the concrete beams of a cell- 
block under construction. Fourth and suc- 
cessful attempt was made by filling a 
gravy bowl with oil and shavings, using 
two candles for a fuse. 

Agreeing to plead guilty if the prosecu- 
tor would promise him and Grate a quick 
execution, Prisoner Gibbons declared: “We 
want the quickest way out of this thing. 
The thing’s been on my mind ever since 
the fire. We don’t want to go back to the 
penitentiary. We’ve been there for nine 
years and know what it’s like. It’s not the 
prisoners but the officials we are afraid of. 
That’s why we don’t want to get a life 
sentence,” 





LABOR 


Miners’ Miseries 

In West Virginia are 112,000 coal 
miners. One-third of them are unem- 
ployed. Another one-third work only two 


or three days per week. For each ton of 
coal they mine they get 28¢. They work 
ten to twelve hours, earn from $2.60 to 
$4 per day. They live in company-owned 
shacks, without heat or light. Their rent 
is $10 per month. The companies charge 
them $1.50 per ton for fuel coal. They 
never see any U. S. cash. The companies 
pay them with company scrip, metal 
tokens good only at company stores. At 
these stores a 75¢ sack of flour costs go¢ 
in scrip. A 30¢ public cinema costs 45¢ 
in scrip. The mine families subsist on po- 
tatoes, bread, beans, oleomargarine. Once 
or twice a week they have sow-belly. Be- 
cause the companies will not let them keep 
cows, fresh milk even for babies is un- 
known. When miners die, the companies 
charge for their burial, and the oldest 
son inherits his father’s debt to the com- 
pany. Most of these people are hungry. 
Some of them are starving and half-naked. 
The Red Cross gives them no aid... . 

Such was the picture of misery and des- 
titution which one-legged Brand A. Scott, 
vice president of the West Virginia Mine 
Workers’ Union, last week set before a 
special Senate committee initiating an in- 
quiry into unemployment insurance. Wit- 
ness Scott declared that West Virginia 
miners work under “yellow-dog” contracts 
which prohibit their joining a labor union 
on pain of dismissal. Against him, he said, 
were pending 121 court injunctions to bar 
him from unionizing in West Virginia coal 
fields. Said he: “These people live under 
a state of terrorism. This is forced labor. 
. . . We want work at an American wage 
or unemployment insurance benefits on an 
American standard.” 

Impressed, the Senate committee for- 
warded a transcript of the Scott testimony 
to the Red Cross. Next day Miner Scott 
repeated his story‘in person at Red Cross 
headquarters. There he was told by Vice 
Chairman James L. Fieser that Red Cross 
policy is against relief for unemployment 
growing out of industrial troubles, that 
Red Cross relief is reserved for natural 
disasters. 


. 


Last month 100 jobless miners from the 
barren little coal settlement of Pity-Me, 
Ohio, marched seven miles to Pomeroy. 
There in Common Pleas Court they de- 
clared their women and children were 
naked and starving. The Red Cross, they 
said, had refused to give them any relief. 
They asked legal permission to go out 
upon the Pomeroy streets and beg for 
pennies. This request was denied. 

The Pity-Me episode prompted Seidreid 
Ameringer (‘Siegfried’), 35-year-old cir- 
culation manager of the Oklahoma City 
Leader, a Labor weekly, to write: 

“The mining communities of America 
might attract attention. by changing their 
names to ones suitable to their conditions. 
We suggest the following: Bare Creek, 
Empty Dinner Pail, Starving Children, 
Ragtown, Tattered Clothes, Hooverhit, 
Jobless, Empty Belly, Depression, Moan- 
ing Widows, Too-Weak-to-Weep, Turnip- 
greens, Nogrub, Patches, Mounting Debts, 
Sunken Eyes, Hollow Cheeks, Hungry 
Guts, Rickets, Scurvy, Pellagra, Last 
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Hope, Forgotten, Slavery, Siberia, Ruin, 
Desolation, Plutoville.” 


Last week a new gold rush developed 
in the deserted Arizona mining town of 
Vulture. 


HUSBANDRY 


Gum for Cotton 


On Palm Sunday big, breezy William 
Wrigley Jr., Chicago gum tycoon, got an 
idea about cotton. On Monday he devel- 
oped it. On Tuesday he announced that 
his company would (in effect) barter gum 
for cotton in the south, would use all sales 
receipts in that territory to buy up to 
100,000,000 Ib. (200,000 bales) of cotton 
during the next eight months. The market 
price would be paid, provided it did not 
exceed 12¢ per lb. Last week in the spot 
markets of the South cotton was selling 
around 1o¢. 

It was not the first time Mr. Wrigley 
had had his idea. In 1914 when cotton 
dropped to 5¢ he stepped in as a cotton 
purchaser with his Southern sales receipts. 
The War started cotton on its historic 
climb to 4o¢ per lb. Mr. Wrigley sold 
without loss (he has never admitted mak- 
ing a profit). Again last December he an- 
nounced the same barter plan for wheat 
in the Canadian provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. His company 


promised to buy out of its sales receipts 
1,000,000 bu. at not more than 65¢ per 
bu. By last week 500,000 bu. had been 
thus purchased at an average price of 55¢ 


per bu. Meantime Wrigley gum sales in 
the region have increased 109%. Delighted 
Wrigley officials plan to continue the wheat 
scheme all this year. 

Last week’s Wrigley cotton plan, which 
its author worked out with characteristic 
speed and precision (including publicity 
by great J. Walter Thompson Co.), works 
as follows: 

Wrigley gum jobbers in Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
North & South Carolina, instead of remit- 
ting their receipts to Chicago headquarters 
will deposit them in designated banks in 
New Orleans, Savannah, Memphis, Mo- 
bile, Charleston, S. C. With these deposits 
the banks wi!l buy cotton under 12¢ per lb 
for December delivery. Wrigley gum sales 
in this southern area run about $12,000,000 
per year, all of which Mr. Wrigley is ready 
to invest in cotton and leave in the South 
If the South buys enough Wrigley gum, the 
company will be able to purchase its 200,- 
000 bale quota. If gum sales slump, less 
cotton will be taken off the market. If 
during the plan’s operation cotton goes 
above 12¢ per lb. the Wrigley company 
will withdraw as a buyer and sell at a 
profit. If the market falls below current 
prices, it will use its cotton for packing 
instead of excelsior. 

Mr. Wrigley called his cotton plan a 
“sincere and friendly gesture to the 
South,” which he is said to love because he 
used to travel through it as a drummer. 
Cotton traders agreed that it was a ges- 


ture, not a cotton speculation, because 
200,000 bales would be too infinitesimal a 
quantity to affect the broad price of a crop 
that runs into 13 or 14 million bales. And 
for a shrewd piece of publicity to boost 
Wrigley sales in the South, advertising 
men gave Mr. Wrigley full credit. Like 
wheat in western Canada, cotton in the 
South is the overwhelmingly important 
thing in the material welfare of almost 
every man, woman & child, white or black. 
As such cotton looms ever-present in the 
buying consciousness. To make southern- 
ers think of Wrigley’s gum every time 
they think of cotton would be little short 
of the sublime in advertising. 

Said Gum Man Wrigley modestly: “T'll 
be lucky if I get my. money back. But 
I'll buy just as much cotton as the people 
down there will buy chewing gum. The 
people of the South are all right. They just 
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GuM MAN WRIGLEY 
“The people of the South are all right.” 


need a little help. I can’t do it all but I'll 
give them all I can. . Our object is to 
leave our cash in the South, in the South’s 
own coin—cotton. We believe cotton at 
12¢ per lb. is a good investment. If it 
goes up, as we feel is probable, we will 
profit. If it goes down, we become part- 
ners with the South and take our loss with 
them.” 


TRANSPORTATION 
Policy 

Against fire, flood and floating ice; 
against rain, wind, tidal waves and me- 
teorites; against explosions, collisions, sa- 
botage, strikes, war, anarchy, Acts of God 
and complete collapse, the Port of New 
York Authority last week insured its ve- 
hicular tunnel under the Hudson River 
and its nearly completed bridge over the 
same stream. The $55,000,000 policy, the 
largest of its kind ever taken out in New 
York State, was split among 30 companies 
As unusual as the size was the rate: 16¢ 
per $100. On most transportational struc- 
tures, premiums range between 70¢ and $r. 


Volcano; Earthquake 


The 1902 eruption of Mt. Momotombo, 
Nicaragua's proudest eminence (6,200 ft.), 
put a big fat question mark upon the idea 
of an interoceanic canal across that Cen- 
tral American republic, turned the tide of 
U. S. sentiment in favor of the Pana- 
manian route. Last week’s earthquake at 
Managua (see page 23) punctuated the 
same proposition, now revived, with 
another question mark no less big and fat. 

Twenty-nine years ago the U. S. Con- 
gress was on the verge of approving a 
Nicaraguan canal. Frenchmen who wanted 
the U. S. to take the Panama site off 
their hands were in despair. Their prom- 
ise of a $250,000 contribution to the 
G. O. P. campaign chest failed to produce 
results. Then suddenly Momotombo blew 
off. Wily Philippe Bunau-Varilla, French 
agent, sent a Nicaraguan postage stamp 
to each & every member of Congress. Up 
in the Senate rose Ohio’s eloquent Marcus 
Alonzo Hanna who had not forgotten the 
$250,000 campaign promise. Between 
thumb & finger, high over his head, he 
brandished his stamp. Upon it was pic- 
tured smoking Momotombo. Senator 
Hanna sonorously asked his colleagues if 
they would be so foolish as to build a 
canal in the shadow of this volcano. 
Startled, frightened, they bolted the Nica- 
raguan plan. Theodore Roosevelt's 50- 
mile “big ditch” went through Panama. 
The G. O. P. got its $250,000. 

But even with the Panama Canal com- 
pleted at a cost of $388,000,000, a national 
defense argument persisted that the U. S. 
required ¢wo canals to link its Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. In 1916 the U. §&. 
purchased for $3,000,000 a gg-year option 
to build a canal across Nicaragua, from 
Greytown through Lake Nicaragua to 
Brito, a distance of 177 mi. In 1929 after 
traffic through the Panama canal had in- 
creased at a rate to indicate serious con- 
gestion by 1955, President Hoover ap- 
pointed a special board to study the 
feasibility and cost of the Nicaraguan 
route. A corps of some 400 Army engi- 
neers made the survey. Last month the 
board agreed informally that such a canal 
was entirely practical, that geological con- 
ditions were more favorable than_ in 
Panama, that the cost would be about 
$700,000,000. 

Though it raised lay doubts elsewhere, 
last week’s earthquake did not shake the 
Hoover board out of its conviction that 
a Nicaraguan canal would be safe—just 
as safe as Panama. Anticipating much the 
same argument against the project that 
Senator Hanna had used, Sydney Bacon 
Williamson, the board’s chief civilian en- 
gineer, cited these facts: 1) last week’s 
earthquake was 60 mi. from the proposed 
canal route; 2) Panama in the last 35 
years has had 16 earthquakes to Nica- 
ragua’s 14; 3) an extraordinarily severe 
earthquake is required to damage the 
massive masonry of a big canal. Declared 
Engineer Williamson: 

“The earthquake will have no serious 
bearing on the Nicaraguan canal problem 


.. . The earthquake menace is virtually 


the same for both routes. . . .” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Shrewd Dictators 
Baby Bombs. Troubled by the daily 


succession of “baby bombs” which have 
made Cuba pandemonium for weeks with- 
out doing much real damage (Time, Jan. 
26 et seq.), Dictator-President Gerardo 
Machado offered last week to compromise 
with his detonating enemies. 

Secretary of Interior Clemente Vivancos 
blandly announced, “No better time could 
be chosen to restore normal life to the 
nation than now.” If enemies of the 
Machado Government would stop their 
baby bombing and other disorders at once, 
continued Senor Vivancos persuasively, the 








© Keystone 
I, Duce 
His antidote began to look like poison. 


Government would promptly put through 
Congress an amnesty bill and restore 
to Cuba’s people the Constitutional rights 
which Dictator Machado suspended last 
autumn. 

Fascist Medicine. As an antidote to 

Italian business depression Dictator Mus- 
solini prescribed lowered wages and low- 
ered prices three months ago (Time, Dec. 
1). Fortnight ago came the first strike by 
Italian workmen in many years (TIME, 
April 6). Last week Dictator Mussolini 
decided that his patient had taken enough 
anti-depression medicine. 
_ “We have reached a limit [in wage cut- 
ing|,” declared Il Duce at Rome, “beyond 
Which it is impossible to go without run- 
ning into danger tht the antidote may be- 
come a poison. . . . Italy was the first to 
apply what has now been adopted by 
almost the whole of Europe. . . . On the 
Whole certain symptoms of recovery may 
be seen, but . . . we are still waiting for 
the factors of recovery—in the first place 
moral factors—to enter into play simul- 
taneously and collectively.” 

Under the new policy announced by Il 
Duce last week, cut wages will not be 
upped, but there will be no more cuts. 


TIME 





State Nep. In Moscow iron-willed but 
supple-witted Dictator Josef Stalin went 
back last week to the maxim of LENIN: 
Advance three steps, retreat two, net gain 
one ! 

Lenin’s shrewdest retreat was his NEP 
(“New Economic Policy”). Having found 
out that the State monopolies could not 
supply fast enough the goods which were 
absolutely demanded, Lenin retreated two 
steps in 1921 by admitting to Russia pri- 
vate, capitalistic traders nicknamed “Nep- 
men.” 

Two years after Lenin’s death Stalin 
took three steps forward by abolishing 
Nep, stamping out Nepmen. Last week 
Stalin took one step back, permitted cor- 
respondents to announce as blatantly as 
they liked an experiment he has tried out 
quietly for some time in various parts of 
Russia: the state Nep. 

It works this way: Side by side stand 
a state trust store and a state Nep store. 
A workman with a card entitling him to 
buy a pair of shoes can get them at the 
state trust store by standing in line all 
day, or if the store has no shoes by wait- 
ing several weeks until shoes arrive. At 
the state Nep store, however, anyone can 
buy a pair of shoes instantly, with or with- 
out a card, but at a very high price. 

To have restored the private Nepman 
(who also gave quick service at high 
prices) would have been to take two steps 
back. Shrewd Stalin has taken one. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
No. 2 by No, 2 

Angry as a gentleman and a Conserva- 
tive can be—and that is very angry—Rt. 
Hon. Winston Churchill wrote a letter last 
week to the leader of his party, Rt. Hon. 
Stanley Baldwin, with whom he recently 
came to a partial break on the St. Gandhi 
issue (Time, March 23). 

“T read in the newspaper this morning,” 
wrote Mr. Churchill to Mr. Baldwin, “that 
you wish Mr. Neville Chamberlain to con- 
duct the [Conservative] opposition to the 
finance bill in my stead. As a matter of 
purely private courtesy I should have 
expected a letter from you to this 
effect... . 

“Tt will, I am sure, facilitate your ar- 
rangements if I resign my position as 
chairman of the Conservative finance 
committee, as the post should certainly be 
filled by whoever is conducting the opposi- 
tion to the budget or by someone working 
under his immediate direction. Pray take 
this letter, therefore, as terminating my 
tenure.” 

In past years almost the most fun 
“Winnie” Churchill has had has been to 
rise up in the House of Commons, paw the 
air like a pink bear, and attack the finan- 
cial bill (i. e. the Budget) presented by 
his arch-foe gnomelike Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Philip Snowden. 

Mr. Churchill, as the last Conservative 
to hold the office now held by Mr. Snow- 
den, undoubtedly feels that he has a vested 
right to lead the Conservative attack. He 
has. But in politics might is right. And 
just now muddling Leader Baldwin’s star 





FOREIGN NEWS 


is momentarily in the Conservative as- 
cendant. Also (as not many people will 
recall) Mr. Neville Chamberlain has been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (1923-24). 

In easing Winston out, in welcoming 
Neville in, there is a distinct probability 
that Mr. Baldwin was nominating his suc- 
cessor. It is no secret that he yearns to 
retire, that he wrote out his resignation as 
Conservative Leader while watering at 
Aix-les-Bains last summer, that pious 
Mrs. Baldwin made him tear the resigna- 
tion up, invoking DUTY. 

Neville Chamberlain might make a great 
leader of the Conservative Party. But 
outside of England his merit, nay even 
the fact that he exists, has been obscured 
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Acme-P. & A. 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, STANLEY 
BALDWIN 


A great pink bear was miffed. 


by the fame of other Chamberlains, his 
relatives. 

Old Joe Chamberlain, he of the haughty 
monocle and the orchid boutonniére, was a 
leading British political boss at the turn of 
the Century, though he never became 
Prime Minister. 

Joe Chamberlain had three wives. The 
first two (cousins) each bore him a son, 
and both unfortunate mothers died in 
childbed. No. 1 son by No. 1 wife is Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, famed Nobel Peace 
Prize winner (Time, Dec. 20, 1926). 
Many people privately consider him an 
affected blockhead, the husband of one of 
the smartest “political wives” in Europe. 
Austen copied his father in all ways as 
best he could (omitting only the roth 
Century orchid); he made a name once 
as great as that of his friend Briand; and 
he retired with the Garter. 

Neville Chamberlain, No. 2 son by No. 
2 wife, was sent by Old Joe to Rugby and 
to Mason College, Birmingham, then 
packed off to sweat and supervise an 
estate in the Bahamas. 

Meanwhile Austen was taking on his 
glass-like polish in Paris and Berlin (féted 
by Prince Bismarck and Kaiser Wilhelm 
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II for Olid Joe’s sake). In 1897 Neville 
Chamberlain returned to Birmingham, 
carved an enviable business career, finaily 
became Lord Mayor (1915-16). 

In both municipal and national aspects 
of such dry subjects as banking, housing, 
liquor control and public sanitation there 
are few greater experts than Neville. En- 
tering Parliament in 1918, he has been 
Postmaster General, Paymaster General, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and twice 
Minister of Public Health. This latter 
office he chose deliberately, turning down 
an offer by Mr. Baldwin, then Prime Min- 
ister, to appoint him a second time to the 
Exchequer. 

The fact that two of his father’s wives 
died in giving birth gave Neville Chamber- 
lain the impetus to crusade for better 
methods in midwifery. “It is a terrible 
thing,” he has told the House of Com- 
mons more than once, “to think that today 
out of every 250 mothers, one dies in 
childbirth, and that this state of things 
has persisted unchanged for the last 20 
years.” 

In such a man Lucy Baldwin and Stan- 
ley Baldwin have been glad to place, with 
each succeeding year, more and more of 
their trust. Almost unnoticed by corre- 
spondents, Mr. Chamberlain has held dur- 
ing the past year a post analogous in the 
British Conservative party to Chairman 
of the U. S. Democratic National Com- 
mittee. Fortnight ago this good man 
showed that he is also astute and can 
bargain with the enemy. Overnight. or so 
it seemed, he secured from Baron Beaver- 
brook, whose papers have been venomously 
attacking Mr. Baldwin (Time, Feb. 9 ef 
ante), a pledge to support the Conserva- 
tive leader. With the Budget, the big Par- 
liamentary debate of the year, but a few 
weeks off, every British newseye focuses 
today on No. 2 by No. 2. 

ne! eae 
Glorious Smash 

Sixty miles off Gibraltar on a dead calm 
day last week, several British ships of 
war were maneuvering, a grand sight for 
passengers on the sleek, two-funneled 
French steamer Florida, homing from 
South America. 

In the doorway of his swank deck cabin 
Don Victor Baross, consul for Uruguay 
at Malaga, Spain, stood watching the naval 
show. He spotted H. M. S. Glorious, one 
of the fastest aircraft carriers in the 
world. He noticed that this mother ship 
was calling back to her broad deck a zip- 
ping brood of “Flycatcher”? combat planes. 
As the planes buzzed nearer a light haze in 
the air became denser, turning rapidly 
into fog. 

To make it easier for the “Flycatchers” 
to land, Capt. Dashwood Fowler Moir of 
the Glorious ordered her to steam full 
speed. No layman knows how fast that 
is—an admiralty secret. Shallow in 
draught, fitted with turbines of titanic 
power, the Glorious leaped ahead last 
week at 25 knots, 30, perhaps 35. Thun- 
dering forward with great bow waves, she 
hurtled through the haze. Suddenly— 
CRASH! Amid a roar of tearing metal 
and the screams of hundreds of passengers, 


H. M.S. Glorious plowed her sharp cruiser 
prow through the side plates of the French 
Florida. 

(In the same vicinity H. M. S. Nelson 
collided fortnight ago with the British 
freighter West Wales.) 

The crew of the Glorious proceeded in 
businesslike fashion to liquidate the smash. 
Boats were lowered. One picked up the 
Uruguayan consul, flung by the shock from 
his cabin doorway over the rail and into 
the sea. A strong swimmer, Don Victor 
Baross had fared better than eight other 
passengers, who drowned. 

In all 32 people lost their lives. Steer- 
age passengers grouped on the foredeck of 
the Florida, were squashed to death under 
crates of bananas and other merchandise 
flung upon them by the impact. 

With two great gashes in her hull just 
above the water line the Florida would 
certainly have foundered had there been 
waves, but the sea remained mercifully 
calm. The British sailors helped the 
French crew to fashion huge emergency 
patches out of mattresses and blankets. 
When all seemed fairly tight the 18,600- 
ton Glorious threw a line to the 9.331-ton 
Florida, towed her to Malaga stern first. 
Only slightly damaged herself, the Glori- 
ous then steamed for Gibraltar and repairs. 

Meantime, 21 “Flycatchers’’ which had 
been unable to alight on the Glorious be- 
fore the collision were ordered by radio to 
fly to land. Only 17 reached the airport at 
Malaga. The other four, running out of 
gasoline, fell into the sea, had to be 
fished out by destroyers 
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20‘. on Twins 

Lloyd's, the London insurance corpora- 
tion famed for willingness to write a 
policy on anything, upped its rates last 
week on insurance against twins 

Reason for the upping, according to a 
Lloyd's spokesman, was Mrs. William H. 
Vanderbilt’s recent success in finding out 
by means of X-ray that she would have 
twins* (Time, Feb. 16). 

Hereafter Lloyd's will ensure against 
twins, triplets or other multiple births at 
the new high rate only if a policy is 
sought in earliest stages. 

“Much of our business of this char- 
acter,” said Lloyd’s spokesman, “comes 
from the United States. We write these 
policies as an accommodation to clients, 
not as part of our regular business. 


INDIA 
Even the Highest 

“There are still some Britons—fortu- 
nately fewer in number than they were— 
who believe in racial superiority and in- 
feriority,” said the new Viceroy of India, 
the Earl of Willingdon, last week, just be- 
fore leaving London for New Delhi. 

“Tt is not the race of a man that counts,’ 
continued the Viceroy. “It is his char- 
acter. I believe that there should be no 
racial discrimination at all—either socially 
or in the selection of men for administra- 
tive posts—even the highest.” 


? 


*Elsie French & Anne Colby (Time, March 9) 


As Viceroy the Earl will receive $93,440 
yearly or $1,797 per week; but in Karachi 
last week Mr. Gandhi said that this wage 
must ultimately be reduced to not more 
than $50 weekly. 


Gossamer 

Anxiety continued last week lest St. 
Gandhi, when he calls upon King George 
and Queen Mary in London next sum- 
mer, should appear, as one tactful cor- 
respondent put the matter last week, in 
his “gossamer loin cloth.” 

Ever sensitive to British opinion when 
something vital is involved, Sir Tej Baha- 
dur Sapru, the great mediator who brought 
Lord Irwin and St. Gandhi together for 
their truce (Trme, March 2, et seq.), 
broached the subject last week as deli- 
cately as possible. 

“IT could never accustom myself,” re- 
plied St. Gandhi according to a despatch 
from Karachi, “to uncomfortable trousers, 
a stiff shirt, white collar, or to tight shoes.” 

When Sir Tej introduced the subject a 
second time St. Gandhi said mildly: “I 
will not wear trousers.” 


CANADA 
Bessborough & Miss Mildred 


“T, Vere Brabazon, Earl of Bessborough, 
do swear that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to His Majesty King 
George V, his heirs and successors, accord- 
ing to law, so help me God.” 

So swearing in Halifax last week, an 
Englishman six ft. two in. tall, pale and of 
distinguished bearing, assumed the office 
of Governor General of the Dominion of 
Canada, to which he was appointed two 
months ago (Time, Feb. 16). 

Up to Lord Bessborough stepped Secre- 
tary of State Charles Hazlitt Cahan, prof- 
fering a massive object. After grasping it 
for the merest moment, the Governor 
General handed it back saying: 

“I hand you the Great Seal of Canada 
for safe keeping.” 

Up stepped Under-Secretary of State 
Thomas Mulvey, proclamation of office in 
hand. Boomingly he read, and boom, 
boom, boom went a 19-gun salute from 
Citadel Hill. 

Lunch. Dimpling and blushing, Miss 
Mildred Bennett, sister of the Prime 
Minister of Canada, appeared at the sub- 
sequent State Luncheen in Halifax. Her 
arrival caused the band to burst into 
“Here Comes the Bride.” 

In his luncheon speech Lord Bessbor- 
ough said, addressing the Prime Minister 
but with a gallant glance at Miss Bennett: 

“I want to congratulate Mr. Bennett on 
the interesting event which is about to 
take place in his family.” 

As everyone has known for weeks, Miss 
Bennett is about to marry her brother's 
great & good friend, Canada’s new Minis- 
ter to the U. S., William Duncan (“Bill”) 
Herridge (Time, March 23). It was not 
formally announced until just before Lord 
& Lady Bessborough landed last week from 
the Duchess of Bedford. 

“T see in this event,” continued the new 
Governor General, “a bright omen of out 
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success; brighter, perhaps, than that 
augured by the North Atlantic weather we 
encountered. . . . But I deplore the fact 
that Lady Bessborough and myself will be 
deprived of the distinguished services of 
Miss Bennett in making contacts in Can- 
ada.” 

Miss Bennett (warmly reassuring Lord 
Bessborough) : So nice of you to say that! 
But I shail remain in Ottawa after my 
marriage for several months before going 
to Washington. 

Because of Lady Bessborough’s frail 
health, the special train of the Governor 
General proceeded by fits & starts from 
Halifax to Ottawa (958 miles), halting at 
sundown, speeding on by day. 


AUSTRALIA 
Two Wrongs into Right? 


Down to banquet at the same board in 
Sydney last week sat Premier John 
Thomas Lang of New South Wales, which 
had just repudiated $3,645,000 of its debt 
to British bondholders (Time, April 6), 
and Prime Minister James Henry Scullin 
of Australia, who last week made good 
out of the Commonwealth Treasury this 
shocking State default. 

While eating the same salt Mr. Scullin 
and Mr. Lang did not bury their bitter 
quarrel. Sydney was opening her Agri- 
cultural Fair and neither statesman could 
afford to miss the banquet. When speech- 
time came Defaulter Lang defended him- 
self in red hot language. He told the 
farmers that New South Wales needs 
every penny in her state treasury to help 
them! Instead of sending this money to 
the plutocrats of London in the form of 
interest on a loan, boasted Mr. Lang, he 
had kept it at home where it will do im- 
mediate good, relieve dire distress. 

Amid cheering for Sydney’s Lang, Aus- 
tralia’s Scullin got to his feet. Against the 
immediate argument of dire need, he could 
only report that “deplorable moral and 
material results have always followed the 
dishonoring of governmental obligations.” 
That statement, unpleasantly true, did not 
take well. It was decidedly Lang's 
banquet. 

Vexed, Mr. Scullin went back to Mel- 
bourne. Said he: 

“IT found among the thinking men of 
every section of New South Wales general 
condemnation of repudiation.” 

Possibly the delegates to the Eastern 
Conference of the State Labor Party of 
New South Wales (Mr. Scullin is a Labor- 
ite and so is Mr. Lang) which met two 
days later in Sydney are not thinking men. 
With only one dissenting ballot they 
voted in a landslide for Lang & Repudia- 
tion. Not content with this they whooped 
through a motion endorsing expulsion 
from the Labor Party of Hon. Edward 
Granville Theodore, Australian Federal 
Treasurer, the man who had sent to the 
London plutocrats money covering the de- 
fault. 

This resolution riled Mr. Theodore. He 
retorted by releasing a sheaf of figures 
that made everyone gasp. Not only has 
New South Wales defaulted $3,645,000, 


revealed the angry Federal Treasurer, but 
it is also in arrears the following sums 
past due to the Commonwealth: 

$1,100,000 interest on loans advanced 
for public works. 

$1,070,000 for advances to ex-soldiers 
settling on the land. 

Moreover, although it is now April, New 
South Wales had paid up only $120,000 
of $5,950,000 she is due to pay the Com- 
monwealth in 1931 as interest on yet other 
loans. 

To bring Mr. Lang to his senses, Treas- 
urer Theodore pointed’ out that under an 
agreement made in 1927 the federal treas- 
ury has been paying New South Wales 
$1,215,000 per month derived from gen- 
eral taxes and is due to go on paying. If 
the state can default, so can the Common- 
wealth cease payment to the state, both 





Wide World 
StoRM CAPTAIN STENNES 
“This Hitler is a dishrag!” 


(See col. 3) 


acts being about equally wrong. Although 


Treasurer Theodore did not state that 
two such wrongs would help to make a 
right, although he did not state that the 
Commonwealth proposed to stop payment, 
no one missed the hinted threat. 

In London venerable bankers twinged 
at a most painful discovery. It was said 
in the City: 

“The last time any government under 
British Crown defaulted was in 1672.” 

In that year Profligate Charles II 
stopped repayment by his Exchequer of 
all moneys borrowed from the goldsmiths’ 
company, thereby throwing half the gold- 
smiths of London into bankruptcy. 

Quick was the City to point out last 
week that U. S. southern States defaulted 
before the Civil War and have never paid 
debts to Britons, which, with interest, now 
total some $336,896,000—approaching 100 
times the default of New South Wales. 

It is almost ten years since the first 
Australian loan was floated in Wall Street. 
That loan took so well that U. S. citizens 
have loaned Australia within the decade 
about $280,000,000. 


GERMANY 


“Traitor Hitler!” 

Gang warfare in the U. S. is mostly 
pecuniary, seldom political. But in Ger- 
many in the past year more than 300 
purely political murders have been done. 
Last week famed Adolf Hitler had trouble 
with his Gang. 

Fascist Hitler does not want to become 
a political Al Capone. He much prefers 
his party (12,000,000 voters) to his Gang 
(150,000 “storm troops’). Abruptly last 
week he ordered the Gang to make no 
resistance of any kind to President Paul 
von Hindenburg’s decree suppressing free- 
dom of assembly, freedom of the press and 
free speech (Time, April 6). When this 
order, telegraphed from Weimar, reached 
Storm Captain Walter Stennes in Berlin 
he passionately told his men: “This Hitler 
is a dishrag!” 

Not long after, “Silver Tongued” Dr 
Paul Joseph Goebbles, Hitler’s political 
representative in Berlin, communicated to 
Storm Captain Stennes an order to dis- 
solve his Praetorian Guard. Furious, the 
Captain remonstrated to Weimar, received 
this reply: 

YOURS NOT TO REASON WHY. 
YOU HAVE BEEN GIVEN A COM- 
MAND. CARRY OUT ORDERS. 
THEN COME TO WEIMAR. 

ApoLFr HITLER 

Instead of obeying, Storm Captain 
Stennes and his “brown shirts” seized the 
only Hitler newsorgan in Berlin, Der 
Angriff, filled an entire edition with abuse 
of the owner,* sent it out headlined 
TRAITOR HITLER! 

In a “Declaration of Revolt” Berlin's 
storm squad flayed “the scandalous double- 
dealing of Adolf Hitler who has been used 
to Habsburg methods [he is Aus- 
trian]... . 

“We are fed up with being a football 
in the hands of an ambitious politician. 

. . We are not fighting for parties and 
profiteers, but solely for Germany!” 

Perhaps not profiteers but certainly 
wealthy men have supplied “Handsome 
Adolf” with the wherewithal to pay each 
member of his Gang eight marks per day 
($1.90). When Storm Captain Stennes 
went to the Hitler bank in Berlin to cash 
a check for further storm funds a very 
mild but very firm cashier refused his 
check. 

The tide seemed to turn when 500 
Stennes stormers permitted 100 loyal Hit- 
lerites to eject them from brown-shirt 
headquarters. Hitler designated Storm 
Lieut. Col. Paul Schulz to assume com- 
mand. Soon “Silver Tongued” Joseph 
Goebbles fired most of the editorial staff 
of Der Angriff, hired 100% Hitlerites. 

Prudently, Adolf Hitler gave his Gang 
time to think things over. He set a date 
nine days distant after which any insub- 
ordinate gangster would be expelled from 
the ranks. Expelled last week, however, 
were Storm Captain Stennes and two aides. 
Glowering, they prepared to doff the swas- 
tika (arm-band Hitler emblem. See cut). 
Hitler’s 


*70% of the shares are in Herr 


name 
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But they also talked of founding a new 
party, said that storm commanders in 
Brandenburg, Pomerania, Mecklenburg 
and East Prussia had promised to join 
them, 

Nine days will test these promises. 
Meanwhile pledges of loyalty to the 
Leader poured in upon Herr Hitler from 
storm commanders in southern, western 
and northern Germany—disloyalty being 
confined to the east. In Berlin astute, 
well-informed Councilor Goerke of the 
Prussian Political Police said: 

“T do not credit reports that the Fascist 
movement is declining. I believe rather 
that it is on the increase.” 

This view was doubly significant because 
Councilor Goerke was speaking not only 
of the insurrection in Berlin but also of a 
simultaneous Fascist setback in Thuringia. 
The reason why Leader Hitler was at 
Weimar last week, instead of at Munich, 
his usual headquarters, was a Socialist- 
Fascist tug of war in the Thuringian Diet. 

The tug ended in a Socialist victory 
forcing out of office Dr. Wilhelm Frick, 
notorious for his outrageous Fascistizing 
of the Ministry of Interior of Thuringia 
Not content with expelling Socialists from 
the police force and replacing them by 
Fascists, Dr. Frick flew to such extremes 
as his decree forcing Thuringian school 
children to pray every morning for aboli- 
tion of the Young Plan and the Treaty of 
Versailles—two Fascist platform planks. 
That Dr. Frick was forced out last week 
marked a Hitler defeat, but a defeat which 
should remove from public notice a 
Fascist so rabid and reckless as to be the 
worst advertisement his party has had. 

The “new game” of Adolf Hitler, as 
some German correspondents reported 
last week, is to tone down his Gang, mod- 
erate his policies and try to get one or 
more Fascists into the next German Cabi- 
net. There is danger, indeed great likeli- 
hood, that many disgruntled Fascist gang- 
sters—toughs who like direct action—will 
hire out to the Communist gangs. Such 
men see no sense in the only action Leader 
Hitler took last week against President 
Hindenburg’s gag decree: he hired lawyers, 
had them get ready to bring suit on the 
ground that the gag is unconstitutional 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Waterler Prize 


To the Government of Her Majesty 
Queen Wilhelmina the sum of more than 
half a million florins ($220,000) was left 
by Her Majesty’s loyal subject Banker 
Johan Gerard Daniel Waterler with two 
stipulations: 

1) If the Royal Government “should 
not find itself in a suitable position” to 
award the income from this money each 
year as a Peace Prize it should entrust 
the task to the Dutch-appointed direc- 
torate of the Palace of Peace (Carnegie 
Peace Foundation) at The Hague. 

2) No matter who should make the 
award, every other Waterler Peace Prize 
must go to a Dutchman. 

Prize-Giver Waterler died July 22. 
1927. The Royal Government took its 


time, finally placed determination of the 


award in the hands of the Carnegie En- 
dowment which also took its time. But 
last week the first Waterler Peace Prize 
($10,000) finally got itself awarded. 

Winner: a drab-appearing Englishman 
who not only works for peace but toils 
for it 365 days every year: Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, secretary general of the League of 
Nations. 

To quiet any possible Dutch resentment 
at this worthy choice, a spokesman for the 
Palace of Peace directors pointed out that 
Banker Waterler did not stipulate that his 
series of peace prizes must begin with a 
Dutchman. 

Perhaps on the theory that only three 
kinds of Dutch stories are news (bursting 
dikes, sly yarns of the fat Prince Consort, 
heart-throbs about Crown Princess Juli- 
ana), 99% of the U. S. Press and all three 
major U. S. news services made no men- 
tion whatever last week of the Waterler 
Peace Prize. It was reported to the for- 
eign-news-conscious New York Herald 
Tribune by dutiful Correspondent Herbert 
Antcliffe. 


FRANCE 


Dollar Benedictine 


Monsieur A Le Grand, proprietor of 
the French company which makes the 
sticky, sweetish brown liqueur called Bene- 
dictine, crisply told correspondents last 
week that U. S. citizens residing in France 
now handle bootleg shipments from that 
end. 

“Frankly these American bootleggers are 
the best of customers,” said M. Le Grand. 
“We deliver our goods f. o. b. Havre or 
Bordeaux and are paid on the spot. For 
3enedictine we are paid $1 a bottle, and 
we do not complain, I assure you Mes- 
sieurs. We are told that these same goods 
are sold in America for $10 a bottle.* but 
we have no hand in the American rum- 
running industry and certainly none in its 
surplus profits.” 


Paris to Palermo 

Six hundred French Royalists chartered 
a steamer last week, made ready to sail 
from Marseilles to Palermo. There, on 
Italian soil because he is barred from 
France, Henri Count of Paris, pretender 
Dauphin of France, will wed Princess 
Isabelle of Orléans. 


RUSSIA 
Boundless Benefits 


Negroes who are bona fide U. S. citizens 
are in high favor at Moscow as potential 
workers for a Soviet revolution in the 
U. S. Such a Negro is William Lorenzo 
Patterson, frankly a Communist, who after 
three and one-half years in Russia returned 
to the U. S. last week on his valid U. S. 
passport and began at once to preach Com- 


*An error. Bootleg prices have been forced 
down by the Depression, standard brands of 
champagne crashing from a high of $155 to 
about $75 per case. French Benedictine has 
declined from $10 to about $6, native Benedictine 


to $3 or less 


munist doctrines which appeared in front- 
page position before the 41,000 Negro 
readers of Harlem’s Amsterdam News. 

Communist Patterson is a member of 
the New York Bar, a former law partner 
of two Negroes who are now Assistant 
District Attorneys in New York City. As 
a youth he was the only pupil of his race 
at Mill Valley (Calif.) High School, was 
nevertheless elected by his white fellows 
captain of the baseball team. After work- 
ing his way through the University of Cali- 
fornia, after practicing law and joining the 
Communist party in New York, he went in 
1927 to Russia. 

“After a critical comparison of the So- 
viet system with Capitalism in other coun- 
tries,” said Lawyer Patterson last week, 
“I am convinced that when the Negro 
masses of America come to understand 
more clearly the ideology of Communism 
they must accept it as the only genuine re- 
lief from their present plight. . 

“Under Capitalism they are doomed to 
exploitation and oppression. The door to 
better things is closed to the American 
worker by his wage scale. In Russia, where 
private profit is being progressively abol- 
ished, there will be no limit to the bene- 
fits the worker may receive.* When the 
Negro realizes the superiority of that sys- 
tem he is bound to accept its tenets.” 

There is almost no limit to the benefits 
a likely U. S. Negro may receive just now 
in Moscow. A scholarship awaits him at 
the “Lenin School” for propaganda and 
revolution maintained by the Third Inter- 
national. At periodic congresses of the 
International, he proudly finds the U. $ 
Communist Party represented by a Ne- 
gro or Negroes who state, amid cheers, 
that Communism is spreading like wildfire 
among their race in the U. S. Also, in 
Moscow a Negro can take a white bride 
without exciting comment. Prudently 
Communist Patterson left his white bride 
of 15 months with her parents in Moscow 
when he returned to the U. S. last week. 

What U. S. Negroes are eager to hear 
about Russia is the truth of the so-called 
“lynching incident” (the Negro was not 
lynched) in a Soviet factory at Kharkov. 
The story, as retold last week by Com- 
munist Patterson: “Lewis and Brown, two 
white Americans from the South who were 
working side by side in a large tractor plant 
in Kharkov with Robinson, an American 
Negro, objected to his eating in the same 
dining room with them. When brought to 
trial, their fellow-workers found them 
guilty of race discrimination and sentenced 
them to two years in prison or expulsion 
from the country for twelve years. 

“Both realized their error and were pro- 
fuse in their apologies. Lewis took the 
expulsion and left the country, while 
Brown remained to face the music. Later. 
a worker in Moscow who had lived in 

*Ordinary workers of any color may hope in 
Russia to receive boundless benefits eventually. 
but today they do receive: 1) wages in rubles 
officially worth 51c which will actually buy about 
what 9c will buy in the U. S.; 2) employment at 
the extreme high tempo of the Five-Year Plan, 
calling for greatest possible exertion by every 
worker: 3) cards entitling the worker to buy 


at Government monopoly stores, if willing to 
stand for hours in line (see p. 19). 
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America for 13 years asserted that Lewis 
and Brown were right. This called forth 
wholesale condemnation from the Soviet 
Press, which adopted the slogan, ‘We can 
use American industrial technique, but not 
American race prejudice.’ Here in a nut- 
shell is the Soviet attitude that should 
prove its sincerity to the American Negro.” 

In Russia, according to Communist 
Patterson, he made his living by writing 
and lecturing on Capitalist countries. He 
now plans to make it in the U. S. by writ- 
ing, lecturing on Red Russia. 


Black Reds. Greatest show of Red 
strength made thus far in the Negro sec- 
tion of the largest U. S. city was a recent 
“propaganda trial” in Harlem, attended by 
2,000 spectators, patterned closely after 
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Rep LAWYER PATTERSON 
“When the Negro masses of America come 
to understand .. .” 


similar trials in Moscow and staged by the 
Communist Party. 

The crowd saw a “judge,” “jury,” 
“prosecutor,” “defense attorney” and the 
“prisoner”: a Finnish janitor who spoke 
no English. He was charged with “white 
chauvinism” (i. e. race prejudice). Stupid 
persons in the audience probably thought 
that this was a real court, that the Com- 
munist International has power, even in 
the city of New York, to punish a white 
man for incivility to Negroes. 

The Finnish janitor was represented by 
a Negro defense attorney who at once 
pleaded the prisoner “guilty,” appealed for 
mercy to the so-called Court. Anyone hear- 
ing this appeal might have supposed that 
the prisoner was in gravest peril. “Don’t 
expel him from the party!” begged Negro 
Counsel Richard B. Moore (onetime Com- 


munist candidate for State’s Attorney Gen- 
eral). “Expulsion from the party is worse 
than death at the hands of the bourgeoisie! 
I would rather have my head severed by 
lynchers than be expelled from the Com- 
munist International!” 

As in Moscow, the extreme sentence was 
imposed upon the prisoner, one August 
Yokinen. In shame and meekness he hung 
his head—but that was not quite the end 
of the show. 

Federal agents took Finn Yokinen to 
Ellis Island, although he said he had taken 
out his first papers. He had just been ex- 
pelled from the Communist Party, but 
Ellis Island officials prepared to deport 
him as “a member of an organization advo- 
cating the overthrow of the Government 
by force and violence.” 


Under $500 bail, promptly supplied, the 
Finn went temporarily free while his at- 
torneys (real ones this time) presented an 
appeal. In the mock-sentence of the Red 
court it had been provided that Janitor 
Yokinen may be re-admitted to the Com- 
munist Party if he: 1) diligently agitates 
for admission of Negroes to the Finnish 
Workers’ Educational Club of which he is 
janitor and in which he committed “white 
chauvinism” by objecting to the presence 
of three Negroes; 2) joins the League of 
Struggle for Negro Rights; 3) leads a 
demonstration against “Jim-Crow” res- 
taurants in Harlem. 


NICARAGUA 


End of a Capital 

One morning last week seismographs all 
over the U. S. trembled under their little 
glass cases. At Fordham University, Jesuit 
Father Joseph Lynch looked at _ the 
squiggles on his instrument’s record sheet. 
He could see that heavy temblors were 
shaking the earth’s crust about 2,150 miles 
away, but seismologists are used to such 
things. They happen somewhere every 
few days. Father Lynch said: 

“Tt was not a very intense or violent 


‘earthquake, as earthquakes go. It was not 


as intense, for instance, as the Naples 
earthquake [Time, Aug. 4]. The most vio- 
lent quake in recent history happened a 
year ago last November when 13 trans- 
atlantic cables were destroyed.” 

An hour later Herbert Hoover looked up 
from his desk in Washington as reporters 
were admitted for their daily conference. 
Said he, in effect: 

“TJ have just heard that Managua has 
been rocked by an earthquake and is now 
burning. I have notified the Red Cross so 
that they might go to the city’s aid. The 
Army and Navy will co-operate.” 

It was a hot, still morning in Managua, 
Nicaragua’s capital. U. S. Marines in their 
tents at Campo de Marte mopped their 
brows and wondered idly at the exuberance 
with which the Managuan oxcart drivers 
were shouting, brandishing their goads, 
yelling insults at honking motorists this 
particular morning. (A native rumor of 
“Earthquake weather” had gone _ the 
rounds.) Downtown, women and children 
crowded through the plaster arches and 


narrow corridors of Managua’s covered 
market to do their Holy Week shopping. 
At the old dirty-white adobe National 
Penitentiary Lieut.-Commander Hugo F. 
A. Baske, U. S. naval doctor, and Quarter- 
master’s Clerk James F. Dickey paused to 
exchange a word with the acting warden, 
Lieut. James L. Denham of the U. S. 
Marines. They stepped inside to inspect 
the ancient odorous cells. 

Suddenly the earth under Managua 
rumbled and heaved. A 20-ft. stone wall 
swayed like an elephant’s flank, crashed 
down on Commander Baske and Clerk 
Dickey, burying them completely. Lieut. 
Denham who was seven feet behind was 
felled but not killed by part of the roof. 
Meantime, screaming with terror, nearly 
300 convicts plunged to their death from 
the yawning, tumbling cells. 

The market building fell like a house of 
cardboard, burst into flames. Water mains 
burst in the heaving streets. Towers of 
brownish adobe dust sprang up as buildings 
tumbled right and left. In six seconds it 
was all over. All was silent except the 
groans of the dying, the crackle of the 
flames. 

Every telephone, telegraph and electric 
light wire in the town was down. S. M. 
Craige, a former Marine, operator of the 
Managua radio transmitter, ran out to his 
station nearly four miles in the country. 
The station was still standing. He burst 
in, panting, and sent the first word of 
Managua’s ruin to the outer world. Soon 
came vivid reports to the U.S. Press. Be- 
sides the regular correspondents, several 
able newshawks happened to be in Ma- 
nagua last week. Dapper Charles J. V. 
Murphy, a former New York World man, 
was there preparing a book on the Ma- 
rines in Nicaragua. All day long he worked 
with the rescue squads, writing despatches 
at night by the light of a flashlight. And 
less than 76 hours after the earthquake, 
U. S. newspaper readers and cinemaddicts 
2,000 miles away were looking at pictures 
of the disaster. Specially chartered planes 
flew films of rival agencies via Havana and 
Miami to Atlanta whence telephoto ma- 
chines flashed them on. Picture men 
boasted: “A record!” 

Relief. U. S. Marines have been in 
Nicaragua since 1912. Nicaragua may be 
an independent republic on the statute 
books, but officials and citizens instinc- 
tively realized last week that U. S. re- 
sponsibility in a Nicaraguan disaster is 
precisely like that of Great Britain in an 
Egyptian disaster. Immediately after the 
*quake, all available planes of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways were placed at the disposal, 
not of homeless President José Maria 
Moncada, sleeping in a tent last week 
with his new Presidential Palace a mess 
of pink stucco on the side of La Loma, an 
extinct volcano, but of U. S. Acting Secre- 
tary of the Navy Ernest Lee Jahncke. 

Emergency meetings of the Red Cross 
were held in Washington. Ernest J. Swift, 
who had charge of Red Cross relief work 
in the Santo Domingo hurricane last fall 
(Time, Sept. 15, 22), took the first train 
to Miami, flew in a Pan American plane 
to Managua, took charge of all emergency 
feeding stations. 
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The U. S. Fleet had just broken up after 
battle practice in the Caribbean. On the 
Atlantic and Pacific, ships swung round, 
raced for Nicaragua. The hospital ship 
Relief was off the west coast of Mexico, 
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. fought fire with dynamite. 


bound for San Diego. Knowing that every 
bed would be needed, convalescent sailors 
went over the side in lifeboats, were trans- 
ferred to cruisers and destroyers while the 
Relief plowed south to Corinto. 

Up from the Canal Zone came the 
cruiser Rochester. The transport Chau- 
mont, due at Corinto in four days, raced 
at full speed with blankets, tents, medical 
supplies. The aircraft carrier Lexington 
raced out of Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, at 
28 knots, outdistanced her destroyer con- 
voy. Next day, 150 miles off the coast of 
Central America, she swung into the wind 
and a covey of fire planes roared off her 
flying deck. In a little more than four 
hours they landed in Managua with phy- 
sicians, surgeons, loads of urgently needed 
anaesthetics. (By the previous midnight, 
four Navy surgeons had performed more 
than 500 operations, mostly without an- 
aesthetics. ) 

From Rome, Pope Pius cabled a special 
relief fund. 

Tension. Meanwhile, Managua burned 
and horror began piling on horror. Wrote 
Correspondent Murphy: 

“Strangest of all is the quiet that has 
come. When first I arrived in Managua I 
believed it to be the noisiest place in the 
world. . . . One might imagine that work- 
ers screamed at the top of their voices, 
that every automobile blew at least two 
blasts to every block. . . . But now there 
is everywhere a quiet as of a tomb. The 
natives, in the appalling realization of what 
has happened within two short days, have 
suddenly been stricken dumb.” 

Most of them fled to the mountains, 
down the dusty roads to Granada, but not 
all. In the ripped-up streets of Managua 
little groups knelt in prayer all day before 
religious statues dragged from the crum- 
bling churches and houses, set up on the 
curb. Meanwhile Marines and soldiers of 
the U. S.-officered Guardia Nacional 
worked till the soles burned off their shoes 
carrying stretchers, pulling bodies from 
the wreckage, fighting the flames. 

In three days after the earthquake more 
than 800 bodies had been buried or ac- 


counted for. But there could be no more 
burials. Managua was beginning to smell. 
The patrols searching for bodies now car- 
ried cans of kerosene which they poured 
on corpses where found. The smell of 
cremation now mingled with the smell of 
decay. 

Lieut.-Colonel Daniel I. Sultan with a 
battalion of U. S. Army engineers was 
in charge of an expedition surveying the 
proposed route of the Nicaraguan Inter- 
Ocean Canal (see p. 18). Arriving in 
Managua, he took charge of the Marines’ 
fire-fighting detachments. There was no 
water, no fire apparatus. Dynamite was 
his only weapon. Marine squads blew up 
a ring of houses round the blaze, fought 
the creeping flames with spadefuls of earth 
and adobe dust. 

More Tension. U. S. Minister Matthew 
Elting Hanna was on vacation in Guate- 
mala on the fatal Tuesday. Reporters 
found him, on his swift return to the 
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. Shot the dogs, the looters, the water- ~ 


stealers. 


wreck that had been his home, standing 
beside a suitcase with Mrs. Hanna. “That 
suitcase,” said Minister Hanna _ dully, 
“contains all we have in the world.” 

It was not quite all. As the U. S. Lega- 
tion crumbled and blazed, the Hannas’ 
pet green parrot had slipped from his 
cage, crawled down a ledge and flopped 
into the arms of an Army officer. 

Nerves stretched to the breaking point. 
Immediately after the shocks, the city had 
been put under martial law. No one rested. 
but soldiers relieved from digging in the 
ruins patrolled the city with fixed bay- 
onets. Col. Frederic C. Bradman of the 
Marines ordered the patrols to shoot all 
stray dogs on sight (fear of rabies) and 
anyone caught looting. The crack of a 
sentry’s rifle tumbled one man like a jack- 
rabbit; in his pockets were seven $1,000 
bills, dug from the shell of one of Ma- 
nagua’s banks. Four other persons, thirst- 
crazed, were shot by Marines as they tried 
to drink the polluted lake waters. Soldiers 


shot two grave diggers who refused to go 
on with their heart-breaking task. Satur- 
day night, as Marines snatched a moment 
of sleep, a loud fusillade rang out. A 
U. S. lieutenant and a Guardia sergeant. 
both nerve-frazzled beyond self-control, 
had gone at each other with pistol and 
sub-machine gun. The lieutenant was 
killed. 

Natives trembled at the persistent ru- 
mors that bandit armies were gathering 
to loot the stricken city. Marine officers 
paid no attention, knowing that the bandits 
knew perfectly well how thoroughly 
Managua was protected. A graceful ges- 
ture came from none other than Augusto 
Sandino, the insurrectionist who for years 
has been waging warfare against U. §. 
troops. By grapevine to Mexico it was 
announced that “all divisions” of the 
Sandino army would maintain an armi- 
stice until the emergency was passed. 

End of a City. As the hot days wore 
on, people everywhere realized one great 
difference between this earthquake and 
most others of recent date. San Francisco, 
Tokyo, Naples have been wrecked by 
earthquake. All have risen again. But 
Managua, Nicaragua’s capital, seems 
doomed. There is no money to rebuild 
the city. Last week the brewery and the 
power house were the only habitable build- 
ings still standing. Hour by hour it be- 
came increasingly apparent that the city 
must be, like the ancient Mayan cities of 
Mexico, abandoned to the vulture, the 
lizard, the tapir, the rank jungle. Managua 
was a pretty city; in its 76 years as the 
capital it had flourished. Among the adobe 
shacks were handsome villas, gardened 
palaces. pretentious public — buildings 
Managua was chosen as the capital in 1855 
to end the interminabie bloody rivalry of 
Nicaragua’s chief cities: Granada, strong- 
hold of the Conservatives, and Leon of the 
Liberals. For years these two, like Flor- 
ence and Siena, battled bloodily to be the 
capital. Last week Granada and Leon 
were ready to resume this fight. 

Before flying north to report to his edi- 
tor. one U. S. correspondent took a last 
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. . » lost all but parrot and suitcase. 


look at the city. The wreck of a saloon. 
split open to the sun, stood on the out- 
skirts. From the one remaining wall still 
swung the sign SANGRE Y ARENA— 
Blood and Sand. 
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Philip B. Maher, Architect, designed 
this fine example of new apartment 
building architecture — 1301 Astor 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Mr. Maher en- 
dorses the use of rubber in portions of 


this building as the most suitable floor- 


ing for the requirements. 


As the tempo of city living hastens on- 
ward, apartment buildings quicken sky- 
wards—new towers trace finer lines in city 
architecture—active feet tread comfort- 
able surfaces of modern Rubber Flooring. 
In rubber, architects find fulfilment of 
that prime tenet of the new architecture 
—beauty expressed in service and service 
expressed in beauty. Rub ber is smoothly 
resilient unde rfoot—it can be patterne d 
to the color or the caprice of any design. 
In smart shops and contemporary offices 
no less than in fashionable apartment 
buildings and modest homes, Goodyear 
Rubber Flooring spreads repose for busy 
living and pleasure for the eye. Modern 
today it will be still modern tomorrow, 
for it lasts as it serves — generously, 
Look for Rubber Flooring when you 
rent. Specify its cleanliness and fresh 
beauty when you build. Made for your 
pleasure in an active world, it is made 
likewise for your thrift—it is priced for 
economy in any building. For informa- 
tion write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Marmon Sixteen is the modern automobile. Its beauty of line 


and appointment is the beauty of the simplicity and efficiency of 
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Scripps-Howard 


(See front cover) 

“Remember, you are the trapeze per- 
formers of the organization. On one side 
is the fat lady’s lap, on the other side is 
a cage of man-eating lions and there is no 
net to catch you if you fall.” 

So chirruped Publisher Roy Wilson 
Howard of the Scripps-Howard chain- 
papers nine years ago to an enthusiastic, 
moonfaced subordinate named Tom Sharp 
who, believing that the city of El Paso, 
Texas needed another newspaper, but 
unable to persuade his chiefs, had gone 
to his chiefs’ retired Big Chief, to “Old 
Man” Edward Wyllis Scripps himself, and 
obtained personal backing, started the 
El Paso Post. 

Tom Sharp had been editor of the 
Scripps-Howard Press in Memphis. All 
he had asked of his chiefs was enough 
money for a hatful of type, one reporter 
and a couple of business aids, That was 
the scale on which Old Man Scripps 
started most of his papers, beginning with 
the Cleveland Press. But that was not the 
way Roy Howard and his partner Robert 
Paine Scripps, the Old Man’s youngest 
son, thought things should be done in 
modern times. 

After a year, however, the Scripps- 
Howard “Fat Lady” took the El Paso Post 
into her ample lap. And last week the 
dominant El] Paso Post absorbed its eve- 
ning competitor, the Herald, becoming the 
Herald-Post. 

If the circumstances of the birth of 
the Post illustrated early Scripps-Howard 
characteristics, so did the purchase of the 
Herald exemplify later characteristics. For 
in just such fashion have Partners Howard 
and Scripps and General Manager William 
Waller Hawkins set about “cleaning up 
the territory” wherever there was one 
newspaper too many. Not counting 
merged properties they now have 25 news- 
papers: Sometimes, as in Akron (Times- 
Press), Knoxville (News-Sentinel), Mem- 
phis (Press-Scimitar) they have bought. 
Elsewhere, as in Des Moines, Norfolk, 
Terre Haute, Sacramento, they have 
moved out. For Scripps-Howard, no clut- 
tered fields. 

When the editors and publishers of the 
land hold their annual convention in Man- 
hattan next week, of larger interest than 
Scripps-Howard’s purchase in El Paso will 
be its last purchase before that. The pro- 
fession will be asking about, discussing the 
first “shake-down” figures on the daring 
purchase of the New York World by the 
S-H chain’s ace, the New York Telegram. 
_How the morning, evening and Sunday 
circulation pies of the World have been 
cut is shown in the following summaries, 
compiled from the frankest statements and 
shrewdest guesses available: 


Pie & Present 

Morning Pieces Totals 
ee NOOO £28 9 
TOMOS soc dete i 70,000 497,000 
Herald Tribune.... 65,000 363,000 
A merican ..... ian 65,000 317,000 
Daily News....... 50,000 1,346,000 
er Sous wabass 5,000 596,362 


Pie & Present 
Evening Pieces Totals 
WorLD 276,000 aes 
World-Telegram 200,000 440,000 
BR as. 640 alie v0 6 15,000 320,000 
DO PPE R Pr 30,000 689,000 
a fate nial dcate bia saa 5,000 102,900 
Sunday Now 
WorLpD 492,000 vy 
Se 50,000 807,997 
Herald Tribune.... 100,000 540,090 
Par 200,000 1,250,000 
Sunday News...... 96,000 1,862,000 


In advertising lineage the World-Tele- 
gram got practically all of the Evening 
World’s. The American got the morning 
want ads—a juicy chunk of business. 
Among the others the Times seemed to 
show the greatest gain, the Herald Tribune, 
and Daily News ranking next. But the 
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ROBERT PAINE SCRIPPS 
Another Old Man? 


newspapers’ excited advertisements in each 
other’s pages, and the Easter trade, made 
all advertising figures inconclusive. 

The New Figures. Extinguishing the 
dying Worlds brought Publishers Scripps & 
Howard into strong national relief. Mr. 
Hearst is aging; his sons are youths. Mr. 
Ochs and Mr. Reid are great conservative 
impersonalities. Mr. Curtis never has 
loomed as a newspaper publisher. Except 
for Publishers Patterson & McCormick, 
there are no other national newspaper per- 
sonages except Chain-publishers Robert 
Paine Scripps and Roy Wilson Howard. 

“Old Man” Scripps, like “Old Joe” 
Pulitzer used to wear a beard. “Bob” 
Scripps has been growing one since Octo- 
ber. From a dubious trowel beard it has 
evolved into a ‘handsome spade affair, 
Messianic full face and like Italos Balbo’s 
in profile. Partner Howard’s visage re- 
mains the same—chipmunkish, irrepressi- 
ble, oriental. Quicker to read than their 
faces are their respective offices, high in 
the New York Central Building. 

One office (the door of which is rarely 
shut) is a harmony of brown oak with 
beamed ceiling, paneled walls, high book- 
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shelves. The leaded panes of the windows 
are stained with nautical legends—fish, 
dolphins; a bit of an ancient maritime 
chart; a square rigger. A great tapestry 
alone adorns the walls. Here, at a mas- 
sive oak desk sits the massive youngest 
Scripps, editorial director of 25 news- 
papers, amid a sombre ruggedness that 
seems a filial translation of the father’s 
hardiness complex. 

Farther down the hall, guarded from 
the main corridor by two secretarial offices, 
is a flaming lacquer-red door. When this 
door is thrown open, the scene is like the 
bursting of a rocket. Dazzling golds, lac- 
quer reds and blacks provide a setting for 
a wealth of Chinese ornament—scrolls, 
silks, rare carvings, vases, a_ golden 
Buddha. The walls are papered with 
golden Chinese tea-paper. On the floor is 
a great rug of gold, red & black with a 
geometric pseudo-oriental pattern — de- 
signed by Publisher Howard and made in 
China to his order. The furniture is of 
lacquer red, trimmed with black. At the 
red desk are red dictaphone, jars of white 
jade for clips and pens. A circular mirror 
five feet in diameter, framed in red and 
black, hangs on the wall behind the pub- 
lisher’s chair. 

In a small anteroom, papered in black, 
are a draped couch, and more oriental 
curios—among them an opium pipe, tro- 
phy of a police raid in Pittsburgh. Ad- 
joining the anteroom is a spacious gold- 
walled lavatory, the plumbing fixtures of 
black porcelain. In a corner stands a 
lacquer red refrigerator with the motor 
disguised as a gold pagoda. 

In neither office will be found the tro- 
phies so dear to most newspaper publishers 
—autographed pictures, framed letters, 
copies of notable editions of their news- 
papers. All such are stored away. 

In one respect the offices fail as a re- 
flection of their occupants. One would 
think, especially after seeing the beard, 
that Publisher Scripps is the older man. 
He is 35 to Howard's 48. 

The beard has earned for Bob Scripps 
a good deal of raillery, which he quietly 
relishes. Driving across the U. S.,* he 
says, he one day neglected to shave. For 
amusement he “let it grow,” toyed with 
it from week to week. Amusement it 
may have been at the start; but the beard 
is now becoming part of the grave, pun- 
ditical figure which Publisher Scripps sug- 
gests as he pens learned treatises on eco- 
nomics. Once more the organization is 
getting an Old Man. Something in the 
atmosphere of the Scripps-Howard offices 
suggests that this was necessary, that the 
subordinates feel that Partner Howard’s 
flair has unduly (though unconsciously ) 
eclipsed Partner Scripps’s sterling worth. 
Howard for a story—yes—but Scripps for 
a policy. The order of their names in 
the partnership will probably be increas- 
ingly justified in the public mind. 

Most men working in the Scripps-How- 
ard organization find difficulty in defining 
where one of their chiefs leaves off and 
the other begins. Officially, Scripps is 
president, controlling stockholder (he in- 
herited the 40% ownership from his 

*He has several cars, usually drives a Mer- 
cedes, never takes a chauffeur. Roy Howard, 
impulsive and impatient, is a “terrible driver,’ 
rarely takes the wheel of his Minerva or Loco- 
mobile. 
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father) and editorial director. If imagina- 
tion be stretched he could discharge his 
good friend Howard, second-biggest stock- 
holder or General Manager Hawkins, third 
biggest. (The rest is distributed through- 
out the chain.) But neither aspires to be 
a dictator. To almost everyone in the 
company they are “Bob” and “Roy” 
(Howard particularly feels embarrassment 
at being “mistered”). Of the two Roy 
Howard, as everyone knows, is the dyed- 
in-wool reporter, the scoopster, the man 
who wants to be where everything is go- 
ing on—and is. (Last week he returned 
from a holiday in Havana. Scripps was 
at his Ridgefield, Conn. estate named 
“Kinderwall”—‘‘Woods of the Little Chil- 
dren.”) Howard is the more inventive; 
Scripps is the balance wheel that keeps 
him from wild tangents. 

Old Man Scripps once said: “I’m going 
to have my troubles with Bob, but 
when he gets his stride, he will be more 
like me than either Jim or John.” 

At that time Bob was twelve—gangling, 
stoopshouldered and over six feet tall. 
His father had retired from business, en- 
trusted the newspaper management to the 
late James G., eldest son. From the age 
of 17 Bob Scripps was either working on 
a Scripps paper, traveling and studying, 
or learning directly from his father. When 
Old Man Scripps died in 1926, Bob was not 
only qualified to carry on but had fulfilled 
his father’s prediction: he was most like 
him. He has lived up to the admonition 
embodied in a letter by Old Man Scripps 
when the latter embarked on the yachting 
cruise from which he was not to return: 

“I should prefer that you should suc- 
ceed in being in all things a gentleman, 
according to the real meaning of the word, 
than that you should vastly increase the 
money value of the estate. Being a gen- 
tleman, you cannot fail to devote your 
whole mind and energy to the service of 
the plain people who constitute the vast 
majority of the people of the United 
States. 


Sold: Pride & Liberty 
In the city-rooms of the Chicago Trib- 
une and the New York Daily News, editors 


gasped and whistled to themselves as 
they took a story. Their employers, 
Col. Robert Rutherford McCormick and 
Capt. Joseph Medill Patterson, suddenly, 
unexpectedly, had sold their nickel-weekly 
Liberty to Bernarr Macfadden! 

Liberty had been Publisher Patterson’s 
especial pride. When the money-making 
Daily News proved no outlet for the Trib- 
une’s profits, he deliberately set himself 
(in 1924) to challenge the Saturday 
Evening Post. He aimed at a slightly more 
jazz-loving level of the public than Sat- 
evepost’s audience is supposed to be 
Spending some $14,000,000 he got as high 
as 2,470,882 readers. (Satevepost has been 
more than 3,000,000.) In 1929 he prophe- 
sied: “We estimate that in 1935 Liberty 
will have the largest magazine circulation 
in the world.” He even showed a graph of 
the future, in which Liberty topped Sat- 
evepost jauntily (Time, July 1, 1929). 
Last week Liberty’s circulation, always 
99% newsstand, was claimed to have 
reached over 2,400,000. 

The publishing world long had known 
that Liberty’s advertising was being rid- 
den to death by hard-boiled General Man- 
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ager Max Annenberg, concerning whose 
acquaintance with Chicago’s famed Scar- 
face Al Capone an interesting testimonial 
was published last week in Big Bill 
Thompson’s “The Tribune Shadow” (see 
p. 15). Annenberg once promised a 250,- 
ooo circulation growth at no increased 
page-rate and got thereby many an adver- 
tiser. Forthwith he cut Liberty’s page- 
size, lost in goodwill what he had made in 
profit. James O’Shaughnessy, expert on 
advertising, was called in (Time, July 29, 
1929), but could not revive the invalid. 








BERNARR (“Bopy Love”) MACFADDEN 


Editors whistled. 


Advertising makes a magazine pay; Lib- 
erty did not pay. It ailed, grew thinner, 
was printed on cheaper paper. 

Still it remained Capt. Patterson’s pride. 
He was satisfying his readers. Some people 
thought he might run Liberty a while 
longer and then close it up. Few people 
suspected he would ever let it go into 
other hands 

The hands that take Liberty may be 
just what it needs. Bernarr (“Body 
Love”) Macfadden, as Macfadden Publi- 
cations, Inc., has built up True Story 
Magazine in five years from an advertis- 
ing revenue of $1,850,778 to $3,546,345. 
That he knows about circulation, too, is 
shown by the fact that his 13 magazines 
(Physical Culture, True Romance, True 
Detective Mysteries, etc.) have combined 
annual circulation of 56,000,000; Liberty’s 
will make him third largest annual circula- 
tion-holder in the U. $.* Macfadden an 
nounced last week that Liberty’s editorial 
policy would be continued unchanged 

Just what the terms of the sale were 
was not learned, but this much was known: 
The Detroit Daily, a tabloid resembling 
New York’s Evening Graphic, was taken 
by Publishers Patterson & McCormick 
from Mr. Macfadden in the nature of a 
trade. Its name will be changed to the 
Detroit Daily Mirror. It will be edited by 
City Editor Frank Carson of the New 
York Daily News 

*First: Curtis Publishing Co. Second: Crowell 
Publ'shing Co. 
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Speaking of the Dead 


“All winter the Chicago Tribune cam- 
paigned against Mayor William Hale 
(“Big Bill”) Thompson with ugly cartoons 
and comment like this: 

Machine guns, machine politics— 
Have been Chicago’s lot— 
Machines to take you for a ride 
And put you on the spot. 


But in its “morgue,” against the day 
when “Big Bill” should die, the Tribune 
had a Thompson history not so damning. 
It was prepared by famed Political Writer 
Philip House Kinsley when the Mayor was 
near death from appendicitis last Novem- 
ber. It was almost an eulogy. 

By hook or crook, Big Bill obtained 
Kinsley’s article and last week, with the 
mayoralty campaign at its hottest and 
dirtiest, he produced it for Chicagoans to 
read in a counterblasting pamphlet on 
“The Tribune Shadow” (see p. 15). It 
was entitled: A COLORFUL CAREER. It 
said: “In his three decades of political ac- 
tivity, he has put his unmistakable stamp 
upon men and affairs. In both . . . the 
fight over Sunday closing of saloons and 
the street car strike . . . Mayor Thomp- 
son emerged with increased popularity 
. . . His achievements were such as peo- 
ple could see... .” 

The article’s least complimentary part 
was gently ironic: “Thus did he add to 
the gayety of nations, the enlightenment 
of the people, and win the nomination.” 
Its summary: “There was something of 
Cole Blease in him, and ‘Cotton Tom’ 
Heflin, Al Smith and Hiram Johnson... . 
He was a force to be reckoned with.” 

Above a reproduction of the original 
Tribune galley-proof, “Big Bill’s” cam- 
paign managers wrote: “This biography 

. undoubtedly represents what the 
Tribune really thinks about Thompson. It 
was willing to tell the truth if he were 
Sd 

To complete the Tribune’s discomfiture, 
Journalist Heywood Broun of the New 
York World-Telegram devoted a day’s 
column to the obituary, saying: “The inci- 
dent raises the whole question of what dif- 
ferentiation should be made between criti- 
cism of the quick and of the dead. It is 
familiar journalistic practice to take back 
a great deal about any opponent as soon 
as he has safely departed from life. I think 
this constitutes a faulty method.” 

Colyumist Broun recalled how the late 
Editor Frank Irving Cobb of the late 
New York World, after campaigning bit- 
terly against the mayoralty (1910-13) of 
William Jay Gaynor, took back nothing 
when Gaynor died (Sept. 12, 1913). Cobb 
wrote: “What the World said of William 
J. Gaynor .. . after Tammany had re- 
fused to renominate him fer Mayor, it de- 
sires to repeat now. Had the Mayor 
been able to control himself as sturdily as 
he was able to resist control from the out- 
side he would be a commanding fig- 
ure... .’” More violently, William Allen 
White wrote: “Frank Munsey, the great 
publisher, is dead [Dec. 22, 1925]. Frank 
Munsey contributed to the journalism of 
his day the talent of a meat-packer, the 
morals of a money changer and the man- 
ners of an undertaker. He and his kind 
have about succeeded in transforming 4 
once noble profession into an eight percent 
security. May he rest in trust.” 
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It’s the ride that sells the car! Smart lines 
cannot forgive hard riding—nor can eager 
power dispel fatigue. The ride must be right! 
Each buyer wants this proof of value—looks 
for it, not in specifications but on the road. 
That is why Delco goes so much further than 
the mere supplying of hydraulic shock absorb- 
ers. That is why Delco engineers weigh each 
comfort factor carefully, why they make hun- 
dreds of experiments and tests—before they 
prescribe the shock absorber for each car 
model. Most of the leading automobile manu- 
facturers provide a Delco-engineered ride. 
More Delco-Lovejoy hydraulics are now being 
installed than all other shock absorbers com- 


bined. Delco-Lovejoy rides help to sell cars. 


DELCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION, DAYTON, OHIO 


oe 


Duodraulic 
SHOCK ABSORBERS 
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TAKE YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE...IT _— COST NO MORE! | MILESTONES 
Cictorial umnprresslons hy tlelen. Wilh 


Ilelen Wills, a passen- 
ger on the White Star 
Liner Majestic last 
summer, illustrated the 
incidents which im- 
pressed her. This is one 
of a series. 


Her comment: 
“How manyturns 
makea mile? This 
young couple are doing 
their daily three miles. 
The vast sweep of sea 
and sky is theirs!”” 


Week idle, 

















FOR THOSE WHO LIVE. 
GRACIOUSLY 


HOSE who live graciously are fastidious in 
their choice of ships. They are in that discrimi- 





nating coterie of travelers who invariably sail on 
the Majestic (world’s largest ship), Olympic, Homeric 
or Belgenland when speed is essential; on the 
Minnetonka or Minnewaska of the Atlantic Transport 
Line when a sea trip of a week can be indulged in. 
If thrift is necessary and style a requisite, the 
world’s largest Cabin liner Britannic and her run- 
ning mates the Adriatic, Baltic, Cedric and Lapland. 
And for utmost economy there is Tourist third cabin. 
Three of our great ships, Pennland, Westernland 


and Minnekahda carry “Tourist” exclusively. 





Engaged. Ethel Mallinckrodt Dor. 


| rance, daughter of the late President John 


Thompson Dorrance of Campbell Soup 
Co.. heiress with three sisters and a brother 
of his $150,000,000 estate; and Tristram 


| C. Colket, Haverford, Pa. broker. 


© 


Married. Helen Gahagan, actress (To- 


| night or Never) opera singer (Tosca) ; and 


Melvyn Douglas, actor (Tonight or 
Never); in Brooklyn, N. Y. (see p. 38). 


Married. Major William Kennelly, 
president of the New York Athletic 


) 


Club, and a Miss Marian Horton Paine, 
’ 


27; in Manhattan. 
EY Wee 

Divorced. Betty Compton, 24, musi- 
comedienne (Oh, Kay!, Fifty Million 
Frenchmen), friend of Mayor James John 
(“Jimmy’’) Walker; from Edward Duryea 
Dowling, cinema dialog director whom she 
had married secretly in Manhattan’s Carl- 
ton House 33 days prior (Time, March 2), 
from whom she became estranged two 
days later (Time. March 16); in Cuerna- 


| vaca, Mexico, after “a day or two” resi- 
| dence. Grounds: “cruelty, personal vio- 


lence, refusal to provide maintenance.” 


| Said the New York Daily Mirror: “An 
| attempt at suicide preceded Miss Comp- 


ton’s marriage . . . Dowling was an inter- 


| lude . . . from which the actress emerged 


when it reached the ears of the man she 


| really loved, causing a serious physical 


breakdown. Then she repented, but a 
mysteriously powerful element was al- 
ready on the move. 

“Marry Dowling! 

“She must obey. Perhaps she will tell 


| the story some day. 


“Who had informed against her? De- 
tectives—possibly! . . . Telephone wires 
talk.” 


<> 
Divorced. Roy Chapman Andrews, 
curator-in-chief of Asiatic exploration & 
research at Manhattan’s Museum of Nat- 


ural History; by Mrs. Yvette Borup 


Andrews; in Paris. Grounds: desertion. 


A 
——— 


Honored. Knute Kenneth Rockne, 


| Notre Dame University’s famed Nor- 
wegian-born football coach killed last fort- 
| night in an airplane crash (Time, April 6); 


by King Haakon VII of Norway, who sent 
Olaf Bernts, Norwegian consul in Chicago 
as his personal representative at the 
Rockne funeral in South Bend, Ind., and 
who made known that he would confer 
posthumous Norwegian knighthood upon 


| Mr. Rockne within six months. 


Some 1,400 mourners gathered in Sacred 
Heart Church on the Notre Dame campus, 
where six years ago Knute Rockne was 
baptized into the Roman Catholic Church. 
They heard Rev. Charles Leo O’Donnell, 
president of Notre Dame University, say: 


| “This is not death but immortality.” The 
| Rockne children (Knute Jr., William, John 


| and Mary Jean) were there and many an 


30 Principal Offices in the U. S. and Canada. Main Office, 
No. 1 Broadway, New York. Authorized agents everywhere, 


| oldtime Notre Dame footballer. Pall- 
| bearers were members of Rockne’s last 


| team: Tom Conley, Tom Yarr, Frank 


WHITE STAR LINE - RED STAR LINE » ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL 


MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Carideo, Marchmont Schwartz, Marty 


| Brill, Larry Mullins. Outside the church 


waited mourning thousands, who followed 


| the cortége to Highland Cemetery, wept 
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Your lirst Home Movie 


-a thrill 


Thousands are now enjoying this 
fascinating home entertainment. 


Movies you make yourself with 
the $75 Ciné-Kodak 


HERE’s entertainment for a lifetime 
in Ciné-Kodak. Today—the fun of 
taking the pictures; tomorrow, next week, 
next year, or even a decade hence—the 
fun of showing them on the screen. 
Whatever you are interested in, Ciné- 
Kodak will catch and hold for you in 
action. Your children, your friends, your 
travels, your sports—all can be brought 
to the silver screen in your own home, to 
be shown—as often as you wish. 


TIME 


29 


youll never forget 


Ciné-Kodak, Model M, 
is the lightest weight 
camera that loads with 
100 feet of 16 mm. film. 
Comes with 7.3.5 lens. 
Kodascope Projectors 
as low as $60. 


WITH CASE 
Then, too, you can amplify your per- 
sonal pictures by rental or purchase of the 


best in professional movies—comedy, 
drama, comic cartoons. All the fun and 


drama of the screen are yours. And the 
cost is less than you think. 


Let your dealer show you the Ciné- 
Kodak Model M ($75) and what Ciné- 
Kodak can do. A complete outfit, now, at 
less than $150—including a camera, case, 
projector, screen, and your first hundred 
feet of film. Kodak quality all the way. 


Mail coupon for free 
HOME MOVIE BOOKLET 


Eastman Kopakx Company, Rochester, New York 
Please send me FREE illustrated booklet telling me 


how I can easily make my own movies. 


Name 





Street 


T. 4-13 


aaa EE 


C ine -Ko dak Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 
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and prayed as the body was lowered into 
a grave under the Old Council Oak, 
where Explorer René Robert Cavelier, 
Sieur de LaSalle, smoked the pipe of peace 
with the Indians.* 


o— 

Died. Frank B. Gorman, 60, longtime 
(40 years) clerk of the U. S. Senate, 
lately attendant in the reference room in 
the Congressional Library; after being 


bludgeoned and robbed in a Chicago street. 
—— 


Died. Nathan Frank, 70, founder of 


| the St. Louis Star, onetime (1889-91) U. 


LUE 


THE UNIVERSAL APPEAL! 


People cross the Atlantic via Cunard in far larger numbers 
than by any other line or group of lines... have been 
doing so consistently for years. 


This enduring and persistent preference is founded upon many things, 
not the least of which is value ... value from every viewpoint of dis- 


tinctive service, comfort and atmosphere. 


Always Cunard has stood as a symbol of excellence . . . excellence bred 
of 91 years of steamship management .. . of catering to the individual 


needs and tastes of millions of ocean voyagers. 


Aboard Cunarders you will find the unlimited 4 la carte menu, at no 
extra cost... the deft competence of stewards long trained in Cunard 
traditions, stewards who like all the Cunard staff, speak your own language. 


The time-saving feature of Cunard ships is a matter of days... not 
hours, due to the unparalleled frequency of the Cunard Service... 
123 Sailings to Europe between April 1st and mid-August. A sailing 
exactly to suit you... when you want it... with a choice of every 


type of accommodations, from the super-luxurious to the modest. 


Not content with past glories and achievements...» Cunard 
announces the building of the new Super-Cunarder that 


will write a fresh chapter in the history of transatlantic travel. 


Your Local Agent or The Cunard Steam Ship Co., Lid., 25 Broadway, New York 


CU 


S. Representative from the 12th Missouri 
District, onetime (1896) chairman of the 
Republican State Executive Committee; of 
a streptococcus infection; in St. Louis. 


) 


‘Died. Mrs. Helen Smith Tower, 73, 
relict of the late Charlemagne Tower, who 
was successively U. S. Minister to Austria- 
Hungary, U. S. Ambassador to Russia and 

ermany from 1897 to 1907 (he died in 
1923); in Philadelphia. A brilliant hostess, 
Mrs. Tower was once called “the 
von Moltke of society’’+ by Kaiser Wil- 
helm. 


BE Se 

Died. De Lancey Nicoll, 75, onetime 
(1891-94) New York County District 
Attorney, presecutor of many a famed 
case (notably New York City’s “Boodle 
Aldermen” when he was Assistant District 
Attorney); in Manhattan. 


o—— 

Died. André Jules Michelin, 78, French 
tire manufacturer, honorary president of 
the Aéro Club de France, donor of the 
Michelin Cup (aviation); in Paris, 
Founded in 1888, André Michelin & Cie., 
is known the world over for Bibendum 
the fat man, made of tires, in its advertise- 
ments. U.S. competition closed the Mich- 
elin plant at Milltown, N. J. year ago. 


A 
es at 


Died. Mrs. Sara Gracie King Iselin, 80, 
wife of Banker Adrian Iselin (A. Iselin & 
Co.); in her sleep; in Manhattan. A 
famed dowager, she was, said the New 
York Times, “reputed to look rather 
severely upon certain so-called intruders 
in the modern social life of the city and 
to limit her own list to men and women 
of the older American families, whose 
views of social conduct agreed with hers.” 


Died. Arthur John Bigge, Lord Stam- 
fordham, 81, private secretary to King 
George V and the late Queen Victoria; 
after an operation; in London. A friend 
of the Prince Imperial of France (son of 
Napoleon III and Empress Eugénie), he 
was in South Africa when the Prince was 
killed, brought his body to England, es- 
corted the Empress later to the scene of 
her son’s death. Appointed a groom-in- 
waiting, Lieut.-Colonel Bigge was knight- 
ed, became Queen Victoria’s secretary in 
1895, was thereafter the tactful guardian 


| of many a royal secret. 


*“How those Indians would have respected 
Rockne could they have seen one of his football 
teams in action. 

“There is a lesson for salesmen and adver 
tising men in Rockne’s life work. He could 
transfer an idea from his own brain to the 
brains of others and make them win, That is 
the secret of salesmanship.” 

—Colyumist Arthur Brisbane. 

Count Helmuth Carl Bernhard von Moltke 
(1800-91), Franco-Prussian leader, was ac- 
counted an even greater general than his nephew 
Helmuth Hohannes Ludwig von Moltke (1848- 
1916), World War Chief-of-Staff. 
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“DEALER INFLUENCE” 


es and NH Y! 


lr is a truism in advertising that 
THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST stands head and shoulders 
above any other publication in 
dealer influence. 


Just what is meant by that? 


Merely this: dealers are inclined 
to favor merchandise advertised 
in The Post —to stock it, display 
it, give it special attention. 


This is of course an important 
advantage to any product which 
looks to store co6peration as an 
aid to sale. 


Goods advertised in The Post enjoy 
this advantage, simply because 


dealers have learned by experience 
that goods so advertised can be de- 
pended upon to move off the shelves! 


Your dealer behind his counter 
sees advertising at work. 


He is influenced by advertising 
in The Post because he knows 
his customers are likewise 
influenced. 


His customers are your custom- 
ers, in the final analysis. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST each week reaches the 
most progressive, most intelligent 
three -million-families of them in 
America! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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SEE BONNIE SCOTLAND 


TIME 
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SCIENCE 


| Motor Knock 


By taking motion pictures through a 


| quartz window in a gasoline motor’s com- 


bustion chamber and by registering the 
pressure changes, Lloyd Withrow and 


| T. A. Boyd of General Motors were able 


to tell the American Chemical Society at 


| Indianapolis last week exactly why motors 
| knock. Quality of gasoline is the cause. 





AND TRAVEL BY | 
A WORLD FAMOUS TRAIN | 


4 
Take the FLYING SCOTSMAN ... 


superb train of modern luxury... at 
10.0 a.m. any week-day from King's 
Cross Station (London) and in just 8% 
hours you will be in Edinburgh. Glori- 
ous Edinburgh... Athens of the North 
they call it... well named too ...the 
rugged beauty of the castle high upon 
the rock is not excelled by the Acrop- 
olis. When you have seen and left 
the beauty of Edinburgh, go north to 
mighty Stirling . . . then further to Bal- 
moral, highland home of the King and 
Queen. Scotland makes poets... you 
will know why when you have seen 
the glorious Trossachs and the Western 
Highlands .. . Scotland makes golfers, 





too... you will understand this also 
when you have played at St. Andrews, 
Call or write for new descriptive 
booklet 98. 
5 
COMMUNICATE WITH KETCHAM 
General Agent 
11 W. 42nd Street, New York 


a 


| Channel. 
| graph Laboratories and Le Matériel Télé- 


| faced each other. 


| in diameter. 





LONDON 
AND NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


| rain or other climatic conditions. 
| company claims that the wave-lengths can 


With good fuel a pencil of flame darts 
from the spark plug and ignites all the 
charge progressively. This occurs in 1/250 
sec. With knocking gasoline, the instant 
the spark starts ignition, the first burned 
fuel creates sufficient heat and pressure to 
ignite all the remaining fuel in one sharp 
blast, before the spark flame can do its 
comparatively slow duty. Anti-knock com- 
pounds obviate the blast, enable the fuel 
to burn with proper slowness. An ob- 
servation: gasoline knocks occur after ig- 
nition, not before as had been generally 
supposed. 


Micro Radio 

The lengths of the radio waves used 
in ordinary U. S. broadcasting range be- 
tween 200 and 547 metres. Short-wave 


| broadcasting uses waves around 50 metres 
| in length. 


Last week “micro” rays only 
18 centimetres (7.09 in.) long carried 
two-way conversations across the English 
International Telephone & Tele- 


phonique of France made the test. 

Simple equipment did the work. Send- 
ing and receiving devices were practically 
the same. Each device consisted of a 
vacuum tube which transformed telephone 
frequency into the high micro-ray fre- 
quency of 1,600,000,000 oscillations a 
second. Wires carried the oscillations to 


| an antenna two centimetres (less than one 
| inch) long. 


The antenna was fixed at the 
focal points of two curved reflectors which 
One, facing in the direc- 
tion messages were to be sent, was ten feet 
The other suggested a motor- 
car headlight. The two reflectors concen- 
trated the waves which the antenna 
emitted into a sharply defined beam. 

Two of these devices were set up, about 
100 yd. apart, on each side of the Channel. 
The large reflector of the one functioning 
as a transmitter on one shore pointed at 
the large reflector of the receiver on the 
opposite shore. 

The receiver caught the radio beam and 
focused it on the receiver antenna, whence 
it was carried and transformed into audible 
waves. 

Power required was one-half watt, which 
is just enough to light a flashlight. 

I. T. & T. reported that the micro waves 


do not fade, and are not affected by fog, 
The 


be controlled so precisely that 250,000 
transmitters could broadcast simultane- 
ously. Thus television, which needs many 
wave-lengths, finds a new tool. 

I. T. & T. intends to commercialize the 
apparatus at once—for use on ships, light- 
houses, airplanes. 


Electron Speeds 


By a clever device Chairman Robert 
Andrews Millikan of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology was able to measure 
the electrical charge of the electron, the 
indivisible unit of all electricity. For that 
Dr. Millikan won a 1923 Nobel Prize, 
Last week two other Caltech men—Jesse 
W. M. du Mond and Harry Kirkpatrick— 
reported the perfection of another device, 
to measure the speed of electrons moving 
within atoms. 

A serviceable description of the struc- 
ture of an atom is this: At its core are, 
according to the particular kind of atom, 
I to 238 protons (positive charges of elec- 
tricity). The hydrogen atom (simplest) 
has one proton at its nucleus. Helium 
(next simplest) has four nuclear protons. 
But two are herded into inaction by two 
nuclear electrons. This leaves two positive 
sports on the helium nucleus. They in turn 
are kept from rampage by two more orbital 
electrons which whirl about the nucleus at 
a comparatively vast distance. The atomic 
structures of elements heavier than helium 
are like helium’s—a nuclear core of pro- 
tons held together and neutralized by fewer 
electrons and the difference between pro- 
tons and nuclear electrons made up by an 
equal number of electrons in one or more 
enveloping orbits. 

To understand how the speed of an 
atom’s orbital electrons might be meas- 
ured, take the illustration of a_ ball 
bounced against a figure on a moving 
merry-go-round. The speed of the ball 
as it strikes the moving figure will differ 
from the speed of the ball as it rebounds. 
By calculating with the two speeds it is 
possible to compute the merry-go-round’s 
rate of revolution. 

What Caltech’s du Mond and Kirkpat- 
rick did was to shoot X-rays of known 
wave-length at the atoms of various ele- 
ments. When an X-ray strikes an atom, 
the X-ray presumably hits and bounces off 
the orbital electrons, which are moving so 
fast that they give the effect of an impervi- 
ous surface. The impact of the electrons 
alters the length of the X-ray wave. The 
difference between the original and altered 
wave is the measure of an orbital elec- 
tron’s speed. 

The nicety of the du Mond-Kirkpatrick 
experiment lay in their photographing the 
rebounding X-rays in such fashion that 
the wave-length change could be exactly 
measured. 

The value of their work lay in its meas- 
uring electrons bound in atoms. An older 
method measures velocities of free elec- 
trons by use of an electric field, a magnetic 
field and a fluorescent screen.* 

Such methods disclose that some elec- 
trons move as slowly as 1% (within beryl- 
lium) the speed of light and others as 
swiftly as 90% (radium’s Beta particles) 
light’s speed. Light is known to travel 
(until Professor Albert Abraham Michel- 
son, who last week was in a serious nervous 
collapse at Pasadena, figures it more ac- 
curately) 186,285 mi. per sec. 


*Fluorescence is the visible effect of short 
waves being absorbed by an object which’ then 
emits longer, visible rays (in the direction of 
violet towards red). 
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RELIGION Fipanee 


Grail? | Around the World...in Paris 


In a vault of the Chatham Phenix Na- | 
tional Bank & Trust Co. on Fifth Avenue, | International Overseas Exposition 
| Manhattan, lies a silver cup of great an- May to October, 1931 
| tiquity. It is believed by many to be the | _ 
Holy Grail which according to legend van- | You’ve never had time for a "Round the 
ished mysteriously after Sir Galahad took | World Cruise? This year, Paris is the world- 


it to the city of Sarras in the East. The |im-one! ‘7 Climb the steps of a glittering 
cup is known as the Great Chalice of Indo-Chinese Temple . .. see the Royal Cam- 


: } ae eave : bodian ballet .. . hear the tiger roar in his 
Antioch, where it was discovered in 1910 native jungle ... whisk yourself around the 
| by some excavating Arabs. It has been | corner into the African desert... here’s a 

since 1914 the property of Fahim Joseph 


1 4 : ; oh | Mehariste on his tall white camel, there's 
Kouchakji, a Syrian Catholic born in | Beau Geste, yonder’s a school in Mogador 
Aleppo who became a U. S. citizen last 


where solemn children drone the Koran all 
week. Art Collector Kouchakji was plan- 


| day long W Dip to the equator and watch 
ning last week to sail for France with the |the blood-curdling war dance of the Sene- 
Chalice, to show it in an exhibition of 


galese ... see the march of the Gods, priests 
Christian art at the Louvre next month. 


LAKES, 


MOUNTAINS, 
and 


SEASHORE 


promise 


A COOL 
SOJOURN IN 


CREE = . 
Se ee 





ESSE, 
Sas Set 


and priestesses of occult faiths, ceremonials 
old in magic a thousand years ago W At- 


re 


; Lake Como, Lake Maggiore 
|#s2%| - - . the Alpine valley-sta- 
SENI]@ tions...and the most re- 
| ase | nowned beaches of all Eu- 

4 rope. Summer is the time to 
see them! 
You bathe at the Lido when fashion 
gathers there. You paddle through 
the Grand. Canal...under velvet 
night skies. And discover in full tide 
the charm of Viareggio, Rapallo, 
Rimini—magic names to those who 
love the wine-dark sea. 








This will be the first time it will have been 
exhibited publicly, although archaeological 
experts and other accredited persons have 
always been allowed to examine it. 

The actual, original cup is a common 
silver vessel of poor and crude workman- 
ship. The rim is broken in places, as if 
fragments had been removed as keep- 
sakes. It is contained in an outer shell, 
whose workmanship establishes the an- 
tiquity of the Chalice and is the basis of 
the theory that the cup used by Christ 
and his disciples at the Last Supper was 
preserved and, perhaps several years after 
the Supper, fittingly decorated. The outer 
shell is a sheathing of elaborately sculp- 
tured silver, its gilded decorations carved 


in an open-work known in ancient times as | 


opus interrasile, one of the most beauti- 
ful and expensive kinds of workmanship 
then practiced in the Near East. The 


decorations are a continuous network of | 


tend the first Colonial Olympic Games... 
| theatres that dazzle with every variation of 
the world’s pageantry ... watch the haute 
couture filling its nimble brain with a thou- 
sand bizarre suggestions for the fashions of 
°32 ... dine and dance at restaurants that 
| promise new sensations even for Parisian 
| gourmets W The great Paris itself, that 
| was Lutetia, peopled by the Parisii in the 
| time of Julius Caesar; the Paris of Pepin 
the Short, and of the Plantagenets, of the 
Louis, and the Philips, and the noble House 
| of Valois; of the House of Bourbon, and of 
the great Napoleon, and the later Bonapartes 
|... think of the untold centuries of human 
joy and strife, tragedy and jubilation, that 
| have gone into its making, and there will 
come to you an echo of its warm and 
human soul W No matter how many times 
you've crossed ,,, this is a brand new thrill! 





leaves, stems, branches, birds and human | 


figures, from which the background has- 


| been cut away, so that the inner bow! is 


visible. The most striking part of all this 
elaborate carving are the twelve seated 
figures. These are identified as Jesus— 


once as a boy and once as an adult—and | 


| some of the disciples: Jude and James, 
| Peter, Paul, Mark, Matthew, John and 
James the Greater. Dr. Eisen regards the | 
It is note- | 


figures as actual portraits. 
worthy that Christ is beardless. 


SO LEHES 


J 


The theory of the cup as the Grail is | 
| further suggested by such symbols as vines, | ¥ 
| the Star of Bethlehem, the plate of loaves 

and fish. There is much evidence to show 
| that the Chalice could not date later than 
| the rst Century. That date has been chal- | 


But know the cities, too! In Florence 
and Rome you may nibble frozen ices 
in the open piazza cafes . . . and then 
loiter nearby in cool stone galleries 
amid the treasure of centuries. 


Of 
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A 10% reduction in rates has been 


<= 
» 9). 


ordered in all Italian hotels for the 
summer. Allow us to help you per- 
fect your plans, in co-operation with 
your tourist agent. Our office is op- 
erated by the Royal Italian Govern- 
ment for that purpose and that pur- 
pose alone. Itineraries, hotels, routes 

. Valuable and impartial data on 
all phases of travel to make the way 
easy and economical. Make it a re- 
solve not to miss Italy—and begin 
now by writing for a most interesting 
book on Italy. 


ITALIAN TOURIST 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
Squibb Building 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


| WITHOUT CONTROVERSY. 
| cause the pastor, Rev. James Alexander 


lenged by some experts, including Profes- | 


sor Charles Rufus Morey of Princeton, but 


is supported by Professors Arthur Bernard | 
| Cook of Cambridge and Josef Strzygowski 
| of Vienna. If they are correct, then Kou- | 


chakji’s Chalice may indeed be Galahad’s 
Grail, the true cup of Jesus. For history 
records no other important Christian cup 
in the century of the Lord. 


In Halley’s Bluff, Mo. 
Over the pulpit in the Little Christian 


| Union Church of Halley’s Bluff, Mo. 


hangs this motto: CHRISTIAN UNION 
Yet be- 


Brown, 67, could not eke out a living 





Information and literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 


| 
INTERNATIONAL WAGONS.-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
| AVENUE, N. Y., OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 
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Che §-31 Five-Passenger Sedan 


(Sport Equipment Extra) 


SY ESATE 
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ca 


las 
[Distinguished by the same aerodynamic lines that gained 


x 


immediate and universal approval for the Reo-Royale 


8-35, this new model 8-31 on a 131-inch wheelbase, 


[aS 


BERT es Ss 


now places Reo-Royale character at the disposal of a 


Bas 


much larger group of fine car buyers. The price of the 
new Reo-Royale 8-31 is $2145, the Reo-Royale 8-35, 


$2745, f. o. b. Lansing. Both lines now on display. 


ETE 
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REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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No matter what busi- 
ness you are in, here is 


GOOD 
NEWS 


Auburn has built and delivered up 
to March 27th more than 10,000 
cars, which is more than 80% as 
many cars as Auburn built in 12 
months last year. February was the 
greatest month in Auburn’s entire 
history. And March will be more 
than 50% greater than February. 
More than 337 Auburn dealers 
have been added this year. Auburn 
dealers’ stocks of new cars are the 
lowest in our history. We have no 
cars stored in warehouses. Every- 
where the Auburn dealer’s store is 
the mecca for increasing crowds. 


and Why: 


127 inch wheelbase, 
98 H. P. Straight Eight 
5-Pass. Closed Car 


°945 


f.o. b. factory 


Auburn upset all precedents, ex- 
ceeded all standards of comparison, 
and introduced values never before 
conceived in this industry with 5 


brand-new models. Auburn offers | 
longer wheelbase, stronger frames, | 


better performance, more room, 


finer design, greater durability, and | 


many advanced features and im- 
provements obtainable in no other 
car. Auburn’s new Custom Models 
are the only cars on the market 
that offer Silent-Constant Mesh, in 
combination with the new, im- 
proved L. G. S. method of Free 
Wheeling. 


AUIBNIKN 


POWERED BY LYCOMING 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
AUBURN, INDIANA 
Prices subject to change without notice 
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| from his 75% of the Sunday collections | 
and was obliged to. preach occasionally in 
a rival church, the Christian Union con- 
gregation started a controversy which 
ended with Mr. Brown’s resignation last 
December. 

Thereupon the elders sent to Kansas 
City for an evangelist of local renown, 
Rev. George Rider, 45. He swept down 
on Halley’s Bluff with an old-fashioned, 
long-term revival meeting, organized a 
children’s choir and a six-piece band, 
roared from the pulpit. Converts came | 
flocking. 

Lately Revivalist Rider heard that Pas- 
tor Brown had shut himself in his house, 
jealous and impoverished. Sorry, Revival- 
ist Rider made friendly overtures, but was | 
rebuffed. 

Last week a relative of Revivalist Rider | 
died in Kansas City. He was called to at- 
tend the funeral. Now was his chance to 
overcome the jealousy of his predecessor, 
to do him a good turn! Revivalist Rider 
got in his automobile, drove to Pastor 
Brown’s house and marched up to offer 
him the preaching of the Easter sermon. 

Pastor Brown seized his visitor and 
threw him out. Then he seized a revolver 
and fired at Revivalist Rider. He hit him 
in the back and, as he turned, in the left 
side. 

Revivalist Rider staggered out on the 
lawn, wavered to his knees. There he 
lifted up his voice in a hoarse prayer for 
his assailant’s forgiveness. Then he stag- 
gered to his car, where his wife was wait- 
ing. A little while later, in a hospital, he 
was dead. 

In jail, Pastor Brown moaned: “I wish 
r were dead, too!” But he insisted Re- 
vivalist Rider had forcefully trespassed on 
his premises. 

Elder R. A. True of the Church without 
Controversy intoned “He was crucified as 
the Master was, because men couldn’t see 
alike.” 


—--¢ 


O Happy Day 
Respectable citizens of Minneapolis 
were shocked and indignant one day last 
week as they listened to a Lenten program 
being played on the courthouse chimes. 
Right in the middle of the sacred music, 
the bells began to—yes, it was unmistak- 
able, hundreds of respectable Minnea- 
politans recognized it and at once rushed 
off to telephone their indignation—the 
bells were playing “How Dry I Am!” 
Chime-Ringer I. H. Auld, who had to | 
answer many of the indignant telephone 
calls, grew weary making his explanation. 
Like many another popular song, espe- | 
cially of the oldtime barroom variety, the 
tune of “How Dry I Am” was originally 
a good old hymn. Chimer Auld said he 
had merely been playing “O Happy Day” 
to which the words are: 
Stanza: 
O happy day that fixed my choice 
On Thee, my Savior and my God! 
Well may this glowing heart rejoice, 
And tell its raptures all abroad. 
Chorus: 
Happy day, happy day, 
When Jesus washed my sins away! 
He taught me how to watch and pray, 
And live rejoicing ev’ry day; 
Happy day, happy day 
When Jesus washed my sins away! 
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Mt. Hood in the Pacific Northwest 


Best Service to the Pacific North- 
west. Convenient daily trains from Chi- 
cago, Omaha,St. Louis, KansasCity and 
Denver, led by the “Portland Rose.” 


Wherever You’re Going 
in the West, 
We Can Help You 


_, Union Pacific offers you 
pec the greatest varie 
| fos biggest values, a choice 

of 15 National Parks and 
serves more of the scenic 
West than any other rail- 
road, including 


UNION 
) PACIFIC 
Pet 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska’ 
Western Dude Ranches 


Take advantage of low summer 
fares with liberal stopover privi- 
leges. At little more than half the 
usual rail fares via Union Pacific you 
can visit any of the above regions. 


Let us also tell you about our 
escorted all-expense tours. 


Write today for free illustrated 
booklets about any of our vaca- 
tion wonderlands. 


UNION PACIFIC 


J. P. Cummins, Gen’! Pass’r Agent ! 
Room 33, Union Pacific System 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me complete information 


and booklets about 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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... SOLVING and 
CONTROLLING the most stubborn 
Truck OPERATING 

Gr verywhere 


~hi- HEREVER trucks are used, in every 

Wie of service from light express 
to the biggest heavy duty jobs, the General 
Truck Balloon has proved to be the solu- 





ng tion of the tough tire problem. 

Because of the patented, “no-breaker- 
ou strip” construction, the General Truck 
vel Balloon is cool running at speeds no other 
ty, type of tire can stand. This exclusive 
pice principle permits the use of true balloon 
and pressure, lets the whole tire grip the road 
AL with softer, closer-clinging traction. Blows 


that cause carcass breaks and shorten 
the life of stiffer tires are absorbed. It 
means greater strength, slower wear, 
freedom from delays, far more mileage, 
rks smoother running that cuts down truck 
repairs through greater cushioning. 


Whether you are interested in ability to 


a” pull in deep mud and sand or high aver- 

age speeds for inter-state hauling—whether 
ner you figure tire life in length of service or 
ivi- total miles—no matter what your job is, 
the the new General Truck Balloon will bring 


you 


you remarkable savings. 
ns. 


Hundreds of single truck and fleet oper- 


p ators have made the change-over .. . Ask 
the General Tire dealer to figure a change- 
ited over on your trucks . . . THe GENERAL TIRE 


ica~ AND Rupper Company, AKRON, Ono. 


GENERAL 


IRUCkK BALLOON 


)TE —goes a long way to make friends 
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“AND HE 
LEARNED 


ABOUT PAPER 
FROM HER” 


] UST as a house- 
wife is fussy 
about her household 
tools, so your secre- 
tary is fussy about her 
commercial tools— 
and the greatest of these is paper! 
Give her Sea Foam Bond—and get re- 
sults — not alibis! 
Sea Foam Bond takes 14 carbon copies, 
if she uses thin carbon paper, as easily, 
legibly and as sharply cut as 4! It doesn’t 
slip or slide in the machine. It stands up 
straight and uncurled in the files — but 
requires minimum space, It takes era- 
sures as ducks take to water—pen, 
pencil, ink or typewriter. It has seven 
attractive colors—one to identify each 
department—if you like. 
Ask your dealer to show you and give 
you samples of Sea Foam Bond—the 
paper paced for today’s speed! 


Look for this mark in each Sea Foom Bond sheet 


StKTAMBono 


© ° 
> Wi 
THIN PAPER, ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR CARBON COPIES AND OFFICE FORMS 
Ny 


Here is the new Sea 
Foam Bond box. 1 
sheets of efficiency ! 


Use Coupon NOW! 


TTT 
BROWNVILLE PAPER CO., 
1 Bridge Street, Brownville, N. Y. 
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_ New Plays in Manhattan 


Lady Behind the Moon is a sickly 
adolescent play using the set of Philip 
Barry's Hotel Universe. As members of 
a bogus, theatrical beau monde, the char- 
acters are compelled to deliver languid 
aphorisms in that dialect which substi- 
tutes “Berris” for Paris. The story is 
about a violinist whose fiancée marries 
“the most famous lover in Europe” be- 
cause she believes the virtuoso has been 
philandering. On her wedding night, how- 
ever, she relents, is understood and for- 
given by the famed amorist, promised a 
speedy divorce. 


® 


Right of Happiness. For its almost ex- 
clusive use of bromide and cliché, this 
drama deserves to be ranked as a collec- 
tor’s item. The home of a Dr. Wardell 
is inhabited by his wife Myra, an efferves- 


| cent Russian girl named Sonia for whom 


life “goes booble-booble,” a trained nurse, 
and Nikolas (Robert DuRoy, co-producer 
of the piece) who is Russian and also 
crippled. It is difficult for Nikolas to re- 


| strain himself in his devotion to Myra, for 


as the physician says, the house possesses 
“a certain magic in the air.” After Nikolas 
learns that the doctor has delayed too long 
to operate on him for his deformity, he 
pounces upon Myra, whose screams bring 
the entire household into a pretty tableau 
of consternation at the Act II curtain. 
ners eae 

Greatest Show 

An entertainment troupe which eats 10,- 
ooo pancakes for breakfast, carries its own 
post office and uses more than half the ele- 
phants in America opened its 1931 season 
in Manhattan last week—Ringling Broth- 
ers and Barnum & Bailey’s Combined 
Shows, in every sense the Greatest Show 
on Earth. 

This year’s premiére was a little sad- 
dened by the absence of Lillian Leitzel, the 
small, muscular lady who used to do more 
than 200 one-handed giant turns on a rope 
high up under the Big Top. She fell and 
was killed when a trapeze ring broke with 
her in Copenhagen last February (Time, 
Feb. 23). Last week her husband, Trapez- 
ist Alfredo Codona, “The Wizard of 
Flight,” brought back her ashes in a golden 
urn. Airplanes dropped wreaths on his ship 
as it came up New York Harbor. 

There are still 800 other performers in 


| the Circus, however—whip-crackers who 


knock the caps off bottles 50 ft. away; 
whooping cowboys; clowns who operate 


| explosive Fords; agile gymnasts; “strange 


people from the far corners of the world.” 
And there are birds & beasts without end 
—sprightly little dogs; pigeons colored like 
easter eggs; zebras that never quite learn 
their tricks; a sea lion that balances itself 
on one flipper; another that plays the 
“Star Spangled Banner”; the sea elephant 
Goliath who snorts like thunder and gulps 
adult fish on his motor truck; horses that 
wheel through handsome convolutions. As 


| always, the Circus has something to please 


everybody. Boys who have grown too old 
to want to run away from home and carry 
water for the elephants may be inclined to 
do the same sort of thing for the eques- 


triennes, who are particularly beauteous 
this year. 

Chief new attraction is Clyde Beatty, 
26, of Chillicothe, Ohio, “the world’s 
youngest and most fearless wild animal 
trainer.” Mr. Beatty is left alone in a 
great cage in which there are some 40 
hissing, snarling, rumbling lions and tigers, 
These he persuades to form various artis- 
tic groupings by means of a whip, chair 
and frequently used revolver. Mr. Beatty’s 
most showmanlike beast is Kazan, a large 
old lion who quails and cowers very per- 
ceptibly when the trainer stares him into 
submission. But occasionally Kazan is un- 
able to stifle a yawn. 

The performance is still concluded by 
Hugo Zacchini, who permits himself to be 


ig — 








Crype Beatty & FRIEND 


He makes them quail 4o at a time. 


shot out of a cannon. Spectators shudder 
when they remember that an imitator, 
Harry Powers, died at Atlantic City when 
attempting the feat from an airplane. 


Belasco on Love 


Last week, on the eve of the marriage 
of Operatic Actress Helen Gahagan and 
Melvyn Douglas, stars of David Belasco’s 
Tonight or Never, Producer Belasco, filled 
with loving-kindness after three months on 
a sick-bed, announced: “It was a case of 
love at first sight. I’ve seen many f0- 
mances in the theatre, but none so fine, s0 
old-fashioned, so honest. . . . I make it 
a rule to bring together my future hero 
and heroine before I make my selection. 
... I can’t explain it, but I can sense 
how they will play together, in each other’s 
arms, or kiss each other. . . . If there is 
love at length, it must be decent. They 
have got to play straight with me and 
with each other.” t 

Surprised, theatre folk waited to see il 
Helen Gahagan would be starred in an- 
other Belasco play, for tradition dictates 
that any Belasco leading lady who mar- 
ries, automatically leaves his service. Ex- 
amples: Leslie Carter, Blanche Bates, 
Frances Starr, Katharine Cornell, Mary 
Ellis, Lenore Ulric. 
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6 CYLINDERS 


Drivesaiee offers 
the world’s lowest priced 2 ton 


truck chassis + + + and the most 
powerful 1¥%2 ton chassis ever 1% TON 


130” CHASSIS. . $695 
160” CHASSIS. . $775 


sold at $695 +++ both built by — =ostiwets 
2 TON 

Studebaker to its 79-year-old iss: sitsss: i 

policy of quality above price. ae ae 


Prices at the factory 
Bumpers extra 


BODIES 


Cabs and all standard bodies 

available with both 1% and 2 

| ton chassis including ponel, 
| / — tae a screen, express, stake,canopy, 
pee ae ee ee ~ (or 2: grain, cattle bodies, dumps. 





Half-ton Panel or Screen com- 
plete units $895 at the factory 


Correspondence with respon- 
sible dealers in open territory 
isinvited. StudebakerorPierce- 
Arrow truck franchises offer 
e ‘f ' unusual profits. 





ee 


: 2-TON ™~ 


+: y CHASSIS 
Pel S 
hero : 


=| SygUh ey - 9-045 - Ses277- 
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VERY Wednesday midnight a great 
ship glides from her New York pier, 
headed for Cherbourg, Southampton, 
Hamburg—a Hamburg-American cross- 
ing that always passes too soon for every- 
one aboard. 
For the Famous Four—S. S. NEW 
YORK, HAMBURG, DEUTSCH- 
LAND, ALBERT BALLIN ...have a 


particular appeal in the completeness of 
the comfort afforded. The spacious decks 
and “roomy” rooms, the excellence of 
the cuisine, the smoothness of sailing 
due to unique anti-rolling devices, the 
charming day-and-night grill where the 
“Line” signs the checks, meticulous ser- 
vice addressed individually to each voy- 
ager—these and a score more distinctive 
Hamburg-American features make the 
trip delightful throughout every hour. 


+ + + + 


Yet rates are moderate—as for exam- 
ple, lst Class as low as $217.50. Judge 
for yourself—get deck plans and illus- 
trated descriptions of the ‘‘Famous 
Four” by inquiring of your steamship 
or tourist agent, or at any of our 
offices. 


Or, Eight days 


For the luxury of a more Jeisurely 
trip, also with utmost comfort and at 


even lower rates, take one of the 


superb Cabin Liners... MILWAUKEE, 
ST. LOUIS and CLEVELAND. 


- + + 


VISIT GERMANY 


HospitableGermany...romanticGermany! 
Come by way of Hamburé, that charming 
old-world port of the Hamburg-American 
line. Punctual trains bear you to medieval 
towns, to incomparable treasures of art... 
to quaint inns where delicious food and 
comfortable accommodations await you. 
See the cities that startle the world with 
new advances in science. Visit the Hartz 
Mountains and the Black Forest... the 
Rhine valley of landscapes and castles...on 
your never-to-be-forgotten trip! 


YOUR LOCAL AGENT or 





[- amburg -kKAmerican 


9 BROADWAY 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
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NEW 


Los An 
Winnip 


cued ALICE 


and you will too, when 


you cruise with “Alice in 


NORTHERN Wonderlands”’ 
on the superb RELIANCE 


HERE are so many 

things to see and do; ‘to 
watch bubbling cauldrons of 
mud in Iceland, to go stolk- 
joerring through the Naeroe- 
dal, to view lovely Merok mir- 
rored in the emerald waters of 
far-famed Geirangerfjord— 
then to visit Stockholm, Rus- 
sia, Helsingfors, Tallinn, with 
a thousand new wonders at 
every turn. 

But, greatest wonder of all, 
is to visit Nature in all her 
magnificence and to do it 
aboard a vessel whichis the last 
word in luxury—the cruising 


steamship “RELIANCE”, 


There, you enjoy world-famous 
Hamburg-American service 
and cuisine, you lounge in spa- 
cious public rooms or your 
own commodious stateroom, 
you swim or have a set of ten- 
nis, dance or play bridge— 


sine 


NEW YORK CITY 


“teen 


enjoy yourself so thoroughly 
it is no wonder the sun stays 
up all night. 


+ *¥ + + 


The minimum rate has 
been reduced this year to 
$725 for the full 42 days— 
all accommodations re- 
duced in proportion. Send 
now for descriptive book- 
let, or get one from your 
local tourist agent, so you 


can plan to sail with us 
on this Wonder Cruise, 
from New York June 27th. 


Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver 


py 


. é 4 
¥) 
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Consider, Also— 


THE WORLD CRUISE . sa ae 
143 days—30 countries—38,000 miles—aboard the mag- 
nificent RESOLUTE. Sailing January 6th. Reductions 


on all accommodations. 


NORTH ATLANTIC SERVICE—with a sailing of one 


of the ‘‘Famous Four”’ every Wednesday midnight from 
New York to Cherbourg, Southampton, Hamburg—a 


week of solid comfort. Also, distinguished “‘cabin’”’ service. 


ee 
NORTHERN — 


WONDERIAND 
AND RUSSIA _ 








Edison’s New 
Dictating Machine 


EDISON 


pioneered 
in office 


organization 


The Ediphone quickly 
brought order out of the 


confusion of notebook | 


routine, avoiding office 


travel, waiting, and the | 
matching of two persons’ | 


time. When you provide | 
Ediphones for your dic- | 


tators, you take the most 
important step toward 
better office organization. 


Centralization of tran- 
scribing was made practi- 
cal, enabling employees to 


operate under supervision | 
while | 
saving the time and annoy- | 
ance to dictators of train- | 


for ‘‘better letters’’ 


ing new assistants. 


The reward for this en- 
terprise is better and more | 


permanent organization 


which is highly profitable | 


both to the firm and 
employees. 


Our National Service will prove 
this at your desk and guarantee 


the continued satisfaction of | 


your entire office. Hundreds of 
our old customers, nearby, will 
tell you so. Telephone “The 
Ediphone,”’ your City, or write 
for our book, ““An Easy Way to 
Chart Your Correspondence.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. | 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


World Wide Service in all Principal Cities 
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College Art 


If a young man wants to be a novelist, 
a poet, a playwright or an architect, col- 
lege is the traditional place for him to get 
his training. If he wants to be a painter 
he is expected to go to Paris or to one of 
the big art schools of New York, Boston, 
Chicago, despite the fact that all U. S. 
universities give art courses. Critics who 


wondered why this is so went last week to 


the dingy galleries of the College Art As- 
sociation in New York to see an exhibition 
of student work from 26 U. S. colleges, 
universities, museum schools. It was not 
overinspiring. From New Hampshire to 
Texas, the student body of the U. S. pre- 
sented anatomical drawings, studies in per- 
spective, hand-dyed batiks, linoleum cuts, 
designs for football stadia and perfume 
bottles “according to the laws of dynamic 
symmetry,” and a number of paintings in 
oil. 

Critics were most interested in the ex- 
hibit from Yale. Prominent on the faculty 
of the Yale Department of Fine Arts is 
kinetic Eugene Francis Savage, Leffingwell 
Professor of Painting. Professor Savage 
is a mural painter with most distinctive 
style. He designs strapping, greenish-white 
nudes with a great many muscles, posed 
in theatrical attitudes against classical 
landscapes. In this manner he has deco- 
rated the Elks National Memorial in Chi- 
cago and other buildings. Noticeable is 
the fact that most of his pupils draw and 
paint exactly like him. There is often rich 
reward for their fidelity. Professor Savage 
is a trustee and a member of the executive 
committee of the American Academy in 
Rome. Able Savage pupils frequently 
win the Prix de Rome in painting; three 
of them enjoy comfortable studios on the 
Janiculum at the present time. The works 
of the entire Yale delegation to the Col- 
lege Art show—and they included a 
Spaniard, two Irishmen, an Italian and a 
Chinese—looked almost as though it had 
all been designed by Professor Savage in 
person. 


—— « 


Genesis to Bossoms 

Ever since its exhibition at London’s 
Leicester Galleries two months ago, Sculp- 
tor Jacob Epstein’s white marble Genesis 
has moved critics and letters-to-the-7imes 
writers to a frenzy of denunciation. “You 
white foulness!” the Daily Express called 
it. Punch published tut-tutting cartoons. 
Last week the U. S. art world learned that 
the tide had turned. Genesis had found 
favorable reviews, and a purchaser. Opined 
the Manchester Guardian: 


“The face has a blind dignity and pathos 
and the forms mount up in strange rhythm 
from the vast limbs set in a rough base. 
. . . The concision of the design . . . is 
in Epstein’s maturest manner. In this 
work the sculptor has given us his concep- 
tion of the primeval mother of the scien- 
tists to set beside the ‘Eve’ of the classics. 
There is surely room for it in the world of 
at” 

Sculptor Epstein was more interested in 


le i me 
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his customers, Mr. & Mrs. Alfred Charles 
Bossom of swanky No. 5 Carlton Gar- 
dens, London. They got Genesis for their 
own for $5,000. 

An architect, an alderman, a man of 
wealth is clever little Purchaser Bossom. 
Like Sculptor Epstein he is of Semitic 
descent. His wealth derived from his con- 
ception and industrious execution of the 
idea of building skyscrapers like a grad- 


uated pile of boxes with the smallest on 


— 








EPSTEIN’s GENESIS 


The Manchester Guardian: “There is 
surely room for it.” 


top—the “set back” style to provide air 
and light. He designed the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank in New York (Seaboard Pres- 
ident Samuel Bayne is his father-in-law), 
the Magnolia Petroleum Building in Dal- 
las, Tex. Other important Bossom com- 
missions in the U. S. included the restora- 
tion of Fort Ticonderoga for ex-Congress- 
man Herbert C. Pell. In Britain he is a 
member of the London County Council 
and chairman of the Committee of the 
Royal Society of Arts for the Preservation 
of Ancient Cottages. The Bossoms may 
plant Genesis, obviously unsuitable for an 
Ancient Cottage, in their own garden. 


Parson Will 


Many a U. S. officer attached to British 
and Canadian divisions in 1917-18 remem- 
bers a small Official Artist with gleaming 
spectacles and a serious expression who 
wandered about Division Headquarters 
in a shaggy goatskin tunic and trench 
helmet drawing pictures of Generals. 
Those who talked with him discovered 
that he knew an enormous number of 
famous people. Intellectuals realized that 
this little man was the Will Rothenstein 
celebrated in Max Beerbohm’s Enoch 
Soames. When the first volume of his 
autobiography appeared in the U. S. last 
month,* readers had a chance to learn 
something of a man who is still compara- 


*MEN AND Memories, Recollections of (Sir) 
William Rothenstein, 1872—1900—Coward Mc- 
Cann ($5). 
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who has finally promised to part 
with good money for an 


electric refrigerator 


Now that it’s all over but the choosing, you 
will naturally want Her to have a Refrig- 
erator that will make the Woman Next Door 
take notice. 

The kind of a refrigerator She can boast 
about and take a pleasure in for years and 
years to come... for, after all, there’s nothing 
like settling a thing of this sort so that it 
will stay settled. 


To achieve this happy result you will need a 
refrigerator that looks like a thoroughbred 
and keeps on looking that way ... one that will 
do a scientifically proper job of keeping cool 
season in and season out without fail... and 
one that will keep you pleasantly surprised 
each month when you pay your electric bill... 

Did you know that Frigidaire, always in the 
forefront of its field, is responsible for develop- 
ments in the past fifteen years that have made 
household refrigeration so healthful, conven- 
ient and economical? 

The Frigidaire shown in the adjoining 
photograph, for instance, offers advantages 
you would possibly not expect to find in any 
refrigerator. 

That is why we call it Frigidaire Advanced 
Refrigeration and that is why you really ought 
to investigate Frigidaire pretty thoroughly be- 
fore you finally decide which of the many good 
electric refrigerators to buy. 

Every Frigidaire Dealer has the facts and the 
figures. Any one of them will tell you and show 
you whenever you have the time. 
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“REFRIGERATION. 
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Strikingly beautiful in sparkling 
white Po rcelain ——Tnigidaire offers 
ad new standard of Advanced Refrigeration 


kube Ice Tray. Vegetables come from 


With new and striking beauty in a 
cabinet of snow-white Porcelain-on- 
steel—and with dozens of improve- 
ments and refinements that set it apart 
from all other refrigerators—Frigid- 
aire presents a new idea in modern 
refrigeration. 

Dishes slide smoothly in and out on 
bar-type elevated shelves. Cleaning is 
made easy by the smooth porcelain 
exterior and by seamless, acid-resisting 
porcelain within. Water turns to ice 
with incredible speed when you set 
the convenient exterior “Cold Control.” 
Ice cubes tumble out easily and quickly 
with finger-tip pressure on the Quic- 


the famous Hydrator as fresh as when 
you put them there. 

And how quietly Frigidaire operates! 
You are scarcely aware that there is an 
extra- powerful unit concealed in the 
bottom of the cabinet—a unit that uses 
current only a few minutes each hour at 
a cost of but a few cents a day. 

All these modern features combine to 
make Frigidaire the truly advanced 
refrigerator—and to effect savings that 
make it the truly economical refriger- 
ator to own. Frigidaire Corporation, 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corpo- 


ration, Dayton, Ohio. 
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THE NEW ALL WHITE PORCELAIN-ON-STEEL FRIGIDAIRES 
ARE SOLD WITH A THREE-YEAR COMPLETE GUARANTEE 





“Mayfair” needs little introduction to the well-groomed 
college man... whether he is still cutting classes or back 
for his tenth re-union. It’s a shoe with poise, stability— 
with a crisp, well-mannered swagger to it. In black or tan, 
AJ&M dealer is nearby. If not, write for the name of the 
nearest, and for Style Booklet. Prices $12.50 to $35.00. 


JOHNSTON & MURPHY 
44 Lincoln St. Nework, N. J. 


JOHNSTON & MURPHY 
SHOES FOR MEN 
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Mows up and down steepest terraces and around lawn 

shrubbery, flower beds and other obstructions. No push- 

ing;easy to guide; special reverse gears to sharpen reel. 

Cuts 1 to 3 acres a day; widely used by schools, parks 
and cemeteries. It will mow 


A BIG Lawn 
in a Jiffy 


Powered by a staunch, durable Jacobsen- 
built motor, the “‘Junior’’ starts easy, 
keeps going. Separate clutches control 
the cutting reel and traction unit. Dirt- 
proof transmission; Timken roller-bear- 
ing, and other typical Jacobsen 
refinements make it the outstand- 
ing high grade small power mower. 


Free Demonstration 


Take nothing for granted. Let us 
show you on your own lawn what 
this mower will do. Nocost. No 
obligation. You name the date. 
Write today for catalog and prices. 


JACOBSEN MFG. CO. 
748 Washington Ave., Racine, Wis. 


JACOBSEN MFG. CO., 748 Washington Ave., Racine, Wis. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in: 
QO Jacobsen Catalog and prices. 
() Free demonstration particulars. 
) The size of my lawn is : 
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tively unknown to-the general public, 
though he has had his paintings hung in 
dozens of museums from Chicago, IIl. to 
Peshawar, India and has assiduously 
hunted celebrities for 40 years. The 
celebrities he hunts are always intellec- 
tual: artists, writers, professors, scientists, 
He pays little attention to tycoons or 
statesmen. Every few years he does a 
new picture of his friend George Bernard 


| Shaw. 


Sir William Rothenstein (knighted last 
year) was born in Yorkshire in 1872, the 
son of a prosperous cloth merchant. At 
the age of 16 he left grammar school to 
be an artist, studied at the Slade School 
in London under Alphonse Legros, a me- 
ticulous draughtsman and a pupil of 
Ingres. The Ingres-Legros influence is 
still obvious in Rothenstein’s drawing. A 
preternaturally solemn youth of 17 in a 
long black frock coat, he went to Paris 
to enter the Académie Julian. 

Already he was developing his faculty 
for meeting and making friends with great 
men. Sober-faced Will Rothenstein was 
as thrilled at chatting with Degas, dining 
at the Café Royal with Oscar Wilde, going 
to the Moulin Rouge with Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, as a young U. S. executive might be at 
lunching with Sidney Zollicoffer Mitchell 
or Albert Wiggin. After four years in 
Paris he was sent to Oxford to do a series 
of portraits of famed Oxonians. Wrote his 
friend Max Beerbohm: 

“In the Summer Term of ’93 a bolt 
from the blue flashed down on Oxford. 

.. Dons and _ undergraduates _ stood 
around, rather pale, discussing nothing but 


| it. Whence came it, this meteorite? From 


Paris... . Its aim? To do a series of 
24 portraits in lithograph. . . . He was 21 
years old. He wore spectacles that flashed 
more than any pair ever seen. He was 
a wit. He was brimful of ideas. He 
knew Whistler. He knew Edmond de 
Goncourt. He knew evéryone in Paris. 
He knew them all by heart. He was 
Paris in Oxford.” 

Rothenstein’s Oxford Characters estab- 
lished him as a pencil-portraitist of the 


| first rank, but though he painted nudes, 


landscapes, Cheapside costers, his lithog- 
rapher’s pencil has always been reserved 
for the faces of the great and near-great. 
For a Briton to be the subject of a 
Rothenstein portrait or a Beerbohm cari- 
cature is like membership in the Institut 
de France to a Frenchman. In 1899 he 
married Alice Knewstub, a_ beautiful 
young lady who played leads opposite Sir 
Herbert Tree. 

The Rothenstein autobiography con- 
tains many a Rothenstein portrait, in- 
numerable anecdotes of his famed friends. 
Immaculate James McNeill Whistler al- 
ways called him “Parson.” Rothenstein’s 
frantic efforts to keep Verlaine sober at Ox- 
ford are fully described. Walter Pater 
was grievously hurt at Parson Will’s draw- 
ing of him, asked his friends privately 
“Do I look like a Barbary ape?” 

With most of his friends, Oscar Wilde 
in particular, Parson Will was more gentle. 
Sympathetically he reports Oscar's at- 
tempts to reform after his release from 
jail; the loyalty of his great friend and 
literary executor, Robert (“Robbie”) 
Ross; Wilde’s gratitude at the public re- 


| ception of The Ballad of Reading Gaol. 
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if you've had 


to cut down on coffee 
now you can 
cut loose again! 


No MATTER how badly the caffein in coffee 
may have affected your sleep, your nerves 
or your digestion, you can now drink coffee 
—at any time—without the tiniest regret! 


For now you can get coffee from which 
97% of the caffein has been removed. It’s 
called Sanka Coffee. It’s genuine, full- 
flavored coffee—and you can drink it to 
your heart’s content! 


satisfying and delicious! » » » » 


Does Sanka Coffee yield the same imme- 
diate sense of satisfaction? One single cup 
of Sanka Coffee will answer that question 
for you—with a lusty “‘Yes!”’ For caffein 
never contributed a thing to that immediate 
sense of satisfaction a cup of coffee gives. 
That comes from the cheery warmth and 
flavor of the drink itself. 


And such flavor as Sanka Coffee brings 
you! Imagine the choicest of Central and 
South American coffees—roasted and 
blended to perfection. That is Sanka Coffee. 
Nothing is added—nothing but caffein is 


SANKA BF 
COFFEE 


drink it and sleep! 


Sanka Coffee is a superior 
blend of the choicest Central 
and South American coffees GROUND OR 
—from which 97% of the caf- IN THE BEAN 
fein has been removed. 





removed. You make it as you’ve always 
made coffee. Coffee experts recognize that 
no other blend is finer. 

Sanka Coffee has been approved by the 
American Medical Association. Your grocer 
sells it—ground or in the bean—in pound 
vacuum cans that preserve its freshness. 
Absolute satisfaction or your money back. 
Get a pound to-day. 

For a complete discussion of sleep- 
lessness, send the coupon below for 
the free booklet, ‘‘Sleep—and how to 
get there.’’ 


make the night-test! » » » » » 


The first time you try Sanka Coffee drink 
it at night. It won’t keep you awake. Next 
morning you’ll know, from actual experi- 
ence, that you’ve discovered a delicious 
coffee that you can enjoy morning, noon 
and night—without regret! = 6 j93:, s.c. core. 


SANKA COFFEE CORPORATION 
1 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of the free book- 
let, ‘‘Sleep—and how to get there.” 


Fill in completely — print name and address 
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AERONAUTICS 


Something Informal 

“Aviation in the U. S. has been stagnat- 
ing. .. . We are all copying. . . . None 
of us are building the plane that the public 
wants to buy, and that proves we are 
standing still. . . . We are going to fix it 
so a man can take a couple of lessons on 
Friday and fly his plane home on Mon- 
da 

Thus 2 a year ago spoke lanky, bushy- 
haired William Bushnell Stout, vice presi- 
dent of Stout Metal Airplane Co., designer 
and builder of Ford tri-motors (TIME, 


May wid Airmen knew that Designer 











occupants, than that of an automobile 
going 60 m. p. h. over smooth roads. The 
claim is it will take-off in 35 ft., can use 
average boulevards as landing fields. 

The entire project, developed in the 
Stout Engineering Laboratories at Dear- 
born, is ostensibly Designer Stout’s. But 
rumors in the industry persist that, if 
successful after six months trial, the plane 
will be taken over by Ford for large-scale 
production. 


Said Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr. who, with 
his wife, was the first “outsider” to fly 
in the Sky Car: “Bill Stout told us it 











Acro Digest 


ENGINEER Stout & SKY CAR 


“A couple of lessons on Friday, fly home on Monday.” 


Stout is not given to empty talk; they 
wondered what was up his sleeve. Last 
week Stout brought out of his sleeve a 
plane “that the public wants to buy’”—a 
small two-seater monoplane distinctly and 
purposely suggestive of the famed old 
‘Model T” Ford automobile. He named 
it the “Sky Car,” admitting (hoping) 
that “the public, in its usual fashion, is 
likely ...to dub it something less 
formal.” 

The Sky Car is a low-slung, truncated 
cabin suspended beneath a cantilever wing, 
with a tail assembly mounted at the end 
of an outrigger framework. The engine 
is a 75-h. p. pusher, with the, propeller 
whirling between the members of the out- 
rigger. The ship is all-metal, blue and 
silver, weighs under 1,000 lb. Anything 
but racy, it looks and is a winged bus. 
The venturi tube (which catches the wind 
for the speed indicator) attached to the 
nose outside, even suggests an oldtime 
Ford crank. 

But it is the cabin interior that De- 
signer Stout has ingeniously arranged to 
make the automobile driver feel instantly 
at home. The dashboard almost exactly 
duplicates that of the oldtime Model T 
Ford car. The pilot sits at the wheel, 
flips a conventional Ford motor switch on 
the instrument board, presses his heel on 
an ordinary Ford starter button, pulls out 
a Ford choke rod, shifts his feet to—in- 
stead of a rudder bar—a set of pedals like 
the old Ford transmission pedals, yanks 
with his left hand a Ford brake lever that 
locks both wheels, or brakes either one 
for ground-steering. 

Because the engine and propeller are 
far separated from the cabin, it is claimed 
that noise in flight is no greater, to the 


would become but a matter of two or 
three hours for anyone who drove an 
automobile to learn to fly [the plane]. 

. Speed is 100 m. p. h. You can get 
24 miles to the gallon of gasoline and stay 
in the air nearly five hours with a tank 
full. It will first sell in the neighborhood 
of $1,500; and might be purchased within 
a few months for less than $goo.” 

inital indices 

A Piece of Ice? 


Ice formed on the wings. . . . 

Ice formed on the instruments and con- 
fused the pilot... . 

The pilot found himself suddenly too 
near the ground and jerked his controls 
too sharply, tearing off the wing. 

A propeller blade snapped. 

Those theories and many others were 
heard last week. But there was no final 
answer to the question: What caused the 
Transcontinental & Western Air plane 
crash in which Nation-famed Knute Ken- 
neth Rockne and seven others were killed? 
(Time, Apr. 6). The plane, a tri-motored 
Fokker, tumbled out of the low clouds 
near Bazaar, Kan., with its right wing 
fluttering after it. It buried its nose deep 
into the stony soil of flint hills. Only the 
twisted steel and fabric—or what was left 
of it by souvenir-hunters—could give 
further testimony. Designer Anthony 
Hermann Gerhard Fokker flew from Los 
Angeles to inspect the wreckage for him- 
self. Fiercely proud of his creation, he 
was certain there was no structural failure. 

“The flight should not have been under- 
taken in existing weather conditions,” he 
said. “I would say the human element 
entered very strongly into the cause of 
the crash.” 
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It was drizzling when the plane took off 
from Kansas City for Los Angeles, but 
reports said the weather was clearing in 
the west. At Wichita, only 60 mi. from 
the crash, the sun was shining. 

Most enlightening report came from the 
Department of Commerce which carefully 
stipulated that it must not be construed 
as an official finding. The Department in- 
spectors dug the engines out of the earth 
to find that the right outboard engine had 
no propeller blades nor propeller hub, 
although the safety nut which holds them 
in place was still intact." The hub must 
have been broken. If, as reported, ice 
collected on the wings then it may have 
collected on the propeller hub too. A 
piece of ice dislodged from the hub might 
have struck a whirling blade and broken 
it. The shock (estimated 100,000 lb.) 
caused by a breaking blade could have 
broken the hub, smashed the wing. 

Concluded the report: . airplane 
had been operated in accordance with Air 
Commerce regulations; daily inspections 

. satisfactorily concluded; .. . thor- 
oughly airworthy; . no blame can be 
attached to the pilots.” 

Last week’s crash shocked the whole 
U. S. not alone because of the fame of 
a passenger, but because it was the first 
“bad” accident in transport service in 
more than a year. (In January 1930, 16 
persons perished in the T. A. T.-Maddux 
crash in California.) 

Buried under the tragic news from Kan- 
sas last week was the official accident 
report for the last six months of 1930, 
issued by the Department of Commerce: 
two passengers killed in 51,482,633 pas- 
senger-miles of flight. There were only 
three fatal accidents (including mail 
operations) compared with 15 for the 
same period of 1929. 


—_ 


Overshoes 


One year ago Dr. William Chauncey 
Geer, researcher for B. F. Goodrich Co. 
revealed a means he had devised to pre- 
vent the formation of ice on the wings of 
airplanes (Time, April 14, 1930). He 
affixed rubber “overshoes,” impregnated 
with oil, to the leading edges of the wings, 
and to struts, tail surfaces, flying wires. 
By means of a motor-driven pump, the 
overshoes were made to pulsate—to loosen 
the ice as quickly as it could form. The 
ice would be blown away. 


Last week at Akron, the Goodrich com- 
pany announced that a Lockheed Vega 
and a Douglas mail plane equipped with 
Dr. Geer’s overshoes had been flown for 
the past four months under worst condi- 
tions (just below 32% in moist atmos- 
phere). The planes’ flying performance 
was unaffected. Geer overshoes are to be 
shown the public for the first time at the 
National Aircraft Show in Detroit, April 
II-20. 


en 


Black Year & Big Three 


Aviation companies hope never to see 
another year like 1930. Already ridden by 
its own ills, the industry was laid still lower 
by the Depression. People who might oth- 
erwise have flown were unwilling or un- 
able to spend the money. Last fortnight 
appeared the year’s reckonings of the 
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Characteristics 


The Autogiro differs basically from all 
other heavier-than-air craft in the 
source of its lifting capacity. This lift 
is given primarily by four rotating 
blades which take the place of the 
familiar wings of an airplane. There is 
no time when this supporting rotation 
of the blades can be stopped while the 
machine is in the air, as their motion 
is produced solely by wind pressure 
caused by the movement of the 
Autogiro in any direction, climbing, 
level flight, gliding or descending ver- 
tically. The supporting rotation of the 
blades is entirely independent of the 
engine, whose sole function is to pro- 
pel the Autogiro. 

The Autogiro presents flying charac- 
teristics hitherto impossible. It can 
take off at low speed after a very short 
run, and immediately assume a steep- 
climbing angle. It can fly well over 
100 miles per hour or as slowly as 25 
miles per hour. It can be brought 
momentarily to a standstill and hover. 
It can bank and turn slowly without 
fear of loss of forward speed. It can 
glide or descend vertically at a speed 
less than that of a man descending in 
a parachute, and with virtually no 
forward speed even with a dead en- 
gine. Above all, it cannot fall off into 
a spin from a stall. As a result, little 
operating skill is required. 


AUTOGIRO COMPANY OF AMERICA * “ < LAND TITLE BUILDING « “ “ 


HE progress of aviation and the de- 
velopment genius it exemplifies have 
been a modern miracle. 


Yet the early predictions that flying would 
soon become general and commonplace 
have not been realized. As the airplane 
becomes faster and faster with increased 
dependence upon high speed for take-off, 
landing and even control in the air, the 
obstacles to anything approaching uni- 
versal use become greater and greater. 
Most of us are still spectators, over-awed 
by the long training, special aptitude and 
high degree of operating skill required. 


This necessity for extreme operating skill 
is the greatest barrier to widespread pri- 
vate ownership of airplanes. The great 
need is for an aircraft with such inherent 
stability that its secure operation is 
within the capacity of the average person 
who can operate an automobile. 

We believe the Autogiroissuch an aircraft. 
Speed is one of the intrinsic advantages 
of air travel, and the Autogiro can fly 
well over 100 miles per hour, but con- 
trary to all other heavier-than-air craft, 
speed is not essential to it. 


All the necessary maneuvers of flying, 
heretofore hazardous for the novice, can 
be executed in the Autogiro with slow 
deliberation. Take-offs, turns, landings 


and other maneuvers in the air, are ac- 
complished at low speed with ample time 
for deliberate consideration. In addition, 
where indecision creates an emergency, 
the novice can make a slow, deliberate 
descent in the Autogiro. 

Even the expert pilot appreciates the 
elimination of necessity for lightning-like 
decisions compelled by the high speeds 
essential to normal airplane operation. 
The need for the Autogiro is the need 
for an aircraft that can ascend and descend 
and sustain itself in flight without speed 
and yet capable of speed when desired. 
We are confident that the Autogiro 
points toward the possibility that the 
average person can consider the operation 
of an aircraft with assurance comparable 
to that experienced with an automobile. 
The Autogiro Company of America is 
not a manufacturing or selling company. 
It is solely an engineering and licensing 
organization. It owns and controls, ex- 
clusively, all Autogiro patent rights in the 
United States. Manufacturing companies 
of high standing will be licensed to build 
Autogiros with the full cooperation of 
our engineering staff. 

Present licensees are: 


Buhl Aircraft Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Kellett Aircraft Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pitcairn Aircraft, Inc., Willow Grove, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA 





size KRO-FLITE 
1s just as long as the old! 


ANY MONTHS AGO, when all 

the talk about the new 1.68, 
1.55 ball crystallized into its official 
adoption by the United States Golf 
Association, the chief of the Spalding 
golf ball experts called a meeting of 
his men. 

To them, he threw this startling 
challenge: “Gentlemen, I believe 
we can make the Kro-Flite in this 
new size without sacrificing one 
yard of distance!” 

It sounded hopeless to the others. 
Retain old-ball distance in the new 
size and weight? Incredible! It was 
against the laws of physics —against 
every law governing golf ball 
manufacture. 

But the speaker had some theories 
about Kro-Flite’s patented vulcan- 
ized cover. This cover made Kro- 
Flite the toughest golf ball in the 
world. But, in addition, it was one 
of the secrets of Kro-Flite’s length. 

He continued: “I’m convinced 
that our special cover will permit 
refinements in manufacture that will 
offset the distance lost by increased 
size and decreased weight. Yes, un- 
less my knowledge of physics and 
ballistics is playing tricks on me, we 
can hope for a new-size Kro-Flite 
every bit as long as the old.” 

With that hope to spur them, the 
Spalding experts started their work— 
backed by the greatest golf labora- 
tory in the world, and by the expe- 
rience accumulated in the 34 years 
since Spalding made the first golf 
ball ever made in America. As is the 
history of most great achievements, 
the first efforts met with failure. 

But the day came when the Driv- 


ing Machine showed that the latest 
batch of new-size Kro-Flites sailed 
and landed every bit as far as the old! 

Naturally, the Spalding experts 
were elated. But what would hap- 
pen when the new-size balls were 
being made by thousands? 

So overa period of several weeks— 
on the Driving Machines at Chic- 
opee, Mass., and. Pinehurst, N.C.— 
in varying weather conditions—they 
tested hundreds of Kro-Flites. 

In every test these amazing balls 
sailed out further than any of the 
experts had hoped any ball in the 
new size could go. Except in the teeth 
of a gale it sailed outas far as the old- 
size Kro-Flite. And, riding with the 
wind, it was even longer! 

All doubts were gone. Spalding 
had succeeded in making a new-size 
golf ball that sacrificed not one yard 
of distance! And in thisachievement, 
the Kro-Flitestandsabsolutelyalone. 

Your Professional will supply 
you. So will any Spalding Dealer or 


Spalding Store. 75 cents each. 
© 1931, A.G.S. & BROS. 


KRro-FLITE 
made by Spalding 
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three greatest domestic aviation compa- 
nies: 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., which in 1929 
lost only $668,532 during its first five 
months, showed the industry’s greatest net 
loss for 1930—$9,012,919. Included in 
that total was an extraordinary charge of 
$2,254,842 for inventory adjustment and 
development write-off. More than its share 
of bad luck befell Curtiss-Wright in a 
strike at the plant of Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. which for several months delayed 
the consolidation of plane and engine man- 
ufacture at Buffalo, N. Y. But the com- 
pany can point with pride to $12,000,000 
unfilled orders, 20% more than a year 
ago. 

Aviation Corp. President Frederic 
Gallup Coburn, who took the controls of 
Aviation Corp. a year ago, must have 
wished last week that financial statements 
covered six-month periods only. For while 
the year’s operating loss before deprecia- 
tion was $1,460,295, the loss for the sec- 
ond six months (in which time President 
Coburn’s administration really began to 
have effect) was only $477,219. Moreover, 
full benefits of the new mail contracts and 
revised rates under the McNary-Watres 
Air Mail Act were not fully felt until the 
first of this year: operating losses for 
January and February 1931 were $500,000 
less than for that period a year ago. The 
company’s total loss, including deprecia- 
tions and charge-offs, was $4,703,601; last 
six months, $1,467,284; for 1929 (the 
company’s first ten months) $1,443,822. 

United Aircraft & Transport Corp. 
has been aviation’s biggest moneymaker. 
In 1929 its net earnings were $8,294,415. 
Last year profits shrank to $3,302,206, but 
the company was able to pay $720,000 div- 
idends on preferred stock. Confidently 
President Frederick Brant Rentschler 
showed stockholders $23,844,830 current 
assets (including $14,213,944 cash and 
readily marketable securities) against cur- 
rent liabilities of $1,997,621. 

oo, 


Post Mortem 


The British dirigible R-1o1 crashed in 
France and killed 48 occupants because of 
leaking gas and bad weather. That fact, 
which everyone already knew, was virtu- 
ally the sum total of the long-awaited re- 
port of the court of inquiry, delivered last 
week in London. The investigators fixed 
no blame upon Lord Christopher Bird- 
wood Thomson, the Secretary of State for 
Air (killed in the crash) who was said to 
have hastened the start of the flight to 
India to precede the opening of the In- 
perial Conference. But they gingerly ad- 
mitted that the inadequately tested ship 
“would not have started . . . if it had not 
been that reasons of public policy [made 
it] highly desirable for her to do so if it 
could.” As for the leaking of the gas bags, 
through their chafing against metal parts: 
“Something of this sort . .. had hap- 
pened before and no amount of care could 
secure that it would not happen again.” 

Distressed was the British press, which 
had looked to the report for something to 
bolster the public’s wavering faith in Brit- 
ain’s lighter-than-air program. Some 
thought they heard the knell of the dirigi- 
ble in Britain’s air service, began to talk 
of dismantling the R-z00 which has lain 
idle in her hangar at Cardington since last 
year’s unspectacular flight to Canada. 
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Catcu NOT AT THE 


SHADOW AND LOSE 
THE SUBSTANCE ... 


It's an old, old story—that of the men 
who almost grasp their opportunities— 
whose clutching fingers just miss the 
solid substance of success and close 
instead on the shadow of near- 
accomplishment. 


Every real opportunity—and there are 
thousands opening up. every day in 
this new age of progress—finds 
available a number of men of approxi- 
mately equal abilities and experience. 
The margin between those who 
succeed and those who fail is a narrow 
one. Seemingly, it is the little things 
that count big in the final result. 


How often the deciding factor is appear- 
ance. You have seen men—really able 
men—held back because they need- 
lessly handicapped themselves through 
lack of attention to properly designed, 
fitted and tailored clothes—clothes 
made for them and for no one else. 


On the other hand, how often you 
have noted that success seems to come 
most easily and quickly to those who 
have learned the art of /ooking successful. 


As a matter of course, the great majority 
of outstandingly successful men turn to 
the Merchant Tailor for the services he 
alone can render—the proper expres- 
sion of individuality through garments 
that are individually tailored. 


And in swiftly increasing numbers, the 
younger men of today—those who are 
just entering the competition for high 
place and higher recognition—are 


IT’S EASIER TO MAKE A GOOD FIRST 


learning that the Merchant Tailor can 
contribute in generous measure to their 
speed of advancement by adding to 
their other advantages the final and 
vital one of good appearance. 


In your community there is a Merchant 
Tailor, qualified by training and experi- 
ence toassist you in the selection of styles 
and fabrics best suited to you,and to pro- 
duce finished garments that will be both 
a business and a social asset, and—in 
terms of final cost—a very real economy. 


oe 


In the vitally important matter of personal 
appearance, consult the Merchant Tailor 
who displays this emblem. Throughout 
the United States and Canada, it identifies 
the establishments of Merchant Tailors 
with the training and skill to create gar- 


IMPRESSION—THAN 
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ments of true individuality for men who 
realize the undeniable power of first impres- 


sions in this new age of business progress. 
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“The Shoe thats Different” 


That tired feeling... when your feet ask 
you to sit down at 5 o’clock...is probably 
the result of wearing “‘just shoes”. This 
cement age of ours needs “The Shoe 
that’s Different”. Change to FOOT-JOY, 
smartly built to combat hard pavements, 
acorrect foundation to carry your weight 
evenly distributed from heel to toe, re- 
lieving the strain from nerves, muscles 
and aches. Send for styles and prices on 
FOOT-JOY Shoes for all occasions. 


FIELD & FLINT CO., ®%ckte>: 
Est. 1857 


Dealers in Most of the Larger Cities 


In New York at 2 to 4 East 44th St. 


The above statement is also true of 
FOOT-JOY shoes for women. Write for 
information. 


Name 


Addie. Giks 0s oda PORES A (T1B) 
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Prelude to Baseball 


Toward the end of February, big-league 
ball players arrive at training camp towns 
in Texas and Florida, greet each other as 
if they had met the day before, settle 
themselves for after-dinner card games. 
Old ball players play black jack, hearts, 
pinochle; younger ones play contract 
bridge. In the morning, they all play golf. 
In the afternoon, scrutinized by a few 
urchins too young to caddy and a few 
townsfolk too old to pitch horseshoes, they 
hit fungoes, chase flies, trap grounders, 
play pepper games (players stand in a 
small circle, toss baseballs quickly back 
and forth). After two or three weeks of 
this, exhibition games start and the teams 
move north with the sun. 


Training camps give pitchers a chance 
to get the kinks out of their arms, man- 
agers a chance to inspect new players, 
famous players a chance to demand larger 
salaries, the sporting public a chance to 
get worked up again about baseball. By 
mid-April, all of this has been accom- 
plished and the big-league season begins. 
Experts can guess which are the best teams 
—this year, the Brooklyn Robins or St. 
Louis Cardinals in the, National League, 
the Philadelphia Athletics in the American. 


Rookies. All big-league clubs have 
“farms” from which they draw new 
players. The Brooklyn Robins have a new 
farm at Hartford, Conn. in addition to 
their old one at Macon. But they acquired 
their most unusual 1931 rookie from the 
Oakland club, Pacific Coast League. He 
is Catcher Ernest Lombardi, 6 ft. 3 in. high 
and 220 Ib. heavy with a huge nose and 
hands big enough to enwrap a baseball as 
though it were a walnut. The New York 
Yankees found a monster larger than 
Lombardi—Jim Weaver, a 6 ft. 7 in. 
pitcher with a woodchuck jaw. Easily the 
highest pitcher in the big leagues, Weaver 
has a good fast ball, fair control. 

More extraordinary than either Weaver 
or Lombardi is Jerome Herman (“Dizzy’’) 
Dean, 20-year-old rookie pitcher on last 
year’s champion St. Louis Cardinals. Like 
loud Art (“the Great”) Shires, last year’s 
Washington and Chicago freak, Pitcher 
Dean self-consciously copies the manners 
of Author Ring Lardner’s fictional rookie 
baseballers, causing his luggage to be em- 
blazoned by complimentary legends and 
boasting “there ain’t no one can touch 
me when I bear down.” Pitcher Dean 
stated he would win 20 games. 


Old Players. George Herman (“Babe”) 
Ruth, as all baseball fans well know, was 
once a high-grade pitcher. Many manag- 
ers last week considered new places for 
old players. Most remarkable is the case 
of Mark Koenig, last year shortstop for 
the Detroit Tigers. This year he will prob- 
ably be a pitcher. John Watwood, Chicago 
White Sox left fielder, may shift to first 
base. Lindstrom, the Giants’ third base- 
man will try the outfield. Rogers Hornsby, 
new manager of the Chicago Cubs, may 
transfer from second base to first, moved 
famed Hack Wilson from centre field to 
right. 


Games. The country’s most famed re- 


ligious sect baseball team is that of the 
House of David (Benton Harbor, Mich.), 
whose members believe in letting their 
hair and beards grow while they await the 
millenium, secure in the faith of their own 
immortality. Many famed _ball-players, 
when outmoded in the big leagues, might 
find solace and gain in such precepts by 
joining the House of David baseball team 
which netted $40,000 one season. Against 
the Brooklyn Robins last month, the 
House of David team scored two runs in 
the last inning after a rally led by bush- 
bearded Pitcher Herbst, but lost the game 
g to Io. 

Last fortnight at St. Petersburg be- 
whiskered Pitcher Swaney held the Yan- 
kees hitless for four innings, but could not 
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YANKEE JIM WEAVER 


. easily the big leagues’ biggest. 


save his House of David teammates from 
a 5-to-o defeat. Handicapped by a flowing 
false beard, Babe Ruth whammed no 
homeruns. 


Girl. In Chattanooga, Tenn., Ruth was 
informed that the Chattanooga Look- 
outs had a female pitcher, Virne Beatrice 
(“Jackie”) Mitchell. “How big is she?” 
he enquired. Told that Pitcher Mitchell 
was 5 ft. 8 in., slim, left-handed and 17 
years old, Babe Ruth yawned. Said he: 
“T don’t know what’s going to happen. . . . 
I don’t know what things are coming to.” 


The next day, Batsman Ruth swung 
politely at two of Pitcher Mitchell’s 
pitches, then demanded that the ball be 
inspected by the umpire. Then he allowed 
a third strike to go past without swinging 
at it. Heavy-hitting Lou Gehrig also 
“struck out.” Presently Pitcher Mitchell 
walked a batter, was taken out of the 
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in golf is a long true drive—straight down the middle ... As an aid to good 


EVERYONE—whether champion, near-champion or duffer, the greatest thrill 


driving Walter Hagen Matched Wood Clubs are without peer—deep-faced, powerful heads—designed 
primarily for the large ball—supple shafts with attractive and enduring finish ... In the most difficult—the 
most important department of your game——iron play—you will indeed appreciate Walter Hagen “Compact 
Blades—the ideal iron clubs . . . Blades shorter, deeper, thicker, designed for the large ball . . . They 
place more weight where it should be—behind the ball and make control of all shots easier ... Use 
om scat Blades”. . . The Hagen ball insures maximum results in long, true flight, as well as absolute 


accuracy on the greens ... Play Hagen Woods—"Compact Blade” Irons—the Hagen ball. THE L. A. YOUNG 


COMPANY, DETROIT. Makers of Hagen Products. Canadian Distributors, Hargraft Bros., Ltd., Toronto 
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Years*Ahead! 
the NEW Kroydon 


HY-POW/ER 
STEEL SHAFT 


Cross section of hosel 
of the new “*Muscle- 
Back"’ Kroydon Irons. 


Soft metal insulation 
fusing steel shaft and 
club-head, Prevents 
hand shock. 


Hy-Power Steel Shaft. 


An exclusive Kroy- | 


don Patent. 


\ qe steel shaft in one piece that 
duplicates hickory—shape, whip, 
balance and feel—in everlasting spring steel. 


Custom Built Clubs 


Kroydon’s wonderful invention makes it 
possible for the first time to grade steel 


shafts in whip and stiffness from driving | m. p. h. commented: “We'll see about it.” 


iron to niblick. It gives you @ perfect indi. 
vidual steel shaft for every different club ina 
matched set. Professionals and amateurs 
alike are hailing the Hy-Power Steel Shaft 


as golf’s greatest invention. Rustproof, | 


non-reflecting, chromium plate. Guaranteed 
without restriction. This covers breakage. 


Shock-Aksorbing Joint 


The Hy-Power Shaft is fused into the club- 
head with “Kroydon Metal” —soft, shock- 
absorbing and everlasting. There is no steel- 
to-steel contact. The head will never work 
loose. 


New “Muscle-Back” Blades 


Kroydon Irons for 1931 are all new models, 


especially designed for the new ball. The | 


weight is centered at the back of the short, 
deep-JSaced blades. You'll get distance that 
no other irons will give you. 


New Wood Models 


Built to give distance with the new ball. 
Leading professionals now using these new 


Kroydon deep-faced woods consider them | 


the finest ever manufactured. 


Sold by Pros and at Leading Stores 


Matched Irons—Sets of 5, 6, 8, 9 or 10— 
$41.75 to $100. Individual Irons, $5 to 
$10. Matched Woods, $30 to $75. In- 
dividual Woods, $5 to $25. 

Write to The Kroydon Co., Dept. T, Maple- 


wood, N. J., for “Billy Kroydon’s”’ interest- 
ing Booklet on Golf. 


Kroydon 


Clubs for Better Golf 


| game. 





| Brooklyn, 


| booed. 
| it was described at length in metropolitan 








TIME 


Said she, “I did not know Babe 
Ruth had a weakness, but ...I1 have 

. wonderful control ...I am _ the 
happiest girl in the world.” 


Don v. Wood 


When the Prince of Wales was in 
Buenos Aires last month, it was known he 
wanted to take a speed boat ride with 
famed Kaye Don in Miss England II 
(Time, March 30). Although the Argen- 
tine Navy offered to sweep clear a course 
on the Parana River, the prospect aroused 
anxiety in British and Argentine sporting 
publics. Miss England II was the boat 
in which the late Sir Henry Segrave was 


o— 
Y 


| killed last year when she hit a floating 


branch and sank on Lake Windermere 
(Time, June 23). Wales got no ride. 
Last week, with H. R. H. safely attend- 


| ing social functions in Brazil, Kaye Don 


drove Miss England II up the estuary of 
the Parana River, three miles of which 
Government launches had dragged for 
driftwood. On the last of three trips, he 
drove a mile and back at 103.49 m. p. h., 
a new record. 

In Miami, Gar Wood of Detroit, who 
had set the previous record last fortnight 
in Miss America JX at 102.256 nautical* 


Career 


In a shabby, smalltime sporting-club in 
2,000 representatives of the 
fertile social sediment in which prize- 
fighting has its roots last week watched a 
preliminary bout between two light heavy- 
weights. One was a shaky, timid Negro, 
the other a slow-footed, lumbering white 
man with a scarred face and a flat nose. 
In the first round, the Negro fell without 
being hit, then, in the second, took a left 


| hook on the face and was counted out. 
| Like most cheap preliminaries, it was 


mediocre entertainment and the crowd 
Unlike most cheap preliminaries, 


sport pages, much discussed by prize-fight 
enthusiasts. 

This was because the winner was Paul 
Berlenbach, onetime (1925-26) light 
heavyweight champion of the world. As 
many has-beens have done before him, 
but with more public sympathy than most, 


| he was beginning to try to “come back.” 


Berlenbach was a deaf mute until he was 
14. Then a kite he was flying brushed 
against a high tension wire and the shock 


| made him able to hear and speak, though 
| with a difficulty which was later to make 


people think him “punch drunk.” In 
1923, when he was a Manhattan taxi- 
driver, Berlenbach learned to wrestle and 
won an Olympic wrestling championship. 
That same year, turned fighter, he de- 
veloped a dangerous left hook, with it 
knocked out 22 opponents, and won the 
decision from Light Heavyweight Cham- 
pion Mike McTigue. Never a good boxer, 
Berlenbach was badly beaten by Jack 
Delaney five years ago (Time, July 26, 
1926). 

For his fight with Delaney, Berlenbach 


| received $125,000. For knocking out dusky 
| Six-Finger Eddie Clark last week, he got 


$40. Critics agreed, after watching his 


| ring tactics (more awkward than ever) 


*A nautical mile is 800.27 ft. longer than a 


| statute mile. 
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PAUL BERLENBACH 


After five years, in the Brooklyn 
sediment... . 


and his wild left hook (no longer danger- 
ous), that he was unlikely to come far 
back. Still, they wrote about him. And 
he got a contract to fight again, this time 
for $100. 


Who Won 

@ Chicago boxers: 13 out of 16 bouts 
against New York boxers; at Chicago, in 
an annual inter-city match between the 
winners of New York and Chicago ama- 
teur “Golden Glove” tournaments con- 
ducted by the New York Daily News and 
the Chicago Tribune. 

@ Golfers George Von Elm and Leo 
Diegel: a match against Mortie Dutra and 
Robert Tyre Jones Jr.; at Agua Caliente, 
Mexico. Golfer Jones is now performing 
in Warner Bros. golf talkies. Current 
rumor about what Jones will do next sum- 
mer: tour the U. S. in exhibition matches, 
sponsored by Warner Bros., starting at 
the Winchester Country Club near Boston 
with Francis Ouimet as partner. 

@ The Yale Polo Team, Lawrence Alex- 
ander (“Chew”) Baldwin, James Paul 
(“Jimmy”) Mills, Joseph Cornelius 
(“Cokie”) Rathborne: the intercollegiate 
indoor polo championship; by beating 
Harvard 10 to 7 in the final round, at 
Manhattan. 

@ Maureen Orcutt: the North & South 
women’s golf championship, at Pinehurst, 
N. C.; after winning the qualifying medal 
with a 75 (new women’s course com- 
petitive record) and beating Virginia 
Van Wie, four times runner-up, by one 
hole in the final. 

@ The New York “Yankees”: the first 
of three games with the Chicago “Brick- 
layers” for the U. S. soccer championship; 
by 6 goals to 2 (Centre Forward Bert 
Patenaude, onetime Fall River amateur, 
kicked five of them); at the New York 
Polo Grounds. 

@ The Chicago “Black Hawks’: the sec- 
ond game of the Stanley Cup professional 
world championship hockey series, after 
24 min. 50 sec. of overtime, from last 
year’s world champion Montreal “Cana- 
diens,” 2 to 1. 
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EDUCATION | 


Business Interneship 


First professional school at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to be reconditioned 
under the plan announced last autumn 
(Time, Dec. 1) by Chicago’s young Presi- 
dent Robert Maynard Hutchins will be | 
the School of Commerce & Administra- 
tion. Last week it announced that it has | 
abolished course grades and credits, as the 
College Division has already done. Be- 
ginning next year it will institute four 
comprehensive examinations, which will 
correspond to the School’s four major ob- 
jectives. The four: 1) (to be taken during 
the first six months of the course) an 
examination in the physical and socio- 
economic environment of business; 2) in 
the fundamentals of business—accounting, 








statistics, business psychology, etc.; 3) in 
problems and methods of management; | 
4) in whatever specialized field the student 
shall have chosen. These comprehensive 
examinations, like those in the University 
proper, may be taken at any time; but no 





as 


new 


as this 
minute 





student will be permitted to attempt — 
graduation in less than nine months. * 
nger- Just as a medical student must go ee a ; 
through a hospital interneship period, so : — 
And now will a Chicago business student have | Weg 
time to spend six months (after he has passed 
the first two comprehensives) in the outer 
world getting business experience. 
“The University of Chicago,” said Dean 
outs William Homer Spencer of the School of 
0, in Commerce & Administration, “is interested 
1 the in a distinctive program of training for 
ama- business in which emphasis is placed upon = 
con- educational method.” Himself an educator gore’ _ bs de nerg we Rage ane — 
s and of parts (successively teacher of English, ; ee ee ee 
i bac" : , See curve, the wave line, dateness, it’s a boat to win 
Latin, Political Science, Law, Business Mulli 
Lee an dt : ; : ullins Sea Eagle fits the the heart of any seasoned 
aw, director of Chicago’s Institute of water. Is athome there boatman 
1 and Meat Packing), Dean Spencer could point a lively spirited craft in ; 
ente, last week to recently-appointed, specialized Seales Gah tat Gucfeeemance A 40 horsepower Ly- 
ming rofessors like James W. Y rice- P ; i i 
profe . Young, vice coming motor gives the 
rrent president and director of J. Walter Equally asnewasitsde- Sea Eagle a free and easy 
= Thompson Co. (advertising), who has be- signing is everything else 30 miles per hour. At all 
: “ — a yee of Advertising in Chicago’s = about the Sea Eagle. It is speeds it’s as quiet as a 
| Jusiness school. — ay Too ( a metal-hull inboard and drowsy kitten. It seats five 
yston | ——= £ he the only one built on a comfortably, three in the 
Ales. By Air . a : Wave Line modern production line. forward cockpit, two aft. 
Alex J ma It h Specially designed to ride 
Paul A complex, hastily expanded phenom- t Ras, =e result of mass an even keel at all times, 
elius enon, Radio has impinged upon Education production, refinements the boat is seaworthy and 
giate quite as powerfully but even more crudely § > and equipment ofaquality dry in any sea. Metal hull 
ating than upon the worlds of Music, Politics, | had age a ay = never before approached and air chamber lifeboat 
1, at Advertising, Theatre, Sport, Religion. A! agle deck istaken inanythinglessthanacus- construction throughout 
| few of its developments have been def- | Seabee phe tom-built craft. Most sen- make it safe and unsink- 
outh initely educational; others, frankly com- The acute flare at sationally new of all its able. You can’t help but 
urst, mercial, have had cultural aspirations Pa pene Mal ane features is its low price! want the Sea Eagle when 
edal (President Merlin Hall Aylesworth of | the lively roller. Yes, the Sea Eagle is as you know all about it. 
com- National Broadcasting Co. announced last | 
ginia year in his annual report that Pepsodent ‘ 
one Toothpaste’s Amos ’n Andy “are working | S&A EAGLE FEATURES: Galvanized 19-gauge Armco Ingot Iron Hull... Lifeboat Con- Some attractive dealer 
: 99 aa struction with Air Chambers... Lycoming 40 h.p. Motor...30 Miles Per Hour... Quiet territory rernains open. 
Ina new art form 1B in Operation... 15'> feet long... Seats five; three forward, two aft... Automobile Type Earliest inquirieswillre- 
first But last week a mighty hook-up of Starting and Steering... Unsinkable..,. Puncture Proof... Safe...Seaworthy... Dry ceive first consideration. 
rick- tadio and education was revealed: a Na- 400-T 
hip; tional Advisory Council on Radio Edu- - 
Bert cation. Organized last year, it is now MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION ... Boat Division... SALEM, OHIO 
teur, backed by John Davison Rockefeller Jr. _— 
York and the Carnegie Corporation, who promise Mullins Manufacturing Corporation... 
to fin: i Tow the eye Its Mullins Outboards: Boat Division... 300 Mill St.... Salem, Ohio 
hance it for the next three years. Its Gther. tants in the 
‘Sec: president is Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan complete Mullins | agg sae seg in yu ates aeoent Os 
onal of California Institute of Technology; its | fine tpelude an out” ee . 
re vice president, President Livingston Far- motors @ $84.00, EO B 
iv, ; i a and an outboard for . * . 
Tas rand of Cornell University; its board Class B, C and D SALEM, OHIO 
ana- chairman, Banker Norman H. Davis. Ex- motors @ $165.00. 





ecutive committee and active members in- 
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out coes MR. WATER-THIN 


TIME 


AND GOOD RIDDANCE! 


@ Lazy is Mr. Water-thin’s middle 
name. He never did a tap of work in 
his life. Yet you find him in every 
gallon of motor oil that is refined by 
ordinary methods—a full quart of 
waste oil so light that Quaker State 
engineers call it ‘“‘water-thin”—a 
quart so useless as a motor lubricant 
that they throw it out of Quaker 
State! 


@ But how do they throw it out? 
The answer to that question is one 
of the great achievements of the oil 
industry. Behind it are years of re- 
fining experience and skill. Behind it 
is a vast expenditure of money for 
special refining equipment—exclu- 
sive equipment that has but one job 
to perform, the removal of “‘water- 
thin’’! 

@ And by getting that job done, by 
getting rid of “‘water-thin,”’ Quaker 
State is able to give you an extra 
quart in every gallon. For Quaker 
State replaces every quart of “‘water- 
thin’’with a quart of rich, full-bodied 
lubricant. Quaker State gives you 
four full quarts of lubricant to the 
gallon instead of three quarts and 
a quart of waste. So you really get 
an extra quart. You get a lubricant 
so decidedly superior that the de- 
mand for it has made Quaker State 
the largest selling pure Pennsylvania 
Oil in the world! 


@ And here’s still another reason 
why Quaker State is a better lubri- 
cant. Every drop of it is refined en- 
tirely from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil,—a motor oil so 
free from impurities that it doesn’t 
require acid treatment in refining. 


That’s important! For acids tend to 
destroy some of the oil’s oiliness. 


@ One dealer in every four in the 
United States sells Quaker State Mo- 
tor Oil. Get Quaker State at the 
familiar green and white sign. It costs 
35c per quart (slightly higher in the 
West, Southwest and Canada) and 
per mile it is the cheapest oil you 
can buy. For in every gallon you get 
an extra quart of the smoothest, 
safest lubrication that ever fought 
friction and defeated heat! 


© 1931, a. s. 0. R. co, 


THERE’S AN EXTRA QUART oF LuBRICATION IN EVERY GALLON 


QUAKER STATE 


TRADE-MARKS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


MOTOR OIL 


THIS SIGN 
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clude many a famed educator, publicist, 
business man, scientist. Director is Lever- 
ing Tyson who has retired as head of 
Columbia University’s Department of 
Home Study to take the job. 


Educational institutions in the U. §. 
own and operate 51 of the 614 licensed 
broadcasting stations in the land. About 
the same number of institutions broad- 
cast over commercial stations. Year ago 
an Advisory Committee on Education by 
Radio, appointed by Secretary of the In- 
terior Ray Lyman Wilbur, reported that 
15.2% of all the Nation’s broadcasting 
“appeared” to have an educational pur- 
pose. One of the earliest to broadcast was 
the University of Iowa, which began in 
1914, long before radio telephony was per- 
fected. Now many an institution, mostly 
in the Middle and Far West, gives courses 
ranging from Low German (University of 
South Dakota) to Astronomy (Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Berea, Ohio). Some of 
the courses may be taken for college 
credit (generally by payment of a fee). 
The Ohio State Department of Education, 
with a grant from the Legislature and time 
donated by local stations, sponsors the 
Ohio School of the Air, open to all 
listeners-in. Last year schools in more 
than 335 Ohio towns were equipped to 
hear these programs. 


Radio stations often donate left-over 
time to educational projects. National 
Broadcasting Co.’s Aylesworth promises: 
“When [educators] are ready we will 
place our facilities at their disposal with- 
out charge.” 

The National Advisory Council’s pur- 
pose will be to get the educators ready. 
First of its committees, a group of 13 
engineers and scientists, meets this week. 

— 
Guggenheim Fellowships 


That creative artists and scholars of all 
kinds may have a year abroad, the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
(capital fund $4,500,000, established by 
onetime Colorado Senator and Mining 
Tycoon Simon Guggenheim and his wife 
Olga Hirsh Guggenheim in memory of 
their son who died in 1922) has in the past 
six years awarded 295 Fellowships. Last 
week, with no strings attached, $175,000 
was handed out to 77 male and female 
Fellows. Average grant: $2,500. To 
China, Europe and Latin America they 
will go, some of them perhaps to try to 
emulate Poet Stephen Vincent Benét, who 
wrote John Brown’s Body during his year 
abroad. 

Among the fellows: Author Maurice 
Hindus (Humanity Uprooted), Play- 
wright-Director Em Jo Basshe (Earth), 
Author Walter Stanley Campbell 
(pseudonym Stanley Vestal), Poets Hart 
Crane and Genevieve Taggard, Painters 
Marsden Hartley and Ione Robinson, 
Sculptor Harold Cash (his second grant), 
Penologist Joseph Fulling Fishman, Com- 
poser Henry Dixon Cowell, Architect Cecil 
Clair Briggs,* Economist Herbert Heaton, 
Director William Edward Zeuch of Com- 
monwealth College (Mena, Ark.), many 
a college professor, and ten Mexican, 
Chilean and Argentine scholars. 


*Not to be confused with the late Cartoonist 
Clare A. Briggs (“Mr. and Mrs.”). 
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Fundamental records of 
prospects, dealers, sales- 
men, members, subscribers, 
tax payers, customers. 


201 


Fundamental records of em- 
ployees with related data, 
such as clock numbers, 
rates, salaries, etc. 


Fundamental data or infor- 
mative record of materials, 
parts, specifications, for- 
mulae, etc. 


Fundamental customer 
records providing space for 
day to day notations of 
purchases. 


keeping and writing records 


The proper keeping and writing of records is 


essential to the success of every business 
concern, large or small. To be of greatest 
value tothe business the records should be per- 
manent, accessible, and in quick-usable form. 
Addressograph provides the best, the most 
modern method not only for keeping, but also 
for writing records accurately, speedily, and 
at low cost. 
With Addressograph methods your funda- 
mental business records such as records of 
customers, prospects, em- 
ployees, materials, etc., are 
permanently recorded, easily 
accessible for reference and 
readily usable. The data is 
mechanically transcribed, im- 
printing at highspeed your rou- 
tine business forms such as 
ledger sheets, statements, col- 
lection notices, orders, checks, 
stock records, sales letters, 
circulars, in fact, all your 
business forms. 


The Addressograph illustrated is the new, low-priced, 
q ! purpose, electric model, which mechanically tran- 
scribes fundamental business records at high speed— 
$185 at factory. There are also hand operated 
models and super-speed automatic models from 


$42.50 to $12,000. 


In the handling of direct mail and sales pro- 
in addition to the 


numerous record keeping and writing jobs it 


motional literature 


performs... the Addressograph has been for 
years standard equipment. As a sales and 
profit builder it has an unequalled record of 
accomplishment. 


A representative in your vicinity will gladly 
demonstrate the economy of Addressograph 
and explain its application to your business. 
There are Addressograph models for every 
size and kind of business from small hand 
machines, as low as $42.50, to the high speed 


automatics. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 


General Offices: 901 West Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, U. S. A. ... Canadian General Offices: 
Addressograph Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
European General Offices: Addressograph, Limited, 
London N. W. 10. 

Speedaumat Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Divisions of 
Addressograph International Corporation 
Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin, Paris. 
Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of 
the world. 


Copyright 1931, Addressograph Co, 
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Self-Service 
Insurance 


offers you the opportunity to 


Save 94% 


on any kind of Life or En- 
dowment Insurance - to 


Protect your Dependents 


Create an Estate - Provide 
for Old Age 


This saving is made possible by eliminating per- 
sonal selling. YOU contribute service in MAKING 
UP YOUR OWN MIND yourself. And for doing 
this Postal Life saves and pays you, in the form of 
dividends, money other companies pay to agents. 


It’s So Easy 


It’s a perfectly simple way! Every Mailbox serves 
as a Postal Life office. Use the coupon below— 
we reply with a description of suggested policies and 
their costs. Upon acceptance of your application 
accompanied by the first premium, your policy is 
sent you by mail. 

Each year, including the first, you will receive a 
Guaranteed Commission Dividend of 914%, 
plus additional dividends as earned. In this way 
operating cost is saved to you by eliminating the 
middleman and dealing direct. 


Confidential 


Besides the economy, think of the other advantages 
of Self-Service Insurance. No one over-influences 
you ... You make your decision in your own mind. 
No chance of outsiders learning your private affairs. 


Established 25 Years 


The Postal Life Insurance Company gives you sound 
standard legal reserve insurance protection. It is 
subject to the insurance regulations of the State of 
New York. There is nothing safer than a Postal 
policy. This company’s stability and thorough re- 
liability are evidenced by 25 years of successful op- 
eration and thousands of satisfied policy-holders 
secured by assets of over $20,000,000. 


You Don’t Have To Be “Sold”’ 


No thinking person requires argument to convince 
him or her of the vital importance of providing for 
dependents and storing up safety for one’s own later 
years, Then why not eliminate the expense personal 
selling involves and let your initiative and indepen- 
dent thinking pay you dividends ? 

Take, now, the step that can bring you sure pro- 
tection and care-free peace of mind. Fill in the 
coupon below to find out about the remarkable 
low-cost Self-Service Plan. You will not be ob- 
ligated in any way. 


POSTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


511 Fifth Ave., New York 


Arthur Jordan, Pres. 


All Standard 
Types of Policies 
Available 


Straight Life—maximum pro- 
tection at low cost. 


Limited Payment Life—no 
premiums to pay after a speci- 
fied time. 

20-Year Endowment—saving 
combined with protection. 
Modified Life—reduced premi- 
ums during your building years. 
Retirement Income—protec- 
tion plus assurance of an in- 


; bead 
Postal Life Building come in your later years. 


Owned by the Company 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Without obligating me, please send full insurance 
particulars for my age. 


T. 4-13-31 


Address 
Occupation 
Exact date of birth 


Amount 


TIME 


April 13, 1931 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


It became known that befcre he left 
Buenos Aires, on his South American 
junket, with his brother, Prince George 
of England found his bedroom at the Brit- 
ish Embassy ransacked. Personal jewelry 
of “considerable value” had been stolen. 
Police tracked down the thief, discovered 
him to be a prominent young Argentine, 
| who had consorted with the Princes a great 
| deal during their visit. His name was not 
divulged. The jewelry was recovered. 
sie 

Philosopher Paul Elmer More (Shel- 
burne Essays), famed “humanist,” de- 
parted for the University of Glasgow to 
receive an honorary LL. D. In his cabin 
baggage were two large crates, full to the 
brim with modern detective fiction. 

Francis Warren Pershing, son of Gen- 
eral John Joseph Pershing: 1) As part of 
his Yale industrial engineering course 
stoked a Pennsylvania Railroad locomo- 





tive between Altoona and Gallitzin, Pa.; 
2) was appointed floor-manager of Yale’s 
senior promenade next June. 


A 
O- 


Having no intention of landing in Eng- 
land, whence he has been twice barred on 
grounds of moral turpitude, Harry Ken- 
dall Thaw rode into Southampton on the 
S. S. Europa. A delegation of immigra- 
tion authorities boarded the ship, marched 
up to Mr. Thaw, told him he might not set 
foot on shore. Said he: “I am going to 
Germany, which is much more interesting, 
and after that to Czechoslovakia, where I 
shall be a guest of my friend, President 
Masaryk.” 

The present Mrs. Sinclair Lewis de- 
clared: “Babbitt, romanticizing his busi- 
ness, is merely a comic and pathetic figure, 
but his -female counterpart, the high- 
powered business woman, is the most 


| terrifying figure that has ever emerged on 
| any scene. Men may be forgiven . . 


. but 
| women, with their sounder biological in- 
stincts, should know . . . that that’s not 
life.” 


vee 


When frightened spectators and officials 
of an automobile race at Brooklands, Eng- 
land reached Sir Malcolm Campbell after 
he had swerved roaringly out of the track, 
he gasped: “I was braking, preparatory to 
taking a turn, and suddenly I heard a 
| terrific crash and the front wheels locked. 
| I was doing well over 100 m. p. h. and I 
| don’t know how I held the car on the track. 
Somehow I managed to pull her in. It was 
a ghastly experience!” 





—_—©-—_—- 

While Restaurateur Emilio Scala of 
London was still being congratulated on 
having drawn the Irish Hospital Sweep- 
stakes ticket on Race Horse Grakle, win- 
ner of the Grand National (True, April 
6), Scala’s cousin Mateo Constantino and 
one Antonio Apicella, London hairdressers, 
produced a written contract and brought 
suit for two-thirds of Scala’s prize of 

| $1,772,720. An Irish judge granted an 


injunction tying up the money pending a 
hearing in Dublin High Court this week. 
Re ana 

Detroiters impanelled on a Recorder's 
Court jury included Motormen Frederic 
John (“Bodies”) Fisher, President Wil- 
liam Joseph McAneeny of Hudson Mo- 
tors, Rhymester Edgar Albert (“Eddie”) 
Guest. 

ee 

Colyumist Heywood Broun of the New 
York W orld-Telegram, as part of his daily 
stint, related a story which “a priest told 
me of Cardinal Gibbons. . . . When he 
returned from Rome a newspaper friend 
asked him: ‘Now that you have been to 
the Vatican do you still believe in the 
infallibility of the Pope?’ and Cardinal 





Wide World 
THOMAS WILLIAM LAMONT 


No priest, he told about Cardinal 
“Gibbons.” 


Gibbons smiled and said: ‘Well, he called 
me Jibbons.’ ” 

The identical story had been told by 
Morgan Partner Thomas William La- 
mont at last fortnight’s Academy of Politi- 
cal Science dinner for Walter Lippmann 
(Time, March 30). At that dinner, 
Colyumist Broun sat near the speakers’ 
table. Reminded of this, honest Colyumist 
Broun cried: “Oh, I must have got it 
from him! . . . I couldn’t remember.” 

inert casiy 

At White Plains, N. Y. James Edward 
(“Andy”) Gump, 24, asked and was 
granted a court order changing his sur- 
name to Gale because, said he, the name 
“Gump” had a dictionary meaning of 
“simpleton,” had been “widely advertised 
by cartoonists” as that of “a funny-faced 
comedian,” and that by bearing it he had 
“gradually developed an inferiority com- 
plex.” Next day “Andy” Gale’s father 
appeared before the judge to ask the order 
be voided. He said his son’s wife, not his 
son’s feelings, had prompted the change. 
He cried: “Gump is a very honorable 
name in the part of Pennsylvania from 
which we come!” 
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SIZE ...SPEED... plus Ss n\ 


ys le 


(SPACE FOR THE INDIVIDUAL PASSENGER) 


UROPE 


SPACE ...for championship tennis, squash, swimming 


@ Big play decks on the Empress of Britain. 
A whole Sports Deck, carrying a full-size tennis court, netted, 
with plenty of over-run space, and a gallery-café. Achampionship 
squash-racquets court. No other ship has both. Above, a roomy 
Sun Deck. Below, the Olympian Pool, largest on any ship, with 
pool-side café and Turkish and electric baths behind the scenes. 
Two gymnasiums. A complete sports layout. 

Another whole deck is the Lounge Deck, devoted to a series 
of brilliant rooms, offering the social amusements and amenities 
of one’s favorite club. To size and speed, she adds space to live 
and play. More tonnage, more square-feet of space per indi- 
vidual passenger than any other liner. One’s living quarters are 
27-foot rooms, panelled in hard woods and decorated in the 


style of smart town houses. All have outside air and sunlight, 
controllable heat and ventilation. 70% have private baths. Two 
five-room apartments, last word in transatlantic luxury... 
eighteen two-room apartments... single apartments may be 
engaged en suite. 

SAILINGS: From Qutbec...June 6, 27, July 18, August 5, 
19, September 5, 26, October 14, 31. From Southampton, Cherbourg 
. » « May 27, June 17, July 8, 29, August 12, 26, September 16, 
October 7, 24. Empress of Britain Round-the-World Cruise, from 
New York, December 3. Dates subject to change. 

Information and reservations, from your own agent, 
or any Canadian Pacific Office: New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Montreal and 30 other cities in Canada and the U.S. 


DAYS TO...FROM EUROPE 


ST. LAWRENCE .. . CANADIAN PACIFIC SEAWAY 


LISTEN INs Canadian Pacific Musical Cruisaders programme, produced in Canada. Wednesday, 8:30 p. m. E. S. T., WJZ and associated NBC Stations. 





Lopular 


faces are 


shaved with 
Barbasol 


* “For the man who wants to keep on friendly 
terms with his face—I recommend Barbasol. 
It’s fast’... side-steps all the old shaving 
troubles, while making the whiskers come 
clean. No more brush, or lather, 
or rub-in for me. I’m a Barbasol 


rooter every morning when I 
shave, and all day, too.” 


hell 


James J. Corbett (Gentleman 
Jim) who leaped to fame when, 
as a boy, he vanquished John L. 
Sullivan and has been famous 


ever since. Apostle of sane living 
and sound health. 


Barbasol testimonials are not paid for 


OME men never have that seedy look 

as if they needed a shave. How do 

they do it? Ten to one they're Barbasol 

Believers because Barbasol is so easy on 

the face that two shaves a day won't hurt 

the tenderest skin, planted with the 
toughest whiskers. 

Like magic this new, quick, modern 
shaving cream softens the beard while 
holding the hairs straight up to the 
blade. Crisp and easy the razor slides 
along; no pull; no scrape. Its wonder- 
ful ingredients protect your face. Your 
skin actually feels better, softer, more 
relaxed—after the Barbasol shave. 


And Barbasol has banished forever 


the old shaving chore. No messing 


around with soap and lather; no brush; 
no rub-in. It’s so quick and easy to 


use that the morning shave is a pleas- 


‘ure instead of a painful duty. That's 


why the Barbasol Believers have made 
it one of the fastest selling shaving 
creams in America. 


Follow these directions and 


you'll follow the crowd 


1. Wet y 
Be Spr | 


in i st be sure it’s spre i l 
between the hairs... Se Wet a g 
SHAVE. 


laa ] 
blac C ana 


That’s all you have to do to get the 


finest shave in the world. It’s simple, 
easy, quick. Try it today. Generous 
tubes at all druggists’, 35¢ and 65¢, 
will quickly make YOU a Barbasol 


Believer, too. 
FREE A refillable Tefra Tooth- 
brush, value 75¢, with your 
first name or initial on handle. Finest qual- 
ity; cuts family toothbrush bill in half. Mail 
entire empty Barbasol carton (35¢ or 65¢ 
size, or jar) with your name and address. 
We will mail toothbrush absolutely free 
with your first name or initial engraved on 
handle. The Barbasol Company, Depatt- 


ment 11, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Listen to Barbasol Ben and His Boys— 


Laugh 
the ha 


s—music—fast and furious fun— 
ppiest entertainment on the air. 


. Tune IN, every Monday, Wednesday 


‘ )\\ and Frida 


evening at 8:15, Eastern 


Standard Time, Columbia Network; 


Stations WABC, WMAQ, WCAU, 
WXYZ, KMOX, WHK, WJAS, 
WNAC, WCAO, WKBW, WISN, 
K MBC, WCCO, WKRC, WFBM, 
WMAL, WEAN, WSPD, KOIL, 
WADC, WFBL, WDRC, WPG. 
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TIME 


MEDICINE |THE NAME’S THE THING 
IN LOWER-PRICED PAPERS 


Philadelphia Bethsaidan 


Of the men whose blindness Jesus cured, 
only one tells in the Bible the sensation of 
his new vision. He was the blind man of 
Bethsaida. Jesus “spit on his eyes, and put 
His hands upon him, [and] asked him if he 
saw ought.’ The blind man “looked up, 
and said, I see men as trees, walking.” 
(Mark 8:23-4.) 

Mark was an accurate reporter, testified 
one Earl Musselman of Philadelphia last 
week. Earl Musselman’s blind eyes were 
opened just in time to see this year’s 
Easter bonnets. Aged 22, he had been 
blind since birth. His uncle, a Philadelphia 
optometrist with whom he lived, believed 
that the cataracts which caused the trouble 
might be removed. Dr. George Henry 
Moore, Philadelphia eye specialist, con- 
sented to perform the difficult, delicate 
operations.* Last week Earl Musselman 
removed the bandages and, like the Beth- 
saidan, saw things differently than he had 
imagined them. 


In a mirror he saw “something like he 


thought a monkey looked.” It was, of 
course, himself. He went into raptures 
over other people, “. .. the shape of 
their faces, the marvelous way they move.” 

In place of a speedy miracle, Earl Mus- 
selman must slowly accommodate himself 
toa three-dimensional, colored world. He 
cannot yet gauge distances by angles and 
shadows. Everything seems flat. He must 
touch objects to perceive their spacial re- 
lationship. By & by, as his pupils (they are 
artificial) and his cleansed lenses learn to 
accommodate, he will be able to focus 
sights normally. 

Flowers were long fragrant shapes to 
him. Now he is fascinated by their tints. 
New sight gave him new ambition. He 
wants to be a traveling salesman so he can 
“see lots of the country.” 

Big Dispute (Cont’d) 

Young Judge Lester William Roth of 
Los Angeles, who “used to be a news- 
paperman myself,”+ pleased the news- 
papermen covering his courtroom by con- 
tinuing into last week the dispute about 
the incipient gigantism of 235-lb., 6-ft., 
\4-year-old Adolph Roome (Time, April 
6). Last fortnight Judge Roth assured large 
Adolph’s mother that her onetime hus- 
band, Dr. Adolph Edward Roome Jr. 
would not be allowed to “experiment” on 
Adolph with pituitary extract. Said the 
Judge then: “The boy is not a guinea pig.” 
But last week, Dr. Roome having shown 
that pituitary extract treatments are now 
well understood and having pleaded again 
that he simply wanted to save his son 
from being a physical monstrosity, Judge 
Roth decided for the father. Large Adolph 
must submit to Dr. Roome’s ministration, 
because among Jewish Judge Roth’s other 
teasons, “the Biblical injunction that chil- 
dren shall honor their father and mother 
is still upheld by the law of this State.” 


*The King of Siam, now en route to the U. S., 
will have a similar operation performed after 
amination by Dr. William Holland Wilmer of 
Johns Hopkins. 

On the Los Angeles Examiner and Express 
While attending the University of Southern 

dlifornia. 
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ANY lower-priced bond 

papers “look good.” One 
is good. Because it’s made by 
men* and methods long associ- 
ated with dependability. 


So it’s easy to play safe. Look 
for the watermark: “MANAGE- 


MENT BOND —A HAMMERMILL 
PRODUCT.” Then you can be 


sure, first, last and always, of 
satisfactory performance. 

Eight colors and white in the 
full range of usual commercial 
weights. Your printer stocks 


Management Bond, or can get 
it for you promptly. 
Mail coupon for samples. 


*Hammermill men and Hammer- 
mill methods produce Manage- 
ment Bond, a Hammermill Prod- 
uct, at Hoquiam, Washington. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
Erie, Penn. TS 


Please send me a Portfolio of Management 
Bond, the lower-priced paper made by Hammer- 
mill men. 


Name 





Position 


PLEASE ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR OFFICE LETTERHEAD 





58 TIME. 
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ALL THATS LEFT 


? 


A great change has taken place in the stockyards 
since the time when an animal was killed only 
for its flesh. Today nothing is wasted. Every- 
thing, in some form or other, finds its way to the 


market ... horns and hide, bristles and bones. 


And when means were first invented for trans- 
forming heretofore waste material into com- 
mercially valuable products, General American 
built many of the railroad cars 


necessary to transport them. 


Today the two industries are in- 
separably intertwined. The ani- 


mals come to the yards in stock 


cars. The fresh meat is shipped 





No matter what you are ship- 
ping, you will find it profitable 
to confer with our engineers. Rail- 


Is Squea 


from the yards in refrigerator cars. Other pro- 
ducts, including salted meat, canned meat and 
hides, are shipped in box cars. And many others, 
such as lard, gelatin, margarine, lubricants, and 


glue are transported in tank cars. 


The construction of all kinds of railroad cars, 
however, is but one phase of General American’s 
manifold operations. It also maintains a vast 
fleet of 40,000 cars which it leases 
to shippers throughout the coun- 
try . - . besides operating a large 
public export terminal for the 
storage and handling of bulk 
liquids, and an extensive European 
freight 


transportation system. 


road transportation is always de- 
pendable—a railroad car can be 
built to carry any commodity in 
bulk. Write or wire, Continental 
Illinois Bank Building, Chicago. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CAR CORP. 
“a railroad freight car for every need” 
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BUSINESS © FINANCE 





Index 


A heavy gale accompanied April to 
Manhattan. Wall Street ran with water. 
Offices were lighted all day. It was dis- 
mal, not exciting, on the floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Most traders kept 
an eye on Post 2, where United States 
Steel is traded in. Shortly after noon 
Steel sold at $138, one-eighth above its 
previous 1931 low. It was evident that 
what had a few weeks before seemed a 
run-away Spring market had petered out. 

Traditionally, April 1 is the day when 
bankers and businessmen can look about 
them, size up the state of business. All 
last week figures were being issued which 
showed that the Spring recovery in busi- 
ness did not exceed the usual seasonal 
gain, and was giving signs of dying away. 
Perhaps most frightening, so far as the 
stockmarket is concerned, have been the 
many dividend reductions and omissions, 
although these reflect past business, not 
future. During March, 114 dividends 
were omitted, as against 57 such actions 
in March 1930; 115 dividends were re- 
duced, against ten last year. 

Insolvencies during March came to 
$60,386,000, a 6% gain over March of 
last year and the largest for the month 
since 1924. Insolvencies during the first 
quarter were $214,000,000 against $218,- 
000,000 in 1922, $169,000,000 last year. 

March is the best month for Steel Pro- 
duction. The only years in which April 
did not start with a drop in production 
were 1928 and 1922. 1931 proved no ex- 
ception, as last week steel production fell 
from =7% of capacity to 55%, the first 
decline of the year. Said Jron Age: “This 
set-back is not regarded as signifying any- 
thing more than exaggerated caution.” 
Steel prices remain firm, highish, but it 
is well known that naming a price and 
doing business at it are not the same 
thing in the steel industry. 

Car Loadings remain smaller than at 
any time since 1921, but the end of March 
showed an unexpected, unusual increase. 
Nevertheless, totals remain 15% below 
1930, 22% below 1929, and the first 75 
railroads to issue February reports showed 
453% drop in operating income. New 
freight cars ordered during March came to 
but 2,166 against 4,464 a year ago, while 
only eight locomotives were ordered 
against 43 last year. But orders for rails 
totalled 14,850 tons against 5,000. 


Automobile Production for March 
showed the gain expected over February, 
and April is looked forward to with con- 
siderable hope of further gains. Chevrolet 
increased its April schedule last week from 
81,000 to 85,000 against 75,000 in March. 
and is running ahead of Ford. Cadillac 
and La Salle showed an unusual gain, 
being 260% ahead of March 1930, 20% 
Over 1930's first three months. Many 
motor-makers are very cautious, shift 
their plans from week to week. Total 
April production is expected to run to 
350,000 cars against 444,000 in April last 
year, 

Bank Clearings in 125 leading cities last 
month came to $38,921,000,000, a drop of 
23.9% from March 1930. Clearings for 


the first quarter were 22% below last year. 
Statements of 21 leading Manhattan banks 
last week showed a 10% drop in deposits 
since the end of 1930, although the total of 
$9,049,000,000 compared well with $8.- 
230,000,000 the previous year. A feature 
of bank reports was the return to Second 
Biggest of National City Bank whose re- 
sources of $1,842,.885,000 bettered Guar- 
anty Trust’s $1,806,380,000. Still on top is 
Chase National Bank with resources of 
$2,517,816,000. 


Y 


Monopoly Challenged 

Neither dour Depression nor fickle 
Fashion have been able to halt the steady 
upward trend of U. S. cigaret consump- 
tion. Proud are U. S. cigaret-makers of 
last year’s 120,000,000,000 production rec- 
ord. And also satisfied with the record is 
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ture of cigaret paper. Their method is 
modern, but essentially the same as that in 
France. Rags are washed and _ beaten. 
transformed into paper to which calcium 
carbonate is added to aid combustion. 
Many of the mechanical features in their 
factory have been invented by Louis 
Schweitzer. 

At present the Schweitzer factory is 
idling along, turning out only enough wrap- 
pers to satisfy the curiosity or needs of 
small cigaret manufacturers. But the 
plant is so geared that at a moment's no- 
tice it can be whipped into quantity pro- 
duction, to shatter the French monopoly. 

The Schweitzers know that at least one 
big stumbling block stands in the way of 
this development. All French merchants 
know and bank on the U. S. fondness for 
imported things. In the highly competi- 
tive U. S. cigaret field, it will take a daring 
company to buy cigaret paper from the 
Schweitzer’s Elizabeth mill, although many 
buy from their French mill. For. should it 
become known that the paper of a leading 
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Price Studios 


WILLIAM & Lovuts SCHWEITZER 


Even Jean de Montgolfier has to admit. 


a potent French industry, the industry 
which turns out little strips of cigaret 
paper three inches long and one and one- 
half inches wide. For all U. S. cigarets are 
wrapped in paper imported from France. 
But last week the French cigaret paper 
industry was beginning te worry about 
something. Two young U. S. paper men, 
Brothers Louis and William Schweitzer, 
stand ready to challenge France’s old 
monopoly. In Elizabeth, N. J. they have 
a factory ready to turn out cigaret paper. 
They even have the word of Jean de Mont- 
golfier, leading cigaret paper manufacturer 
of France, that their product is superior 
to his. And no light thing is praise from a 
de Montgolfier. More than 700 years ago 
a de Montgolfier went crusading, was cap- 
tured and taught the art of paper-making 
by the Saracens. Ever since his return to 
France, his family has been in paper. 
The Schweitzer brothers are the third 
generation of a paper family. Grandfather 
Joseph Schweitzer used to live in Odessa, 
imported paper from France. His son, 
Peter Joseph Schweitzer, emigrated to the 


_U.S., set up an importing business, later 


acquired a mill in France. William and 
Louis Schweitzer went to the University of 
Maine, majored in paper engineering, also 
worked in France. In a mill at Jersey City 
they make carbon paper and the thin tissue 
which radio manufacturers need for insula- 
tion. Their factory at Elizabeth was ac- 
quired in 1929, equipped for the manufac- 


brand was made in a new U. S. factory, it 
is easy to visualize the other brands pro- 
claiming the fact that they use “only the 
finest imported wrappers, made by a proc- 
ess centuries old.” 


Moaning Giant 


Prominent in the sick ward of industry 
is a great, low-moaning giant whose condi- 
tion has defied able economic physicians. 
deft financial surgeons. No sooner is one 
of his many ailments cured than his rising 
fever and unhappy bellows proclaim the 
onrush of another disease. He is the U. S. 
oil industry, who sometimes agrees with 
the doctors and sometimes shouts defiance 
at them. Many times the doctors cannot 
agree themselves. All year the oil giant’s 
condition has grown steadily more alarm- 
ing and his suffering is communicated 
directly to the many thousands of persons 
on his pay-roll as laborers and dividend- 
getters. Popular demand will keep him 
from dying but it alone can never cure him. 

Most active of the consulting physicians 
at present is Secretary of the Interior Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, M. D. Last week Dr. Wil- 
bur was glad to announce that one of the 
giant’s pains has been partially, tempo- 
rarily. deadened. For Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana finally agreed that for go days it 
will curtail its Venezuela production and 
imports by 23%. This compares to a 25% 
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in eighteen years... 
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Ar of dependable dividend- 


CORPORATE TRUST 
SHARES represent an 
ownership interest in 
these 28 companies, the 
shares of which are 
deposited with an inde- 
pendent trustee. 


~ 


Industrials 


Am. Radiator & S. S. 
American Tobacco 
du Pont 

Eastman Kodak 
Ingersoll Rand 
International Harvester 
National Biscuit 
Otis Elevator 

United Fruit 

United States Steel 
Woolworth 


Railroads 


Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 
Illinois Central 

Louisville & Nashville 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Southern Pacific 

Union Pacific 


Oils 
Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil {Indiana} 
Standard Oil {New Jersey} 
Standard Oil of New York 
Texas Corporation 


Utilities 
and Quasi-Utilities 
American Tel. & Tel. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 
General Electric 
Westinghouse Electric 
Western Union Telegraph 


on 


MOODY'S COMPOSITE 
PORTFOLIO RATING “A” 


paying stocks, well-diversified 
geographically and as to nature of 
industry —this unquestionably gives 
Corporate Trust Shares their basic 
security. 

A cash reserve fund, on which the 
investor is paid interest, is the second 
line of defense—a defense against the 
reduction in the fixed base rate of 
return. While high grade common 
stocks, such as those underlying Cor- 
porate Trust Shares, can be counted 
on to produce a satisfactory average 
return over a period of years, the re- 
turn may be substantially reduced 
during periods of depression. 

In Corporate Trust Shares this con- 
tingency is met, when necessary, by a 
withdrawal from the reserve fund to 
make up the difference between what 
the stocks actually return and the 
base semi-annual coupon rate of 35c 
per share. 

Statistical records prove that such 
contingencies are not frequent. In 
only two of the past eighteen years 
would the reserve fund have been 
drawn upon, had the trust been in 
existence throughout that time, and 
in each case the withdrawal would 
have been entirely replaced in the 
next following year. 

This assurance of a dependable base 
rate of return, the absence of a con- 
fiscation clause, and the inclusion of 
other features inherently fair to the 
investor, are all factors in the rapidly 
growing investor-preference for Cor- 
porate Trust Shares. 

a ke a 
CORPORATE TRUST SHARES ARE INTERNATION- 
ALLY ADVERTISED, INTERNATIONALLY 60LD, 
AND ENJOY AN INTERNATIONAL MARKET. 


Ask your investment house or bank about 


CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 


Price at the market 


(=) 


This és one of a group of investment trusts sponsored by 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 
120 Wact Street - New Yorx 
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reduction by Royal Dutch-Shell. Al- 
though independent oilmen have wanted a 
total embargo or at least a tariff, this 
voluntary partial curtailment of imports 
was welcomed by them. Coming a week 
before the meeting of the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board, it will give that body 
something concrete to work upon, said 
Secretary Wilbur. 

Texas. Newest of the giant’s ailments 
has been the opening of the prodigious 
new pool in Eastern Texas. Last week its 
production mounted so rapidly that the 
Texas Railroad Commission revised the 
original proration figures for the field from 
50,000 bbl. to 75,000 bbl., with an ulti- 
mate flow in go days of 125,000 bbl. Pres- 
ent capacity of the field is estimated at 
500,000 bbl. per day. 

Independent producers in the field de- 
nounce proration, as do lease-owners. A 
large group of them have retained onetime 
(1927-31) Governor Dan Moody as at- 
torney, will seek an injunction against 
proration. A champion of these discon- 
tented forces is Carl L. Estes, editor of the 
Morning Telegraph and Courier-Times in 
Tyler, town of 17,113 (pre-boom figure) 
in the heart of the new field. He has writ- 
ten sharp editorials denouncing proration, 
caused mass-meetings to be held in almost 
all the new boom-towns. Nervous, crip- 
pled, Editor Estes is 33, has been in the 
newspaper business 17 years. A leader in 
the affairs of Tyler, he was dismayed when 
Capt. J. F. Lucey, U. S. Government in- 
vestigator, said that during 1930 that town 
suffered the worst depression in the U. S. 
for a community of its size. In the boom 
he sees new prosperity for Tyler, hence 
his bitterness in flaying those who would 
halt the gushers’ heavy flow. 

Oklahoma. An old illness of the sick 
giant lies in the rich Oklahoma City field, 
now under strict proration. Last week Sin- 
clair Consolidated Oil Corp. threatened to 
reopen this wound by seeking an injunc- 
tion against proration in the field. Often 
Oilman Harry Ford Sinclair has been ac- 
cused of leading the price-cutting. Last 
week his house-organ, the Sinclair Reflec- 
tor, asked “Who Killed Cock Robin?” 
and answered that the big oil companies 
did it by bootlegging oil at cheap prices. 
“Sinclair did not stoop to subterfuge or 
practice evasion,” said the Reflector. 

Soviet. What may be U. S. oil’s most 
serious affliction of all is Soviet oil. Last 
week the U. S. S. R. celebrated the com- 
pletion in two and one-half years of the 
oil phase of its Five-Year Plan. But last 
week World Petroleum scouted the rumor 
that Soviet oil may capture the rich Chi- 
nese market (chiefly in kerosene) from 
U. S. interests. It was thought that the 
U. S. S. R. was afraid that by fighting for 
China it would antagonize Standard Oil of 
New York and its fiancée, Vacuum Oil, 
large purchasers of Soviet oil. 

Temperature. The chart of the U. S. 
oil giant’s condition is a price chart. In 
California last week came the third drastic 
price-cut in three weeks. High-grade Cali- 
fornia oil sells in Los Angeles now for 
35¢ a barrel against $1.48 at the start of 
the year. Mid-Continent oil is selling at 
53¢ against 81¢ at the first of the 
year. Last week gasoline stocks reached a 
new high for the year of 47,444,000 bbl. 


| against 42,818,000 bbl. Jan. 1 and 55,239 
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Messages that took 3 to 4 days 


now handled in as many minutes 
through the magic of teletypewriter service! 














Can use a typewriter can operate it. The receiving ma- 
7 <7) ; U sd . . . . 
Whatever is typed on chine typewrites automatically, making it unnecessary 
the sending machine... 
for somebody to answer before a message can be sent. 


Ask your local telephone company 
for further information! 


Teletypewriter service is invaluable between widely- 
separated offices and factories or warehouses, as well as 
within large offices and plants. Ask the business office 
of your local telephone company for further details, or, 
if you prefer, write the Teletype Corporation, 1400 
Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 


2 AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, whose 
cars are seen on almost every highway, operate two 
plants 140 miles apart. When the mails were used for 
the transmission of written data, it frequently took from rg 
3 to 4 days to send a message and receive a reply. -_. ... 05 instantly reproduced by 
Then Teletype, the machine that typewrites by wire, the receiving machine. Ma- 
; ‘c 99 ons chines can be used in either 
was installed. Now, says an official of the company, dicniiians aml heh guele tne 
it is possible to dispatch a message and receive a /ype- or more copies on plain paper 
written answer within 3 or 4 minutes’ time.” or printed forms. 
**Almost every department,”’ he continues, “‘finds 
teletypewriter service helpful. The sales department 
uses it for sending to the assembly plant allotment 
notices regarding shipments to dealers. These mes- 
sages are accepted as final authority to make shipment. 
““Teletypewriter service also enables the cost depart- 
ment to obtain immediate information on late cost and 
progress records, and gives the purchasing department 
closer contact with stocks on hand. All messages sent 
and received are filed as a record of the transaction that 
each covers. This feature is especially valuable as it 
definitely fixes responsibility.” 
Teletype sends typewritten messages over telephone 
wires at a speed of 60 words a minute, and anyone who 





International ‘Iribute 
to BALTIMORE 


rane coe in 1706, and famed 
throughout the world for the 
quality and flavor of their products, 
Crosse & Blackwell located their 
American plant in Baltimore. We 
were interested in knowing why. So 
we asked Mr. J. T. Menzies, Presi- 
dent of the American Branch, for the 
facts. Here they are: 


“*For over 200 years our company 
sent its goods from England to all 
corners of the earth. Due to changed 
conditions following the World War, 
we found it advisable to manufacture 
at world centers. In the last ten years 
Crosse & Blackwell has manufactured 
in France, Belgium, Italy, Ireland, 
South Africa, South America, Ger- 
many, Canada and the United States. 


“‘Baltimore’s natural location— its 


Write for our booklet, 


rail and water facilities—appealed to 
us as ideal for serving a national mar- 
ket. Besides, it answers all demands 
for handling the international trade, 
both of raw materials and finished 
goods. For example, 95% of our raw 
materials from other parts of the world 
come in direct through the Port of 
Baltimore. 


*“Then again, Maryland is noted 
for the quality of its fruits and vege- 
tables, many of which find their way, 
as raw materials, into Crosse & Black- 
well products. Your laws encourage 
manufacturing and your financial in- 
stitutions understand industry.’’ 


The Baltimore Trust Company 
specializes in developing and financing 
foreign trade. If we can be of service, 
please command us. 


“ Locage in Baltimore.’’ 


BALTIMORE 


COMPANY 


BALTIMORE + MARYLAND 


FEDERAL 
RESERVE 
SYSTEM 
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| 000 bbl. a year ago.’ Refineries were oper- 


ating at 65.3% of capacity against 70.9% 

at the same time last year. During the 

first two months crude oil production was 

126,636,000 bbl. against 153,964,000 and 

imports 9,142,000 bbl. against 9,770,000. 
iene caiaees 

End of a Banker 


Three years ago Paul Wupper, 54, was 
respected by the 571 citizens of Beemer, 
Neb., 80 mi. from Lincoln. For 20 years 
he had been president of Beemer State 
Bank, had served, too, as Beemer’s mayor. 
But in September 1928, Banker Wupper 
received unwelcome visitors. They were 
State Bank examiners. Just before they 
found an embezzlement of $1,000,000 and 
ordered the bank closed, Banker Wupper 
vanished. Citizens and State offered 
$3,150 in rewards for his arrest. 

Last year a Miss Hedwig Hirsch of Phil- 
adelphia married an elderly little gentle- 
man named Frederick Brinkmann, super- 
intendent of an electrical company in 
Trenton, N. J. Fortnight ago Frederick 
Brinkmann lost his job, fled from his 
home. He was arrested in New York, 
taken to Philadelphia, charged with de- 
sertion and failure to support. Wearily, 
the prisoner confessed that he had a wife 
and two children in the West. The charge 
was changed to bigamy. Later he con- 
fessed further, said he was missing Banker 
Paul Wupper. To Sheriff M. L. Enders of 
Lincoln he sent a wire to come and get 
him, he was tired of being hunted. 


Kiter Lea : 


“Weren’t practically all the transactions 
that Colonel Lea had with this institution 
kites, except when he borrowed?” 

“Ves, I would say they were.” 

Asking the question was Robert L. 
McReynolds, counsel of a committee 
looking into the alleged misuse of Tennes- 
see funds, last week looking especially 
into the affairs of Col. Luke Lea, pub- 
lisher, politician, crony of bankrupt Rog- 
ers Clark Caldwell (Time, Nov. 24 
et seq.). Answering was M. D. Johnson, 
assistant cashier of the defunct Liberty 
Bank & Trust Co. of Nashville, whose 
president, Ridley Edward Donnell, shot 
himself after the bank closed. Witness 
Johnson also testified that Col. Lea opened 
his bank account in 1925 six days after 
the bank was formed, deposited $11,430. 
373.82 between then and the day the bank 
failed. This account, said Cashier John- 
son, sometimes was high, sometimes sub- 
zero. President Donnell spent practically 
all his time attending to it. But however 
great was the account, Cashier Johnson 
said it never had much of a “realizable 
balance.” Reason: too much kiting.* 


*To kite is to draw upon a bank account in 
which there is at the momeit less money than 
the draft. Example: Perhaps Col. Lea one day 
deposited in Liberty Bank a check of $1,000,000 
drawn against a Missouri bank. Properly speak- 
ing, he would have had no money in Liberty 
Bank until the check had been cleared. But his 
good friend Mr. Donnell might have let him 
draw $500,000 against the deposit at once, thus 
kiting. If at the same time he in reality had no 
money in the Missouri bank but had merely 
deposited there a check on a third bank, he 
properly could be said to have kited twice. Little 
unintentional kites are often flown in the financial 
skies. Bankers agree that kiting becomes oppro- 
brious only when the kiter deliberately uses the 
kite’s lifting power to pull him out of a financial 
sinkhole. 
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SHO RT-CUTS 
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The plane gains altitude. Snap 
-». SNMap... snap. Ina few 
minutes its eagle-eye has seen 
more than ground surveyors 
could see in months. 


Kardex performs the same serv- 
ice for business. Gives at a 
glance what used to take months 
of costly analysis. 


It spreads out the map of your 
business. A new map every day. 
Flags the danger spots. Signals 
the opportunities. Doesn’t al- 
low you to forget. In both stock 
control and sales control appli- 
cations it is saving millions 
annually. 


Frankly . . . if Kardex isn’t work- 
ing for you, it’s most likely 
working against you. Making 
things easier for the other fellow 
... increasing his ammunition 
of net profits. 


Price of Kardex? Not important. 
Because if we can’t show you 
that Kardex will soon pay for 
itself with profits, we won't sell 
it to you anyway. 


TIME 


O F 


AMERICAN 


. and the Aerial Camera 
yl J-°" Saves Weeks of Survey 


and KARDEX Short-cuts 
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BOOKS THAT TALK 
YOUR LANGUAGE 


The vital questions of STOCK Control 
are discussed in Kardex books: ‘‘Let’s 
Take Stock’’—for manufacturers and 
“Straight to the Heart of Stock Con- 
trol’’— for wholesalers. 


SALES Control problems are fully cov- 
ered in the book entitled ‘‘Three Ways 
to Increase Sales.”"’ 


Mail the coupon. Get any or all of these 
books. They will be sent free and with- 
out obligation. 


fees 


the Route to Profits... 


SYSTEMS DIVISION, REMINGTON RAND 
BUSINESS SERVICE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me the following books:— 

0) *“*Let’s Take Stock,’’ () “Straight to the 
Heart of Stock Control,’’ © *“‘Three Ways 
to Increase Sales.’’ 


Name seascape es —_ 
Fee... 





Company — Sienbiaaatiie 


Address 





Remincton Ranp Business SERVICE 
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Did You Ever Sleep 
Four InA Bed ? 


OVERCROWDING never makes for 
comfort—certainly never for con- 
venience or efficiency. 

Is your filing system operated 
on a “‘four-in-a-bed”’ basis? 

Are you losing sleep, worrying 
along with bulging, over-crowded 
folders that make filing and find- 
ing twice as hard as necessary? 

If your filing problems increase, 
as your correspondence grows 
heavier, we suggest the remedy 
that has been adopted by hun- 
dreds of large concerns all over 
the country. 


will keep your filing 
problems under 
control. They auto- 
matically expand 
as the papers in- 
crease. Their index 
tabs are always 
visible because they 
remain upright in 
the filing drawer un- 
der all conditions. 
Vertex Pockets will 
immediately place 
your filing system 
on anefficient basis. 
We offer a free Vertex Pocket 


to all users of vertical files. 
Use the coupon below. 


ae eee CUT HERE — — — 





Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pock- 


et as described in April 13th Time. 


Name of Firm 


NS cen bs detec d thee pea ink ne bed sascent 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N 
13th & Wood Sts. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Alcohol Storm 
| Spring brought grave storm warnings to 
the industrial alcohol industry. On Nov. 1 
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stocks of alcohol on hand were below the | 


| previous year, standing at a comfortable | 


| 16,750,000 gal. A warm winter plus De- 
pression caused a change in this situation. 
At the start of last week stocks of alcohol 
according to the Journal of Commerce 
were estimated to have mounted to be- 


tween 60,000,000 and 80,000,000 gal. But | 


this was not the industry’s only storm sig- 
nal. Alcohol (unless made synthetically) 
comes from molasses. It takes two and 
seven-tenths gallons of molasses plus about 
1o¢ manufacturing cost to produce one 
gallon of alcohol. In December molasses 
| cost 11¢ per gallon, at the start of last 
week it cost 4.3¢. This reduced the cost 
of production of alcohol from 39.7¢ to 
| 21.6¢. Although the price of alcohol was 
| down to 35¢ from the 4o¢ of a year ago, 
| it seemed certain that, with production 
costs down, winter over, more over- 
| production lay ahead. 

The storm broke suddenly last week. It 
| was the worst in the history of the indus- 
| try. A flurry of price-cutting suddenly 
| changed to an open burst of cutthroat 
| competition. Prices were slashed from 

35¢ to 24¢ in the first mighty blast. The 

second gust toppled them to 19¢. Then 

there followed tales of hurried secret con- 
| ferences among alcohol men, of a truce. 
| Prices became firmer, but the storm had 
| done its damage. Alcohol men conceded 
that it will be a long time before busi- 
ness is done at 35¢, or the now-to-be- 
marveled-at 1929 high of 42¢. 

While the storm was at its height, the 
directors of the biggest U. S. company in 
the field met to act upon the dividend. 
Presiding over the meeting was Charles 
Edward Adams, chairman of United States 
Industrial Alcohol since 1927, president of 
Air Reduction Co. (owner of a large 
minority interest in Alcohol) since 1921. 
Even were the storm not raging, it is safe 
to guess that onetime (1902-04) Yale 
Crewman Adams would have advised cur- 
tailment of the dividend, conservation of 
strength in the long race for profits. For 
after earnings which rose steadily from 
$976,193 in 1926 to $4,720,000 in 1929, 
last year Industrial Alcohol made but 
$1,104,000. Simultaneously, it took a 
$3,000,000 inventory loss which, charged 
to profits instead of surplus, would have 
created a $1,895,000 deficit last year. 
Considering these things, the directors re- 
duced Alcohol’s dividend from $6 to $2. 
The common stock (of which there are 
but 373,846 shares) reflected this action 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Marks of 
Good Management 


The most essential char- 
acteristic of management 
is organization. If man- 
agement is right its or- 
ganization is right. No 
need to go further to find 
the qualities that make 
for success. 





In business life there is 
no greater tragedy than 
the failure of able, hon- 
est and potentially suc- 
cessful men. Modern 
Accountancy sees these 
failures often and em- 
phasizes them as quite 
unnecessary. 


Success is not to the su- 
perman alone. Most oft- 
en it comes from a right 
concept of organization 
and the application of a 
well-ordered plan. Every 





day, normal business in- 
telligence is discovering 
and understanding bet- 





ter these truths; and so is 
achieving more fully the 
results that mark good 
management. 


| 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


by bouncing around between $38 and $43 | 


(its 1930 high was 77%). In 1929, when 


alcohol hope burned brightly, the stock 


sold at $243. 


Industrial alcohol is produced under 
supervision of the Government. Total 
U. S. production for last year was lim- 


ited to 81,000,000 gal. by the Federal Pro- | 


hibition Commissioner. United States In- 
| dustrial Alcohol has a 40,000,000-gal. ca- 


| pacity, but its share of the industry’s total | 
| production was only about 38%, or 30,- | 
The company makes some | 


| 000,000 gal. 
products for the retail trade, such as 
Alcorub, a massage, Alcogas for gasoline 
engines, Pyro for radiators. It also 
controls Sterno Corp., heat canners. Its 
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biggest customers are in the automobile 
and chemical industries, where alcohol and 
its by-products are used for solvents, 
lacquers, fertilizers. Industrial Alcohol 
works hand-in-hand with Air Reduction, 
the two companies having recently joined 
their research departments. Air Reduction 
controls Pure Carbonic Co. of America in 
which Alcohol has a 20% interest. Al- 
cohol sells carbon dioxide (CO2) to Air 
Reduction and Pure Carbonic, which sells 
carbonic gas to soft drink and dry ice 
manufacturers. In this field the companies 
are rivals of Liquid Carbonic Corp. and its 
ally, Dry Ice Holding Co. In the alcohol 
field, United States Industrial faces compe- 
tition from many smaller, scattered con- 
cerns, one of the strongest of which is 
American Commercial Alcohol Corp., 
doing 16% of the business. 

No chemist by training, Alcoholman 
Adams entered industry via Wall street. 
He was graduated from Yale in 1904, in 
1910 was made a member of Callaway, 
Fish & Co., Manhattan. Eight years later 
he was made Air Reduction’s treasurer. 
Chairman of the company is his older 
brother, Frederick Baldwin Adams. Alco- 
hol has had ne president since Russell R. 
Brown resigned last January, a fact which 
adds to Mr. Adams’ duties. But he always 
appears cool, extremely neat, does not look 
his so years. At Yale he was voted “most 
likely to succeed” by classmates who now 
also hail as successes Editor Ogden Mills 
Reid of the Herald Tribune, Dean 
Clarence Whittlesey Mendell of Yale 
college, Charles Simonton McCain, chair- 
man board of directors Chase National 
Bank. Classmates remember Alcoholman 
Adams as “Toots.” 

Although last week’s price storm may 
clear the atmosphere for a long time in 
the alcohol industry, economic observers 
have sighted another cloud in the distance 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. has suc- 
cessfully made various types of alcohol by 
synthesis of the elements instead of fer- 
mentation. In Carbide’s annual report last 
fortnight shareholders read: “The first 
large commercial plant ever built for the 
synthetic production of ethanol (ethyl 
alcohol) was put in operation in the sum- 
mer of 1930, and the results as to capacity, 
yields, costs of manufacture and quality 


of product were more favorable than esti- 
mated.” 


~ 
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Department Stores, 1930 


With price-tags lower, it has been diffi- 
cult for department stores to maintain old 
sales volume in dollars. Yet, from New 
York reports available last week, it was 
evident that department store business 
last year held up surprisingly well. 

The sales of R. H. Macy reached a new 
high of $99,000,000 against $98,000,000. 
though the consolidated sales of R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc. (including L. Bamber- 
gers in Newark, also stores in Toledo and 
Atlanta) were $147,000,000 against $150.- 
000,000. 

; Gimbel’s volume (including Saks) was 
9113,000,000 against $124,000,000. 

Bloomingdale’s business came to $22,- 
000,000 against $24,000,000. 

Abraham & Straus’s $26,700,000 bet- 
tered its $25,900,000 in 1929. 

In San Francisco, Emporium Capwell 
reported $25,900,000 against $26,700,000. 


TIME 


Electrified Farm Served by Tri-Utilities System 


Electric Aides 
for Farm Aid 


A great change is taking place in the farm life of the nation. 
Electric companies are extending their lines into rural districts, 
and farms are being served the same as urban homes and fac- 
tories. As a result farms can be operated with greater efficiency, 
and electricity is aiding in the solution of the farm problem. 


Already more than 200 farm tasks are performed by elec- 
tricity and there are over 600,000 farins in the United States 
served by electric power lines. There is a total of over 6,000,000 
farms in the nation; it is estimated that electric companies 
will have extended their lines to the majority of these within 
the next ten years. 

A public utility system actively engaged in farm electrification 
is that controlled by Tri-Utilities Corporation. This system 
supplies electric light and power, gas and water service to over 
4,500,000 people in 26 states. An investment in its securities 
provides diversification and stability. Write for Booklet T-4. 


G.L. OARSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 





How Many Legs Has a Calf 





oot tote a - > 
OOS Soe ies ye 
2 a ee Ig, ween. A 


if you count 
the tail as a leg? 


In the country schools, this used to be a favorite question, giving 
the schoolmaster the thrill of saying “No, you are wrong—he 
has only four because calling the tail a leg doesn’t make it a leg!” 


Incorporated Investors sharply distinguishes between income 
and capital. Cash dividends paid are always paid out of cash 
dividends received. They are never a return of the investor’s 
capital under the guise of “Income.” 


Investors could save themselves a lot of subsequent disillusion- 
ment if they would keep this sound fundamental principle 
in mind. 


Stock dividends received are treated as capital; and are held 
in the fund to broaden the profit base. There is never any 
dilution of the stockholder’s equity through returning him 
a part of his capital. 


The funds of Incorporated Investors are handled exactly as a 
private trustee would handle trust funds—and the principle 
upon which they operate has proved itself for countless years. 


Write for Copy of Booklet TA 


INCORPORATED INVESTORS 


The Parker Corporation, General Distributors 
60 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Deals & Developments 

New Holland. An agent of Capitalist 
August Heckscher of Manhattan an- 
nounced that New Holland Corp. might 
be dissolved. Six years ago the capitalist’s 
and the corporation’s names were news 
enough to set residents of Hyde County, 
N. C. agog. The capitalist poured millions 
into the company; the company set up 
huge pumping stations which drained the 
marshy old bed of Lake Matamuskeet for 
a mammoth “factory-farming” project. 
Wheat and soybeans were planted in great 
batches. First year it rained, flooding 
New Holland. Second year New Holland 
was a success. Third year brought a new 
failure. So it went. Last week Mr. 
Heckscher’s agent exclaimed: “You can’t 
go on with a big project forever if it 
doesn’t pay its way!” 

Victory for Hill. “Nothing in connec- 
tion with my administration of the presi- 
dency of your company during the last 
five years has given me greater pleasure,” 
said George Washington Hill of American 








GEORGE WASHINGTON HILL 
2,615,973 votes gave him $2,000,000. 


Tobacco when he looked at the pile of 
proxies to be voted in his favor at the 
stockholders’ meeting last week. No sim- 
ilar pleasure accrued to Stockholder Rich- 
ard Reid Rogers who had attempted to 
muster a bloc in protest of President Hill’s 
$2,000,000 bonus (TIME, March 23). 
When balloting time came Dissenter Rog- 
ers saw his candidate for the directorate 
receive a paltry 11,980 votes out of 2, 
627,953. Angry, he spoke of carrying on 
his uphill anti-Hill fight in the courts. 

Emptier Plates. From a sales volume 
of $25,000 when it was founded in 1904, 
McBride Studios, Inc. of Manhattan, grew 
until last year it did almost a half-million 
dollars’ gross—one of the largest com- 
panies of its kind in the world. Its busi- 
ness: altars, communion railings, statuary, 
all other marble church accessories. 
Among its clients were the Vatican, St. 
Patrick’s in New York, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, St. Paul, Minn., St. Louis Cathedral, 
St. Louis, Mo. But last week McBride's 
went into receivership. Explained Presi- 
dent Paul Henry McBride: “People are 
putting 25 cents into the plate instead 
of $5.” 
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ANIMALS | 


Public Service 


While the brook trout fishermen of other 
sates were thinking up surprises for fish, 
asurprise for the 200,000 stream-whippers 
and worm-danglers of New York State was 
in preparation last week. Elaborating on 
President Hoover’s public-spirited idea of 
shortening the interval between bites 
(True, Oct. 6), Conservation Commis- 
sioner Henry Morgenthau Jr. was training 
a platoon of public servants to assist un- 
skilled fishermen to find fish and catch 
them. The State has 150 fish and game 
protectors. It was Commissioner Morgen- 
thau’s idea to put these individuals into 
uniforms—brown whipcord cut like the 
State Policemen’s, with a blue band around 
their caps—and to send them all last fort- 
night to Captain Charles J. Broadfield of 
the State Police for instruction. Arresting 
anglers who lack licenses or who have 
taken trout too small or too many will be 
only part of their duty. This year they are 
to discover and tell what flies or bait the 
fish are taking, where are the good pools. 
They will advise fishermen what waters 
are “posted,” which is the nearest short-cut 
through the woods. They are to try to 
encourage the use of barbless hooks and 





the non-use of landing nets, “to give the 
fish a fighting chance.” 

Game Commissioner Morgenthau’s 
father was a diplomat: U. S. Ambassador 
to Turkey (1913-16). 


Rare Egg 


Last month the only female California 
condor in captivity, and one of the very 
few condors now alive anywhere, stretched 
her broad black wings to their 1o-ft. ut- 
most and otherwise behaved proudly. She 
had laid an egg. 

_Dr. William M. Mann, director of Na- 
tional Zodlogical Park at Washington, was 
almost as proud. Long has he tried to 
hatch condors, the giant American vul- 
tures, in his aviary. But his only female 
sometimes breaks her eggs; sometimes 
they have been sterile. 

Last week’s egg, pale green and about 
jin. long, lay in a special incubator while 
Dr. Mann hoped. Soon, forth should come 
iwhite-downed condor chick. 

Carrion-feeding condors, sailing at ex- 
(raordinary heights above the coast 
tanges of California, were once a common 
ight. They have been exterminated 
partly because of their proclivity for oc- 
casionally preying upon livestock, but 
mostly in the course of man’s attempt 
rid himself of wolves and foxes. These 
animals have learned to avoid poisoned 
meat, but the condors, eaters of carrion, 
swoop and gobble it up. 
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Pyre for Champions 


Fire broke out suddenly in a famed 
U.§. kennel one night last week. It raced 
along the stalls of yapping, shrieking dogs, 
licked up the entire section especially 
tserved for champion show dogs, and 
‘ubsided. When the smoke had cleared, 
‘ bewildered kennel-master once more 
tounted his charges. Seventeen answered 
tis call. Twenty-eight were dead. 


AMERICAN 
CAN 


felis why this 


LOCATION PAYS 


F or twenty-seven years, the American 
Can Company of Massachusetts has been 
a lessee of the Boston Wharf Company, 
maintaining a manufacturing and dis- 


tributing base from which adjacent New England territory is served. 


**We have found that our location is an ideal site,” says Mr. L. Purtell, 
Superintendent, “for manufacturing and distributing in New England 
from the three fundamental angles of handling raw materials by rail, 
of distributing to all points in the territory by motor truck, and of 


obtaining a satisfactory labor supply.” 


A similar location on the same property, embracing the above-men- 
tioned advantages, plus additional ones, is open to you. Here are miles 
of spur track adjacent to the main lines of two railroads, paved private 
streets and, if desirable, wharf frontage for 
ocean shipping. The heart of the city is but 
ten minutes away, yet rents, insurance, and 


other charges are relatively low. 


We are prepared to remodel present 
buildings, of which there are ninety, 
or to erect new buildings to suit your 
requirements. Mail the coupon below 


for our sixteen-page descriptive booklet. 


BOSTON WHARF COMPANY 


Industrial Service Department : 
Boston Wharf Company, 259 Summer St., Boston, Mass. CLIP THIS COUPON 


Please send me booklet describing your FOR LARGER PROFITS 


property and its advantages. 
Name Position 


Company and Address 





LOSE MONEY 


A window is silently opened 

. the beam of a flashlight 
locates the bureau drawer... 
rings, pins, and a thick wallet 
tumble into a pocket. ..as 
stealthily as hecame the house- 
breaker goes... 

The jewelry is insured; the 
money is gone forever. 

There is no need to lose 
money. A. B. A. Cheques do 
not tempt thieves. They know 
this insured money is useless to 
anyone but the owner. If your 
A. B. A. Cheques are stolen, 
your money is still safe—every 
cent will be refunded. Keep 
A. B. A. Cheques in the house 
instead of cash. 





CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 





| of Brazil, 
| filieff’s expedition (Time, Aug. 
| tinued last week in quest of live wild ani- 
mals for U. S. zoos and the Chicago Fair. | 
| But aiter a month at the base camp, their | 
radio had no major news to report except | 


| at bay on the far side of a river. 








TIME 


The kennel, well known to dogmen, was 
Welwire, at Shrewsbury, Mass. 
cialties are wire-haired fox and Welsh 
terriers. 


Mrs. Gage “endowed” it for the life of 


the present kennel-master in honor of | 


their son. 

At the time of the fire the kennel not 
only owned about $100,000 worth of dogs, 
but it had acquired an enviable reputation 
in the prize-ring. Its world champion wire- 


| haireds, Brandy Snap, Wycollar Wonder, 
| Wycollar Diamond Merchant and Welwire 
| Wildflower, each valued at about $4,000, 
| were among the top dogs in American 
| Kennel Club lists. 


Of these, only Brandy Snap was saved 
from the pyre of many champions last 
week. Others destroyed included Backside 
Bard, a wire-haired stud, Hafren Wizard, 
the last Welsh terrier bred by Homer Gage 


| Jr., and Holmbury Reverie of Welwire, a 


wire-haired that had won “Best-in-Show” 
14 times. 

Dr. & Mrs. Gage were traveling in 
Europe last week and thus did not. see 
their costly dogs, their son’s memorial, 
reduced to ashes and cinders. 

_— 
Matto Grosso Rigors 

In the high, wild Matto Grosso country 
Capt. Vladimir (“Vovo”) Per- 
25) con- 


accidents. 

Fortnight ago their dogs held a jaguar 
Animal 
catchers Alexander Siemel and David 
Newell started to wade to the dogs. An 


alligator seized Siemel’s foot, lacerating it | 


so badly that, though he insisted on finish- 
ing that hunt, he had to be shipped by 
dugout to the nearest hospital, 250 miles 
away at Corumba. Last week he was re- 
ported improving, should rejoin the expe- 
dition this week. 

Meantime, Newell and an Indian tried 
to capture a large Anaconda boa con- 
strictor. 
one of these monsters, 


length of 30 ft., could be taken alive by 


loop-ended poles in the hands of a half- | 
dozen men. Newell and the Indian sought | 


to make a capture alone, but their snake 
| supply it in twelve colors and white. 


| HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 


writhed and lashed so powerfully that, in 
order to protect their own lives, they had 


| to kill it. 


John Newell, sound engineer of the ex- 
pedition, whose plan it was to put the | 
jungle noises “on the air” by radio, having 
installed his apparatus, announced that te 
found the climate too rigorous, would 
return to the U. S. 


ae 
Ruse 


In Mexico, a 14-year-old boy went 


swimming in the San Diego River. Up 
| surged a huge crocodile and devoured him. | 


Angry peons gathered on the river’s brink, 


laid a dynamite charge, lured the reptile | 


inshore with a pig, touched off the dyna- | 
mite, blew to bits pig, boy and crocodile. 


Its spe- | 


It had been the plaything of | 
Dr. Homer Gage and his son, Homer Jr.,, | 
until the latter died in 1925. Then Dr. & | 











It had been Siemel’s idea that | 
which reach a | 
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anuin like this? 


| e You could use him, no doubt. Every- 


body could. A man equally at home in 
roduction or selling, accounting or 

law—an all-purpose man. 

e That’s exactly the personality of 

Hollingsworth Basic Bond. Forthisisan 

all-purpose paper (ample economy for 

forms, ample quality for letterheads.) 


e As a business form it gives clean- 
cut printing, typing, multigraphing, 
ruling, ink-writing. Erases well. By test 
has distinct superiority in strength and 
folding ability. Sells at a sensible price. 
e Yet in keeping with the traditions of 
100 years of paper-making, this paper 
makes aletterhead ofgenuine character. 
Thus: all- -purpose use. Result: com- 
bination printing runs at lower cost. 
e Ask your printer about watermarked 


Hollingsworth Basic Bond. He can 


Manufacturers + New York * Boston * Chicago 


Melbncccuill 











ree BOND 


THE ALL-PURPOSE BOND PAPER 


FREE—This guide book for selec- 
ting bond papers. Send coupon 
with your letterhead to Dept. 102, 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., 

140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MUSIC 


Lindbergh’s Flight 

When Charles Augustus Lindbergh flew 
the Atlantic, 40 songs were promptly 
written about him in the U. S. Some were 
rious, some slapstick, all packed with 
platitudes. “Lucky Lindy” and “Lind- 
bergh, the Eagle of the U. S. 
most popular but they were soon forgotten. 
It was a German importation on the 
Lindbergh theme which Conductor Leopold 
Stokowski considered worthy of two 
Philadelphia orchestra performances in 
Philadelphia last week. Perhaps because 
it was composed expressly for radio per- 
formance,* Stokowski chose to give it in 
the last of four nationwide broadcasts 
sponsored by the Philadelphia (Philco) 
Storage Battery Co. 

Whatever its merit, the German Lind- 
bergh saga is more pretentious, more 
quaintly imaginative than anything done 


| 


A.” were | 


TIME 


This is No. 5 of a series of adver- 
tisements setting forth things tolook |i@ 
for when considering partitions. 


| 


TELESCOPIC 
GLAZING 


GCG LIGHTS are easily 
and quickly installed or 
replaced in Hauserman Par- 
titions. A telescopic glazing 


| member slides up to admit 





Musical America 


Composer Kurt WEILL 


A baritone radio warns the ships. 


m the same subject in the U. S. It is 


the collaboration of two young moderns | 


—Librettist Bert Brecht, 


called “The | 


German Kipling’ because his verse is of | 
the vigorous, ballad type, and Composer | 


Kurt Weill. Composer Weill won noto- 


tiety if faint praise last year for his opera | 
The Rise and Fall of the City of Maha- | 
jonny, & gruesome piece set in an imag- | 


nary U. S. Sodom where tnoney is the 
sluttonish god. Lindbergh’s Flight makes 
the same attempt at realism but there is 
ifundamental difference. Weill & Brecht 
did it in a comparatively high-minded 
mood. They meant to exalt Lindbergh in 
the same epic style which the ancients 
wed to exalt their heroes. Their intention 
Was not to shock seasonsed concert-goers 
but to tell the deed “in terms intelligible 
‘0 school children or to students at prepar- 
itory schools.” 

Most U. S. school children would prob- 


*It was first given at the Baden-Baden 
Festival of 1929 to illustrate the possibilities 
of _ written for wireless (Time, April 15, 
1929), 


the glass, then slides down 
to hold it securely in place. 


There are no glass stops to 
remove or become loose, no 
screws to mar the appear- 


ance of the partition or to 


catch threads from the clean- 


First putty is palmed into the grooves, then it 


| takes only a moment to slide the glass into 


position. 





After the glass is inserted, a simple downward 
pull on the telescopic member retains it in place. 
The putty is scraped smooth, the glass is cleaned, 
and the job finished. 


This photograph illustrates how outside walls are 
made to harmonize with interior partitions. Note 
the attractive window encasement and or- 
namental radiator enclosure. 


ers’ cloths. Removing a light 
of glass from a Hauserman 
Partition panel is easily ac- 
complished in four minutes. 
Doors are glazed by sliding 
the glass through a slot-way 
in the top of the door. 


Hauserman Partitions for 


office and plant subdivision 


meet every industrial re- 
quirement. For most efficient 
layouts, greatest flexibility 
and maximum economy in- 


stall Hauserman Partitions. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO. 


Organized for Service Nationally 


6839 GRANT AVENUE .. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Factory Directed Planning and Erection 
Service from these 14 Factory Branches 


Cincinnati 
St. Louis 
Cleveland 
New York 
Albany, N. Y. 


Newark 
Philadelphia 
Buffalo Pittsburgh 
Boston Detroit 
Washington, D. C. 


Kansas City 
Chicago 


HAUSERMAN MOVABLE 
see. PARTITIONS 





Hand firing is like ture. 
ing a candle upside 
down. Fuel fed from 
above causes smoke, 
sluggish flame, poor 
combustion, waste. 


IRON FIREMAN wins in a walk | 


| aeroplane motor at a great elevation. .. . 


Two soiers of the same make and 
horsepower side by side . . . one man 
busy firing them . . . demand for all the 
steam these boilers can produce .. . 
then the owner installs an Iron Fire- 
man under one of them . . . and it picks 
up the load of both boilers and ‘‘walks 
away with it.’ This happens often. 
Iron Fireman non-agitated forced under- 
firing makes a firebox temperature 500 
to 1000 degrees hotter than hand 
firing. Combustible gases are consumed 
instead of being wasted in smoke. 
Operated by automatic controls, Iron 
Fireman holds heat or pressure exactly 
where it is wanted, automatically. 
Iron Fireman burns the smaller sizes 
of coal which cost less per ton. As a 


Iron Fireman non-agitated 
forced underfiring is like 
burning a candle in an 


upright position. Fuel fed 
from below givesabright, 
clear flame with no waste. 


result, Iron Fireman saves money .. . 
much money! A national survey shows 
average yearly fuel savings of 31.62 per 
cent—equivalent to an annual return 
of 39.4 per cent on the investment in 
Iron Fireman Automatic Coal Burners. 

An Iron Fireman engineer will sur- 
vey your heating plant and submit a 
report on costs and estimated savings. 
Buy your Iron Fireman on our time pay- 
ment plan. Let it pay for itself from fuel 
and labor savings and increased earn- 
ings due to better, more uniform firing. 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon. Branches or 
subsidiaries in Cleveland, Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Milwaukee. 
Dealers everywhere. 


APO METS SOAS BURNER 
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| ably find the Brecht-Weill opus perplexing. 


The pattern is complex: Lindbergh’s Flight 
is a cantata for orchestra, chorus and 
soloists. Lindbergh, represented by a 
tenor, describes himself, his preparations, 
his emotions during the flight, in a 
pompous, swaggering manner quite unlike 
the popular U. S. idea of him. The chorus 
exhorts him as he starts, exalts him in a 
hymn-like way at the finish. During the 
flight a baritone radios all ships to watch 
out for him. A bass solo, with the smooth- 
est music in the cantata, urges him to 
sleep. The chorus takes turns representing 
the S. S. Empress of Scotland, the fog 
and ice which beset Lindbergh during the 
the optimism of Americans, the 
pessimism of the French due to their 


| recent loss of Nungesser, the jubilation 


when the plane is sighted over Le Bourget 


flying field. 


Most U. S. school children would be 


| hard-put to get much meaning out of 


Composer Weill’s terse, telegraphic music 
which echoes the cacaphonies of Schon- 
berg and Hindemith, or to sing for them- 
selves the difficult cross-grained choruses 


| which the Mendelssohn Club of Phila- 
| delphia managed so expertly last week. 
| The words, however, 


are simple enough 
for the youngest intelligence. Excerpts 
from Composer George Antheil’s transla- 
tion, modified slightly for last week’s per- 
formances: 

“They christened me Charles Lindbergh. 
And I am just 25 years old. My grand- 
father was Swedish, ‘and I am an American. 
And this aeroplane is the pick of the whole 
lot. It flies 210 kilometres an hour! Its 
name is “The Spirit of St. Louis.’ The 
Ryan Aeroplane Works in San Diego made 
it up for me in 60 days.” 

“Here is the ship Empress of Scotland: 
Latitude 49 degrees, 20 minutes; Longi- 
tude 34 degrees, 78 minutes. Some time 
ago we heard above us the roar of an 


It seems quite possible this this was your 
flier in his aeroplane called “The Spirit 
of St. Louis.’ ” 

“Sleep, Charlie, the strenuous night is 
past. The storm is over. Sleep only, 
Charlie, The wind will carry you through 

. Hand over your trusty controls.” 

Lindbergh to his motor: “Now it is 


| not much further, and we must pull our- 
| selves together, we two. 


Have you enough 
oil? Do you think you need more gas- 
.. All O. KP See, the ice is all 
. the blinding fog is my special 
not yours... . It is not much 
Here comes Ireland, and then 
Will we really make it, we two?” 


gone; . 


further. 
Paris. 


April Records 


Some phonograph records are musical 
events. Each month Time notes the note- 
worthy :* 

Opera: 

Cavalleria Rusticana by Soloists, Chorus 
and Orchestra of La Scala, Milan (Victor, 
$13.50)—Mascagni’s earthy melodrama 
expertly played on its home field. Con- 
ductor Carlo Sabajno captains an evenly 


| matched team. 


Symphonic: 
Stravinsky’s Capriccio for Piano and 


*Prices listed are for entire albums which in- 
| clude several records. 
| given, 
| 10-inch records. 


Where the price is not 
it is 75c, a standard rate for popular 
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Orchestra by Igor Stravinsky and the Or- 


chestra des Concerts Straram under Ernest | 


Ansermet (Columbia, $6)—The composer 
provides the lace work for the Caprice 
which was played with great success this 
winter by Sergei Koussevitzky. 

Glazunov’s Seasons by a Symphony Or- 
chestra under Alexander Glazunov (Co- 


lumbia, $7.50)—An_ old-school Russian | 
who stayed on after the Revolution to head | 


the Leningrad Conservatory offers more 


substance than the majority of his bright 


young countrymen. 


Beethoven’s Second Symphony by the | 
Berlin Staatsoper Orchestra under Erich | 
Kleiber (Brunswick, $6)—A neat schol- | 
arly performance by the German who | 


earned a re-engagement for next year with 
Manhattan’s Philharmonic. 


Mussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition | 


by Sergei Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony (Victor, $8)—Ravel’s transla- 
tion of Mussorgsky’s impressions in a 
picture gallery. 
ing have luster. 


Richard Strauss’s Der Biirger als Edel- | 


mann by Richard Strauss and the Berlin 
Staatsoper Orchestra (Brunswick, $7.50) 
—The composer’s own version of the 
charming, satirical music he wrote 
Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 


Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll by Karl Muck | 
and the Berlin Staatsoper Orchestra under | 


Muck (Victor, 2 records, $2 ea.) —Wagner 
made this music for Cosima’s birthday 
when their son Siegfried was one year old 
Conductor Muck plays it superbly. 
Richard Strauss’s Rosenkavalier Waltzes 


Orchestra (Columbia, $2)—Manhattan’s 
new man promises great Strauss for next 
year. The recording is excellent. 

Songs & Ballads: 

Love is Like That and You're the One I 
Care For (Columbia)—As usual Ruth 
Etting’s appeal heads the list. Her mood 
is comparatively gay. 


Would You Like To Take a Walk and | 
One Little Raindrop (Victor)—Mr. & Mrs. | 


Frank Crumit (Julia Sanderson) with 
jaunty accompaniments. 

When Your Lover Has Gone and Please 
Don't Talk About Me When I’m Gone 
(Victor)—Gene Austin has an easy way 
which records perfectly. His tunes this 
month are worthy of him. 

Dance Records: 

I Surrender, Dear and Sing Song Girl 
(Columbia )—Mickie Alpert presents in- 
genious arrangements with Helen Rowland 
singing the first in a pleasing, husky way. 

I'm Happy When Youwre Happy and 
Maybe I’m in Love With a Dream (Bruns- 
wick )—Good tunes played with smooth, 
steady pace by Tom Gerun. 

By My Side and I’m So Afraid of You 


(Victor)—Bert Lown’s saxophones make 


Performance and record- | 


for | 
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Now! Another 


Aetna Service for Motorists! 


by Bruno Walter and Royal Philharmonic | 


& 
f 


COAST TO COAST 

\ SERVICE = 

‘25,000 REPRESENTATIVES 
{00 CLAIM OFFICES/ 
600 CLAIM ee | 


America’s Most I nteresting Motor 
Trips Charted Especially for You 


ZEINA “‘Coast-to-Coast Service’ is 


not simply a slogan. It is a fact! If 


you are AEtna-ized and meet with a 
mishap while touring, one of Aitna’s 
25,000 representatives will be close 


| at hand to look after your interests. 


Wherever you go, Aitna protection 
goes with you. 


Now, Etna is offering motorists 
still another Touring Service —a 


| 48-page book of America’s most 





this Victor’s best dance record of the | 


month. 

By the River Sainte Marie and Running 
Between the Rain-Drops (Columbia)— 
Guy Lombardo pushes the manner which 
has earned the Hotel Roosevelt’s cover 
charge, 

When Your Lover Has Gone and You 
Didn’t Have To Tell Me (Okeh)—The 
lirst is the month’s best tune. The piano in 


sam Lanin’s version provides a meaty | 


undercurrent, 


interesting motor trips especially 


charted for you. The principal beauty 
spots and points of interest from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific are described. 
22 tours planned for your comfort, 
convenience—and pocketbook — each 
illustrated with a large 2-color map 
(7%4" x 10%"). “Seeing America 
with Atna” will give you just the 
sort of touring information you 
have always wanted. 

Send for it 

today! 


4 
SEE THE AZTNA-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY, ; bs 


HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING 


ATNA writes practically every form of Insurance 


and Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


The Aitna Casualty & Surety Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Gentlemen; Send me your 48-page Tour Book, “Seeing America 
with Aitna’’. I enclose 12c to cover mailing costs. 


The Aitna Casualty & Surety Com- Name 
pany, The Aétna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, The Automobile Insurance 
Company, The Standard Fire Insur- 


ance Company of Hartford, Conn. 


Address .... 





Complete 


Your Knowledge 


of Fixed Trusts 
. 


As an experienced investor, 
alert to every new development 
in finance, you have been study- 
ing fixed trusts. Your knowl- 
edge of this accepted investment 
medium will be complete when 
you have learned the facts about 
Universal Trust Shares and the 
Brown-Carpenter Plan. 

Write for booklet Ag “Invest- 
ment Common Sense.” 


UNIVERSAL 
TRUST SHARES 


Transcontinental Shares Corporation 
72 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 





Production 


NOTE TO: Presidents, Sales Mers., Credit Mers., 
* Mers., Advertising Mgrs., Research Mgrs. and 


Accountants of progressive concerns. 


NEW CHART SYSTEM 
=.) HELPS CONCERNS 
PLAN IN (931 


ness and 
Send 


univer- 
“Better 


Over 2000 con- 
cerns have 
alre: ge! adopted 

‘is system 


sity experts have designed 
24 Instant Use Chart Forms, 
making it easy to picture 
the relation of figures. Of great value in making future plans. 
$1.00 for complete executive's set and a copy of our booklet 
Foresight.’" describing ways to use each form. 

Business Charting institute, 1807 Tribune Tower, Chicago, il. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, published weekly at 
Chicago, Ulinois, for April 1, 1931. 

State of New York 
County of New York 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared Henry R. Luce, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the business manager of Time, The Weekly Newsmag- 
azine and that the following is to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are »ublisher, 
Time, Inc., 205 East 42nd St., N 4 
R. Luce, 205 East 42nd S Py 
Editor, John 8. Martin, 205 East 42nd St. ‘New Y on. 
Business Manager, Henry R. Luce, 205 East 42nd Bt. 

York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. if not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given) Time, Inc., 205 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y.; Robert A. C hambe: 
42nd St., New Y ork, N.Y -; Harry P. Davison, Jr. 

New York, N. Y.; General Publishing Cort 

R. Luce, Lila Hotz Luce) 205 East 42nd St., Ne 

William V. Griffin, 70 Broadway, New York, N. Y 

Hadden III, Trustee, Estate of Briton Hadden, 43 Exchange 
Place, New York, N. Y.; Edith H. Harkness, 4 East 66th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; William H. Harkness, 11 Broad St., 
New York, N. Y.; Louise H. Ingalls, Navy Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Robert L. Johnson, 205 E, 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y.; Roy E. Larsen, 205 E, 42nd St., New York, N, Y.; 
Wilton Lloyd-Smith, 63 Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; John 
8S. Martin, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. ¥.8 Samuel 
W. Meek, Jr., 65 ke oe New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 


> ss. 





books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
(Signed) HENRY R. LUCE. 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of April, 1931, 
(Seal) ee Sane, 
(My commission expires March 30, 1933 








| sawed off; 
| balloon, 
water; a dirigible’s telephone switchboard. 


| pictures than he is in talkies. 
| his voice is not an instrument for comedy, 
| he keeps silent as much as possible and 


| a libertine. 
| three amorous ladies, 


TIME 
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Cin£EgM A 


The New Pictures 

Three Rogues (Fox). While eluding 
agents of the law, a bank-robber (Victor 
McLaglen), a Mississippi river card-sharp 
(Lew Cody), and a kind-hearted cattle- 


| rustler (Eddie Gribbon) meet up with a 


slip of a girl (Fay Wray). She is driving 
a covered wagon, and at the mercy of a 
villain. The three bad men, who have hair 
on their chests as well as their trousers, 
fall in love with her and although she 
refuses to marry any one of them, they 
save her from harm in the upstairs room 
of a cattle-town saloon, beat the villain 
in a race to stake the claim for her gold- 
mine. 

All this is accomplished with a prodi- 
gious uproar of breaking chairs, whiskey 
gurgling loudly into glasses, hoofs thump- 
ing on sandy but resonant footing—sounds 
which are almost as exciting as the piano- 
forte and snaredrum accompaniment which 
enlivened the inaudible rotogravure of 
oldtime westerns. Most typical shot: 
wagons lined up for the start of a land- 
rush, similar to that in Cimarron. 


A 
en 


Dirigible (Columbia). The story of this 
picture, as is proper in such machine-age 
fantasies, serves merely to add point to 
the activities of aeronautical contrivances 
in spectacular locales. Two Navy avia- 
tors, one a dirigible expert (Jack Holt), 
one a speed and stunt flyer (Ralph 
Graves), make successive attempts to 
carry an indefatigable explorer to the 
South Pole. The dirigible breaks down 
and falls into the sea. The plane reaches 
the Pole but crashes landing on the ice. 
Its occupants start walking back and are 
rescued, just in time, by a new and better 
dirigible. Further motivation for the 


| maneuvers of aircraft is supplied by the 


fact that the dirigible commander and the 


| speed-flyer are both in love with the same 


girl—the speed-flyer’s wife (Fay Wray). 
Good shots: a man having his frozen foot 
parachutes opening under a 
like toy flowers in a glass of 


A 
» 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer). Buster Keaton, a mild 
littie fellow perpetually calm although 
astonished and afraid, was funnier in silent 
Aware that 


this makes his efforts seem a little strained. 
In Parlor, Bedroom and Bath he plays the 


| part of a timid ninny, caught in circum- 


stances which demand that he behave like 
The result is a struggle with 
a chase through hotel 
corridors, a farce which is neither very 
vulgar nor very funny. 

—~<o——_ 

Skippy (Paramount). The activities 
of Skippy, a sly, skeptical and lazy ten- 
year-old, clad in an unbuttoned coat and 
critical of his confreres, have long been 
pursued in the comic-strips of famed 
Anti-Prohibitionist Percy Crosby. In the 


| cinema, Skippy is impersonated by Jackie 


Cooper, of whom Cartoonist Crosby says: 
“T think he’s really got the spirit of the 


thing.” His pal, Sooky, is played by 
Robert Coogan, Jackie’s little brother, 
Other children are played by Jackie Searle 
and Mitzi Green. 

There is no plot. The story is simply 
the small odyssey of Skippy’s daily doings, 
his efforts to sleep late in the morning, 
his methods of evading disagreeable duties, 
his insouciance toward the adult idea of 
how children ought to act. He promises 
his parents not to go over the railroad 
tracks to Shanty Town, aware that he can 
get to Shanty Town by going under them. 
Most exciting is his effort to retrieve 
Sooky’s dog, impounded by the dog 
catcher. Skippy has promised his mother 
not to “touch” his savings bank, so he 
drags it onto a road, gets it open by hay- 
ing a truck run over it. He and Sooky 


offer the money to the dog-catcher who 
takes it, but kills Sooky’s dog nonetheless. 





r — . — — = 





Paramount Pictures 
Rosert (“Sooky’’) CooGan 
To him, “chicken” is a fighting word. 


Perplexed, erratic, gay, often repre- 
hensible, Skippy will perhaps appear in 
a series of later cinemas. If these are 
like the first, they will win many an adult 
audience with reminiscences of somewhat 
similar mongrel puppies, similar scuff-toed 
urchins in still forbidden Shanty Towns. 

Eleven years younger than his iamed 
brother Jackie Coogan (The Kid, Oliver 
Twist), Robert Coogan has much the same 
woe-begone appearance, the same round 
eyes which appear to have been inserted 
with a smutty finger. He impudently te- 
fused to act in Skippy until cajoled by his 
brother and his parents, who were once 
part of Diver Annette Kellerman’s vaude- 
ville act but are now supported by their 
young. Unable to read, Robert Coogan 
learned his part by having it read to him. 
He really cried when Sooky lost his mon- 
grel dog. He refused to fight Jackie 
Searle till called a “chicken.” Robert 
Coogan greatly admires his brother (now 
16, unemployed, with an office in Los 
Angeles), prays earnestly for anyone in 
trouble, prefers playing with trains to act- 
ing, “which makes him mad.” 
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Here’s THE Mount VERNON. Its finish— 
A even to the Artolin top—reproduces the grain- 
ing of fine walnut. It’s available in 
mahogany, too, if you prefer. 


ures 


d. 
oe | In style—in quality—in price—the new Art 


ur in 


ae | Metal designs offer the biggest values of 1931 


adult 
what 
-toed EVER before have such styles, — struction. All are equipped with con- 
a N such finishes in steel desks been venient trays, drawer partitions, para- 
liver offered at such attractive prices! centric locks, improved drawer slides, 
call SS ae a oT and space to take care of desk-light 


and telephone wires. 


erted —three luxurious new designs— 


ly Te- Mount Vernon, William Penn, New These new desks are just the thing 
= Yorker. Each is fine enough to grace to dress up your office. Write us for 
aude- the private office of any high execu- descriptions—or the name of your 
pound tive. Yet they’re priced so low that nearest Art Metal dealer. 

oF you can easily afford to buy them Desks for every purpose 
rack ae equipping the general office. In addition, Art Metal offers a com- 
obert All are of the same fine steel con- plete line of desks to fit every special 


(now 
1 Los 
yne in 
0 act- 


THE ART METAL LINE .. . Fire Safes . . . 


Horizontal Sectional Files . . . 


Storage Cabinets .. . 
Upright Unit Files . . . 


6 at General Office 


Desks . . 
Counter Height Files . . 


c nivale Wrrce desks 


AACE. 


For Years this Art Metal 

1500 desk has been the stand- 

ard for clerical work in large 

corporation offices as well as 
in small offices. 


or general business purpose. All are 
of ageless, fire-resisting steel—all built 
to meet the rigid Art Metal specifica- 
tions. We'll be glad to send you a 


complete catalogue on request. 























Art Metal Construction Company 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Branches and Agencies in 500 cities 


Art Metal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Shelving . . . Plan Files 


Postindex Visible Files 


INTHE ART METAL BUILDING EQUIPMENT DIVISION...Hollow Metal Doors and Trim... Elevator Enclosures... Architectural Bronze... Library Fittings...Partitions 
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MAIN 
STREET 


When you go 


to or from 


Caltfernta 


Throughout the length and breadth of 
America is Main Street. One town 
after another, all patterned pretty much 
on the same order. On the fringe of 
America, yet close to home, isthe Road 
of Romance. 


So, on your way to or from California 
travel the flowing Road of Romance, 
via Havana—through the Panama 


on the three new electric liners, 
California, Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania—the largest, finest, fastest 


nightly, 13-day express sailings. Also 
special tours, Around and Across 
America by water and rail. 


REDUCED SUMMER FARES Effective 
Westbound Now; Eastbound April 16. 


HAVANA TOURS—9-day all expense in- 


clusive tours to Havana and return by 


Panama Pacific Liner. Ask for folder. 





Apply to No. 1 Broadway, New York; 460 
Market St., San Francisco; our offices else- 
where or authorized S. S. or R. R. agents. 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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THERE are thousands 
of periodicals ~ 
There is just ONE 


Newsmagazine 








| Eugene O'Reilly, 





Boas : . | Mr. O’Reilly’s sign referred is the 
steamers in intercoastal service. Fort- | " 


TIME 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 


Westchester 

Inhabitants of Westchester County, 
N. Y. were greeted with a new sign on 
Tarrytown Road: A PART OF WILLIAM 
L. WARD’S ALMOST 
WORLD. They remembered previous 
signs: WESTCHESTER COUNTY, 
MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN PARIS, and 
THOUSANDS HAVE ASKED THE 
PRICE BUT THIS PROPERTY IS NOT 
FOR SALE. One sign they had thought 
sacrilegious: WESTCHESTER ON 
EARTH—HEAVEN IN THE HERE- 
AFTER. Small boys tore it down. 

Westchester County’s greatest booster | 
and the man who erected the signs is | 


Jersey City, N. J. Owner of 50 West- 
chester acres, he goes to look at his prop- 
erty once a week, always finds someone 
on the train to talk to about his favorite 
subject: Westchester. He writes letters 
in his spare time. 
heard from him about Westchester during 
the past 25 years are: all the Senators, 
all the Governors, all Cabinet members; 
the mayors of every U. S. town of more 
than 25,000 population; 400 U. S. news- 
papers; 25 British and many a continental 
paper. 

A retired department store proprietor, 
Eugene O'Reilly foresees the 


urban department stores. Future city 


. 
: ‘ H dwellers will go to the country, he says, to 
Canal, the open-air, recreation route | 


do their shopping, where they will find 
ample parking space, plenty of fresh air, 
sunlight. The William L. Wara to whom 
Re- 
publican Boss of Westchester County. Mr. 
O'Reilly says he has no land for sale. 
em 

“Hope Chest” 

At Pine Lake, Mich., Florence Tabor 
Critchlow, onetime mystery story writer, 
took poison, died. Neighbors remembered 
that twelve years ago, while rummaging 
in the cellar of her mother’s home, she 
had opened the “hope chest” of her miss- 
ing sister Maud, found Maud dead inside. 
Maud Tabor’s mother was tried for 
murder; 


died after an illegal operation. The mother, 
who is now g2, was never retried. She 
said she had hidden the body because 


“Maud did not want to be separated from | 


me, even in death.” 


| Birdies 


In La Jolla, Calif., Miss Betty W. 
Tuilers carefully addressed her golf ball, 
swung clean and vigorously. According to 


' rule, she did not look up till a moment 


later; contrary to rule, she was startled to 
see her ball strike and kill two wild canary 
birds. 


© 


Mouse into Cow 


In Salisbury, Md., a cat chased a mouse 
down a feed trough in which James 


| Dashield’s cow was munching. The mouse 
| jumped into the cow’s ear. 


The cow 
kicked away one side of James Dashield’s 
barn. 


PERFECT 





whose earthly home is | 





Among those who have | 


doom of | 


but the jury disagreed when State | 
pathologists discovered that the girl had | 
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12 COUNTRIES ~- 5i DAYS 
S.S. LANCASTRIA ., SAILING JUNE 30 


290. 


INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES ON 
SHIP AND SHORE N. Y. TON. Y. 

A most complete itinerary including 
| Madeira, Spain, Algeria, Italy, Monaco, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Scotland, Belgium, France. Generous 
stays in every port. Send for complete 
information. 

Your Local Agent Or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway New York City 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


SUM™MER CRUISES 


To NORWAY and 
BALTIC STATES 


BY 8S. 8S. ATLANTIS— 


magnificent new liner designed solely for, 
and devoted solely to, pleasure cruising. 
Sail from England for Norway, 
North Cape, and North Country 
Capitals (including Leningrad 
for Moscow). 

JULY 3—13 DAYS 

JULY 17— 7 DAYS 

JULY 25—19 DAYS 

AUG, 14—22 DAYS 

(at moderate rates) 


For Cruise Booklet Apply to the 


ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET CO. 


26 Broadway, N.Y.. 


Or Local Agents 





N O Fiat 


Rusticraft Hurdle Fence is strongly, 
honestly built—right down to the last 
copper nail. A beautiful, long-lasting 
barrier for country estate or breeding 
farm. Easy to erect; never needs 
paint; quite economical. Immediate 
delivery—anywhere. 


Illustrated booklet, “‘Rusticraft— 

Its Many Uses,” is full of helpful 
ideas. Write for FREE copy NOW. 
SAMUEL H. TENDLER 
1491 BROAD ST. STATION BLDC. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE 


Berore- 


BREAKFAST 
SMOKER’ 


INSISTED... 


“Sure, 
it’s the 
Clean Taste!’’ 


“e 
Les more than Spud’s 
cooler smoke,” he argued. “It’s Spud’s 
cleaner taste. Spud isn’t just another layer 
of morning-mouth. And I go on through 


1 packs a day. . . yet the old mouth is 


always moist-cool and comfortably clean. 
That’s why I smoke Spuds, if you really 
want to know.” 

Just another proof that Spud is the great 
new freedom in old-fashioned tobacco 


enjoyment. Sun-up till sunset ... puff 
after puff of Spud’s lusty tobacco fragrance 
++. yet you’re always mouth-happy! 
Try Spuds for their continual clean taste! 
* One of those interviewed in our recent survey 
amongst America’s 2,000,000 Spud smokers, 


$PLID 


MENTHOL-COOLED 


CIGARETTES 


90 FOR 20c (U.S.)...90 FOR 30c (CANADA ) 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, INC., 


LOUISVILLE, 


KY. 





SEE EVERY 


CONTINENT ONCE— 


Australia 


Australia’s 
Toy Bear 





Koace year’s new trip abroad can be 
much more than just “going rang 
Travel in ators directions— see dif- 
ferent lands—sail new oceans on other 
ships ! 

Australia will be one of the most in- 
teresting of all your travel experi- 
ences. The way there is fascinating in 
itself—every few days a new island 
and a strange port. 


And at the end is a vast continent 
you have never seen, with metropoli- 
tan cities, beaches thronged with gay 
crowds, scenery that changes from 
seacoast to jungle, from sub-tropical 
coral beaches to the “bush” country 
of the aborigines, from blue moun- 
tains to meandering rivers. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL BUREAU 


This is the land of the world’s strangest 
fauna and flora; of aboriginal tribes 
still living in Stone Age customs; a 
great continent abounding in new im- 
pressions and interests. 


Any travel bureau or steamship line 
serving Australia can tell you much 
more that is interesting. Meantime, 
send this coupon now for illustrated 
booklets. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


816 ADAM GRANT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
or GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 


Name 


Street 





ALL EXPENSE: 


France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, England.{ 
Programs to Italy, Central Europe, Scan- 
dinavia, Spain. ice includes ocean pas- 
sage, hotels, meals, sightseeing, admis- 
ips. all transportation in Europe by 
motor. Send for 80-page free book describ- 
ing over 200 interesting travel programs. 


ROCKIES 
Rainier, Portland, Seattle, British Columbia, Lake 
Louise, Banff, $250. Ask for Booklet “‘DW”’. 


MEXICO CALIFORNIA FLORIDA 
TEXAS $265 CUBA 
Mexico City, Pan bee, New | Orleans, 


Pyramids, 
loati Mexico, Los Angeles, ; 
Gardens.4280 1 Hollywood, SanDiego | Mi*"g,9aven® 


The Travel Guild, Inc. 10%. Mitican 


621 Fifth Ave., New York 248 Washington, Boston 
681 Market, Sau Francisco. Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee 





Take TIME 


—it’s brief 


TIME 


Beggar 

| In Chicago, August Eichenberg sat. on 
a sidewalk, his body distorted, his head 
drooping, his hat in his lap. Sympathetic 
passersby tossed him coins. Then a woman 
| looked at his face, fainted. No beggar, 
| August Ejichenberg was a corpse, had 
| dropped dead on his way home from work. 


—~¢ 



















































| Bacchanalian 

In Wichita, Kan., 102-year-old Mrs. 
Lucy Hatch pleaded with county commis- 
sioners that she might enter the poor 
farm, find refuge from the “mischievous 
ways” of her 70-year-old son, Harry. She 
told officials that he spent her money 
| in “bacchanalian festivals and midnight 
parties.” 


| Name | 
| In Detroit, Mich., a young Jugoslav ap- 
plied for naturalization papers, was asked | 
“It’s Vazil Rasko Ferarrav— | 
| wait, I'll spell it for you,” he replied. He | 


his name. 


did: Ferarravoceincmooceuigearmociccoui. 
6 
Choler 
At Woodbridge, N. J., Joseph Chotosh. 
22, drove his automobile out of his garage 
into a mudhole. It stuck. Chotosh’s anger 
rose. He pushed, pulled, called his mother 
and sister to help, cursed, to no avail. 
| Finally, unable to bear his own choler, 
| Joseph Chotosh drew out a revolver and 
shot himself dead. 


| Burial 


| Dr. Francis Pearse of London bought 

| an automobile 30 years ago. Until three 
| years ago, he used the same car on his 
| daily rounds, but then it failed him. Last 


week he said: “I have bought a plot of’ 


ground near a cemetery to give it a decent 
burial. 
to the burial-ground where it 
broken up and interred.” 


will be 


Lotus 
In Detroit young Bernard Lotus drank 


| deep of stimulants, then climbed with his 


girl, into his automobile. During the next 
few moments he: drove over the curb and 
took the porch off a house, crumpling his 
fenders; raced a half block to a garage, 
drove in, offered to fight the garage-owner; 
chased his girl, who had then breathlessly 
departed, but failed to catch her; climbed 
back in his car, drove out of the’ garage 
and, speedily, into a parked car owned by 


50 men who gathered around the accident; 
offered to fight Stoetzer, followed him into 
his home, wiped greasy hands and face on 
his coat; causing three separate riot re- 
ports to the police department. Said the 
judge: “Mr. Lotus, I believe you are the 
perfect drunk driver. You have left noth- 
ing undone.” 


—— 


Stop 


At Los Angeles, Frank D. Lovett, 61, 

drove along a boulevard until halted by a 

| red traffic sign marked STOP. When the 

| green GO sign turned, Lovett’s car re- 
mained stationary. He was dead. 








I shall drive it through the city | 


one Fred Stoetzer; offered to fight about | 
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Service by these original Associated Japan’s Pr 

properties was the nucleus of present April 1. 


Associated System service to 1,429,000 
customers in 2,500 communities. 

With a long record of sound, steady 
growth, Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany Debenture Bonds are available to 
yield 5 to 6%%. 

Write for folder D1 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated ‘ 


61 Broadway, New York 
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Eliminates Tedious Hand Rolling 


Handles rolling jobs easily and quickly. 
Covers a swath 30” wide. With operator, 
weighs 900 Ibs. Forward and reverse geer. 
Toro air-cooled motor. Write for complete 
catalog of Toro maintenance equipment. 


TORO MANUFACTURING CO. 


3042-3188 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. f 
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BOUND VOLUMES OF 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Volume XVI (July 7—-Dec. 29, 1930) has 
been bound and is now ready for dis- | 
tribution. Completely cross-indexed. 
Bound in dark blue buckram, gold let- 
tering. Price, $5, postpaid. 3 

A few copies of Volumes IX, X, XI, 
XII, XIII, XIV and XV are also avail- 
able at the same price. 

Address orders to M. E. StitiwElt, 
Time, 350 E. 22nd Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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TIME TABLE 
COMING 


National A ffairs 





April 13—Radio broadcast of President | 


Hoover’s address at the national conven- 
tion of the American Red Cross in Wash- 
ington; at 10.30 a. m., E. S. T. 

April 14—Pan-American Day. Radio 
addresses beginning at 12.30 p. m. from 
Washington by President Hoover, Secre- 
tary Stimson and Ambassador Teéllez of 
Mexico. 


April 26—Shift to Daylight Saving 


Time in many a U. S. town & city. 


April 29—President & Mrs. Hoover’s | 
dinner to the King & Queen of Siam (see | 


below); at the White House. 
Foreign News 


April 1o—Arrival in New York City of | 


Japan’s Prince & Princess Takamatsu. 


April 13—May 16—Shakespearean fes- | 


tival; at Stratford-on-Avon, England. 
April 19¢—Beginning of “Summer Time” 

(Daylight Saving) in England, in France. 
April 20—Arrival in the U. S. of King 

Prajadhipok* and Queen Rambai Barni of 


Siam; at Portal, N. Dak. from Vancouver, | 


B. C.; U. S. residence during their stay: 
“Ophir Hall” at Purchase, N. Y., grandi- 
ose, high-walled estate of Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid, relict of the onetime U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. 

April 26—Census Sunday in England. 
First census (1801) figures: 8,893,000. 
Last census (1921): 37,887,000. 

May 1—May Day, International Labor 
Day. 


May 1-Oct. 1—International Colonial & | 


Overseas Exposition; at Vincennes. 


Business 


April 20-24—International conference 
of public utilities experts; at Algiers. 

May 4-9—Meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce; at - Washington. 
Chief speaker: President Herbert Hoover. 
Chief topic: World Depression. 


Aeronautics 


April 11-19—International aircraft 
show; at Detroit. 
Medicine 
_ April 13-17—World conference on work 
for the blind; at New York. Main object: 
0 organize international research. 

May 1—National Child Health Day. 


Music 

April 10-13—Production of Stravin- 
sky’s Oedipus Rex, jointly by League of 
Composers and Philadelphia Orchestra As- 
ciation; at Philadelphia. Direction: 
leopold Stokowski. Scenic designs: 


Robert Edmond Jones. Chorus: Prince- | 


‘on University. 


April 21—Oedipus Rex in Manhattan. | 
Direction by Stokowski; chorus from Har- | 


vard. 

April 23-25—Festival of chamber mu- 
‘; at Washington, D. C. Sponsor: Eliza- 
th Sprague Coolidge Foundation. 


April 27—Opening of London opera | 


s%ason; at Covent Garden. 


ae 


*Pronounced Praw-chat-e-pok. 
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not afraid of 


DYEING 


"Way Down East there's a dye works where the 
life of an electric hoist has always been short and 
colorful. So colorful, in fact, that in no time at all 
hoist after hoist turned blue in the gills and died. 
Then one of our hoist engineers heard about it 
and went ‘‘Sherlock-Holmes-ing’’ around. It 
seemed strange. The hoists were used for toting 
tanks of chemicals hither and yon—light work. 
Our man sniffed suspiciously. Chemicals! Aha! 
And, sure enough, that was the trouble: chemical 
fumes eating away the winding of the motor, 
causing hidden shorts. So we proceeded to wind 
a fume-proof motor in a way we have; installed 
it in a hoist built the way we thought a dye- 
works hoist should be built, and shipped it on. 
Result: no more tie-ups, a happy dye manufac- 
turer, and an order for more of the same. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins © Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant and the 
experience of 33 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans and electrical appliances. 


Robbins & Myers, “Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


FANS, MOTORS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 
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LIKE 


~ MAGIC. 


. .« DICTOGRAPH TRANSFORMS | 


YOUR OFFICE INTO THE “KEY” | 


| lishers 
OF A BROADCASTING CHAIN 


| der auspices of Princeton’s School of Pub- 


The Loud-Speaking 
N the desks @f your department 
heads are th@ other stations of 

the inter-office “aystem.” A mere 
flick of a key enabjes you to talk— 


at once—to any other station or to | 


several at one time}. . . A sensitive 
microphone transmits your message. 
A clear-toned loud peaker brings 
back the answer . DicrocraPH 
cuts from your overhdad the costs of 
delayed communicatidy and wasted 
steps. It frees the telephone of bur- 
densome “inside” call4 Shortens 
your working day and Iéngthens ac- 
complishment . . . It wil] take only 
a few moments to show you 
DICTOGRAPH in actual op€ration on 
your desk—at no obligati 

.. Consult your telephone directory 
for our address in your city, 
direct to DicrocraPH Propucfs Co., 
Inc., 222 West 42nd St., New \York. 


DICTOGRAPH 


SYSTEM OF 





Executive Telephone | 


| Pennsylvania—Columbia 











TIME 


Art 


April 18-—25—Architectural and allied | 
arts exposition in conjunction with soth 
| anniversary of the Architectural League of 
New York. Feature: exhibition of Swed- 
ish architecture, sponsored by Sweden's 
hw Gustav Adolf. 


| Press 
April 20—Annual meeting of the Asso- 
| damed Press; at New York. 
April 21-23—American Newspaper Pub- | 
Association convention; at New | 
York. 
April 23-25—Journalism conference un- 


lic & International Affairs; at Princeton 
University. Object: to “view the press | 


| critically as an institution.” 


| Sport 


BASEBALL 
April 14—Opening of the Major League 


| season. 


BoaTs 

April 24-May 
show; at Chicago. 

ROWING 

May 2—M. I. T.-Harvard-Princeton on 
the Charles River, Cambridge; Yale- 
on the Harlem, 


3—National motor boat 


New York. 

TENNIS 

April 27—British hard court champion- 
ship at Bournemouth, England. 


GOING 


| Best Pictures 


City Licuts—Charlie Chaplin proves 


| that becoming a genius has not spoiled his 


ability to eat spaghetti, clean streets, have 
wet pants, etc. etc. 


Tasu—Fred Murnau’s ideas about pho- | 
make this the best | 
of the South Sea Island pictures—about | 


tographic story teliing 


a pearl diver and his girl. 
THE Front Pace—Continuous crisis in 
a criminal courts press room, brilliantly 






































written and acted. 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


As Hussanps Go—About a small-town 
lady who goes to Europe, but not too far. 


Five Star Frnat—Internal workings of | 
a scandal sheet. 


Give Me YEsTERDAY—A. 


Granp Hotet—A striking and ambi- 


| tious production, depicting a number of 
| lives swept together for a short time in a 
| German hotel. 


MIRACLE AT VERDUN—What might hap- 


| pen if the eight million War dead rose. 


ONCE IN A LiFeTIME—Hilarious nose- 
thumbing at moviedom. 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET— 


| Katherine Cornell. 


Lord 
| were a colored preacher; if Gabriel were a 


Tue GREEN Pastures—If the 


Pullman porter. 

THE SILENT WITNESS—A mystery play 
which manages to mystify. 

Tomorrow AND TomMorrow—Problems 
of a rich young family in a small town. 

Musical—AMERICA’s SWEETHEART, FINE 
& Danpy, Girt Crazy, THE NEw Yorx- 





INTERIOR TELEPHONES | xs, Tiece’s 4 Crown. 





A. Milne | 
| demonstrates that Success is not much fun. 
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$322 per Book Section with Glass Door 
andup ON APPROVAL-—Direct to User 
Used in over 200,000 of the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. Furnished in a number 
of designs, in different materials and finishes, giving 
almost any desired effect. Sold direct from factory 
only, which assures you a permanent source of sup- 
ply for additional sections in the future, and also 
saves you the middleman’s profit. Price of the case 
illustrated above, in Universal Design, consisting 
of top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, in plain oak, $15.75; in quartered oak or 
imitation mahogany or walnut, $19.00; in gen- 
uine mahogany or walnut, $23.50. Other styles, 
grades and finishes at correspondingly low prices. 
Shipped on approval direct from factory at 
a big saving to you. Write for Catalog No. 84. 

The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
New York Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. 








AN CESTRY 


IF you are interested in your 
family history, send 10 cents ee 


in stamps for our 176-page seen her 
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Walpole Holiday* 

Asove THE Dark Tumutt—Hugh Wal- 
pole—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50).+ 

Hugh Walpole hopes “‘you will not take 
this Tale too seriously.” Writing it was a 
holiday for him, reading it should be only 
a relaxation for you. In short, it is a 
murder story. And of course it has a 
happy ending. 

Dick Gunn was down and out in post- 
War London, but he remembered better 
days. Before the War he had been land 
agent for a good friend in Devon. There 
he had known and liked quixotic, unbal- 
anced John Osmund, and had fallen in love 
with Helen, Osmund’s fiancée. Osmund 
and two cronies, attempting a Robin Hood 
burglary, had been arrested, jailed. Gunn 
was still in love with Helen but he had not 











Acme-P. & A. 
HucH WALPOLE 


... hopes not to be taken seriously. 


seen her since. One cold night in Picca- 
dilly, with only a half-crown between him 
and something desperate, he found them 
all again. 

One Pengelly, evil from his mother’s 
womb and now a professional blackmailer, 
had betrayed Osmund to the police, and 
Osmund and his pals knew it. After all 
these years Pengelly had invited his vic- 
tims to a conference, hoping to use them 
in his business. Gunn turned up just in 
time to make one of the party, to witness 
the bloody finale, to discover that Helen 
was his at last. 

The Author. Hugh Seymour Walpole, 
pleasantly unprofound novelist, is the son 
of an English bishop and feels that Life 
ls earnest. Even in such a holiday tale as 
this he dutifully wrinkles his forehead, 
doubtfully wonders about such dark ques- 
tions as the borderline of sanity, the worth 
of democracy, Good & Evil. Walpole dev- 


tPublished March 27. 


*New books are news. 
were published within the fortnight. 


otees consider him a good if not a great 
novelist, a battler on the side of the an- 
gels; caustic critics call him pompous and 
sentimental. Walpole is supposed to be 
represented in Somerset Maugham’s re- 
cent Cakes and Ale by “Alroy Kear,” 
snobbish, successful but second-rate Eng- 
lish man of letters. 

Chimpanzee Into Lady 

His Monkey Wire—John Collier—Ap- 
pleton ($2).* 

Mr. Fatigay taught school to naked lit- 
tle Africans in the jungle; he was the only 
white man in the village. It was a lonely 
life, made supportable by his admirably 
simple temperament, by letters from his 
capricious English fiancée, and by the de- 
votion of his pet chimpanzee, Emily. Em- 
ily loved Mr. Fatigay, but of her devotion 
the good man was long unaware. 

A favorite with her master and the na- 
tives alike, Emily was allowed the free- 
dom of the village. She went religiously 
te school, and soon learned to read, but 
not write. Mr. Fatigay used to talk to 
her in the evenings, quite freely, but had 
no idea how much she understood. She 
understood everything. When Mr. Fati- 
gay’s lonely pedagogical exile was over, 
he took Emily with him to England. Amy, 
his fiancée, returned Emily’s jealousy with 
interest, but made the mistake of despis- 
ing her rival. By a clever ruse Emily sub- 
stituted herself for Amy at the wedding 
(they were about the same‘height and 
coloring) and to Mr. Fatigay’s horror he 
discovered he was married to a chimpan- 
zee! The parson would do nothing about 
it. Mr. Fatigay rushed off to go to the 
dogs; Amy showed herself in true and un- 
attractive colors; Emily, despairing but 
practical, went on the stage as a dancer. 
Mr. Fatigay dropped lower and lower; 
Emily made a fortune. One day they met 
again, and Emily was able to explain 
everything, for in the meantime she had 
learned to typewrite. A chastened, wiser 
but still admirably simple Mr. Fatigay re- 
turned to Africa with his monkey bride. 

In His Monkey Wife Author John 
Collier has written a more forthright 
satire than did David Garnett in Lady 
Into Fox, but the tone of the two books 
is similar. You may be shocked by some 
of Author Collier’s implications; never by 
what he says. Nothing is here for tears; 
plenty for a smile. 

Author John Collier, poetry reviewer 
for London’s Time and Tide,+ lives in 
Hampshire, where, says he, he is “indis- 
tinguishable in appearance and pursuits 
from any other country bumpkin.” 


Se 


Maugham Mauled 

GIn AND Bittrers—A. Riposte—Farrar 
& Rinehart ($2.50). 

Last October appeared William Somer- 


*Published March 20, 
+No kin. 


Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
TIME readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 


publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


York City. 


“a 


set Maugham’s Cakes and Ale (Time, Oct. 
6). Sharp-eyed critics soon announced the 
story was founded on less-known, less re- 
spectable episodes of Thomas Hardy’s life. 
Hardyolators were indignant. Their in- 
dignation may be mollified by “A. 
Riposte’s” riposte. A much more savage, 
more personal attack on Maugham than 
Maugham ever made on Hardy, the book 
would have been instantly disqualified by 
the late great Marquess of Queensberry, 
frowner on fouls. 

Leverson Hurle (Somerset Maugham), 
struggling but coming writer, had cast off 
his faithful mistress Lizzie with hardly a 
qualm, and when he got a job as secretary 
to rich, eccentric Mr. Stoddard, filled in 
his spare time by seducing his employer's 
wife. When the affair was discovered, 
Hurle was considerably annoyed, but 
finally married Mrs. Stoddard because she 
had money and position, both of which he 
badly needed. Then he climbed to fame. 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
Hugh Walpole is even? 


Every year brought him bigger royalties, 
more acquaintances, fewer friends. “He 
used people without any sort of scruple: 
accepted their hospitality and kindness, 
and put them bodily—their most private 
affairs, their loves and hates and sorrows— 
into his books. For though he was ac- 
claimed as a great writer he was quite 
unable to work without someone actual to 
work upon.” 

He traveled extensively, lived several 
years in the Orient. Wherever he went, he 
was welcome only once: former hosts cut 
him on the street after they had appeared 
in his pages. An old man before his time, 
friendless, lonely, he died in the arms of 
the only person he had ever cared for, his 
old mistress Lizzie. 

The Author. Publishers Farrar & Rine- 
hart stoutly withhold the real name of “A. 
Riposte,” admit the author may reveal 
him(or her)self later. Whoever the author 
may be, he (or she) is obviously a good 
friend to Novelist Hugh Seymour Walpole 
(pilloried in Cakes and Ale as “Alroy 
Kear’), obviously has been at pains to fer- 
ret out Maugham’s career, obviously has a 
grudge against Maugham. Mindful of pos- 
sible libel action, “Riposte” steers clear of 
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any reference to Maugham’s effeminate 
men friends (Time, Oct. 6). Says Pub- 
lisher John Farrar: “English publishers are 
cabling violently. . . . I feel as though I 
were sitting on a volcano.” 
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Ruth & Judd 


To THE GaLLows I Must Go—T. S$ 
Matthews—Knopf ($2). 

When in Long Island, Judd Gray, corset 
salesman, murdered Albert E. Snyder, 45, 
husband of Ruth Brown Snyder, 32, the 
Manhattan dailies were shocked beyond 
the drunkenest tabloid editor’s most gaudy 
dream (Time, April 4, 1927). The Man- 
hattan public was somehow puzzled. How 
came a curly-haired. weak-mouthed little 
vendor of female garments, in the vege- 
table suburbs of a great city, to such a 
pitch of excitement that he could smash a 
man’s skull with a sash-weight? The tab- 
loids, who followed Judd Gray and Ruth 
Snyder until (and after) the current shot 
through them in Sing Sing’s death house, 
explained the case as best they could: 
Ruth was “a dangerous woman,” highly 
sexed, adamant in her purpose. Judd Gray 
was a spineless wretch whose infatuation 
was almost his excuse. The press paid 
little attention to the victim. 

This story has now been taken in hand 
by a grim voung Princeton-Oxford man— 
the son of the Episcopal Bishop of New 
Jersey—as the subject for his first novel. 
It is written in the first person by the 
murderer. Of “dangerous” Ruth Snyder 
(Grace Haxall in the book) Author Mat- 
thews makes the most: sends her eyes 
= the salesman (Todd Lorimer) at 
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their first meeting, undresses her slowly, 
describes almost nothing except her effect 
on the salesman, ‘brings up her fiercely 
female triumph in nakedness before the 
furnace where they are burning the evi- 
dence of their guilt. The Macbeth-like 
decline of Todd Lorimer under the in- 
fluence of Lady Macbeth Haxall is digni- 
fied by making him a salesman of sofas 
instead of corsets, a man whose wife is 
cold and whose mother lives with them. 
He drinks liquor in startling quantities 
after Lady Macbeth gets hini started. For 
the murder he is given a hammer instead 
of a sash-weight. Author Matthews’ ver- 
dict on the Snyder-Gray case is: Judd 
Gray not guilty—led astray. 

The book’s merit (which ill-informed 
reporters may wrongly ascribe to the 
Ernest Hemingway’ influence) is_ its 
strength of understatement. Out of a 
horrible theme it wrings the least possible 
amount of unnecessary grue. If anyone 
complains, “Why be gruesome?” un-gay 
Author Matthews may reply with some 
justice: ‘““Wel!, the newspapers are full of 
this sort of thing. It happens all the time, 
doesn’t it?” 

The Author. Thomas Stanley Mat- 
thews, 30, has a chin that sticks out from 
under a nose, eye and brow that mighi 
have belonged to St. Paul, patron saint of 
his preparatory school (Concord, N. H.). 
Whittling little verses hard as black wal- 
nuts is an old pastime of his. Once he 
wrote: 

Who would not live for love? 

“7,” said the dragon. 

Grinned at the new-born dove 
And gripped the flagon. 
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lemon juice. 


last game is over 


nothing is so pleasing as sparkling 
White Rock—thirst quenching, re- 
freshing and satisfying. Delicious with 


If you like ginger ale— 


you will prefer White Rock Ginger 
Ale, the only ginger ale made with 
White Rock. 


The leading mineral water 


April 13, 193] 


No real dragon but a not easily satisfied 
litterateur in an increasingly commercial 
world, he writes Time’s book reviews 
(but not this one) after persuasion away 
from The New Republic where he was a 
hardworking factotum. He lives in Prince- 
ton, N. J. with his wife Julie Cuyler Mat- 
thews and sons T. S. Jr. and John. Tennis 
is his game, A. E. Housman his poet, 
honesty in letters his main ambition. His 
first novel (145 pp.) is dedicated to Alfred 
Richard Orage, prophet in the U. S. of 
“The Harmonious Development of Man.” 
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Suffering Suffragettes 

No SuRRENDER—Jo Van Ammers-Kiiller 
—Dutton ($2.50). 

“No Surrender!” is one of those slogans 
like “Hey Rube!” which mean little except 
to the initiate. “No Surrender!” means 
nothing particular nowadays, but not so 
many years ago it would have been in- 
stantly understood by any of those 
determined English females who shouted 
“Votes for Women!” in unlikely places at 
embarrassing moments, and continued to 
shout until hauled to the police station. 
No Surrender is the story of some of the 
Suffragettes’ goings-on, and of the taking- 
off of one of their younger and prettier 
members. 

Joyce Cornvelt, South African Dutch 
girl, came back to Holland when her 
father’s death left her an orphan. But the 
Leyden Cornvelts did not take to her very 
kindly. She was glad to pay a visit to the 
English branch of the family. The London 
Cornvelts were completely Anglicized and 
quite prosperous; they treated her like the 
country cousin she was, but Joyce pre- 
ferred them to the Leydeners. That was 
in 1908, when the question of woman’s 
suffrage in England had already begun to 
burn. The Cornvelts were for it, but in 
a nice way; nobody had more contempt 
than they for the vulgar and outrageous 
behavior of the militant Suffragettes. Im- 
agine their horror when they heard that 
Joyce had become one, and had been ar- 
rested for making an irruption into the 
sacred House of Commons. They tried to 
send her back to Leyden. She ran away. 
They washed their hands of her and she 
became more militant than ever. Four 
years later, helping a little band of sisters 
break up a Conservative meeting in an 
industrial town, Joyce was pursued to the 
roof of the auditorium, slipped, broke her 
neck. Six years later England granted 
women over 30 the right to vote and hold 
office; ten years after that, complete 
political equality. 

The Author. Jo Van Ammers-Kiiller, 
46, called Holland’s foremost novelist, 
likes long books with lots of relationships. 
To aid the unwary reader who does not 
realize that No Surrender is a sequel 
to The Rebel Generation, she has pref- 
aced this book with a revealing but 
formidable genealogical table. Good and 
caustic when it comes to describing a 
family anniversary, Novelist Van Ammers- 
Killer in her feminist vein gets almost 
committee-womanish. She started to write 
before she was 20, quit when she married, 
began again when her two boys were safe 
in school, her husband director of the 
Leyden gas works. Other translated books: 
Tantalus, The House of Joy, Jenny Hey- 
sten’s Career. 
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ENDLESS ARE THE EXAMPLES OF 


A sidelight on Pierce-Arrow character is the almost 
affectionate regard in which this car is held by so many 
of America’s most representative families. Some of the 


most enviable Pierce-Arrow service records have been 


made within these distinguished circles... Neither great 


dependability, nor exceptional performance, could alone 
win preference for the same Pierce-Arrow year after 


year. But both qualities combined, and enhanced by 


MR. JOSEPH E. WIDENER, 


nationally-known financier and sportsman, has owned the 
Pierce-Arrow shown in the photograph since 1920. 


Four-passenger Sport Phaeton of Group A ...$3750 at Buffalo 
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real patrician character, have won a great unchanging 
loyalty to America’s finest motor car... To the graceful 
beauty, the loveliness of appointment and courtly 
conveyance which have always been Pierce-Arrow, is 
now added the new luxury of Free Wheeling — the most 
important automotive development of the past decade. 
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DRY GAS 


EXTRA POWER - Piece 


in every drop of “DRY”GAS 


The super-energy of “dry” live 
steam drives the ocean greyhound 
—bringing out the utmost in flash- 
ing speed and irresistible power. 

And just as dry steam gives a 
third more driving power on the 
high seas, so “dry,” live gas puts 
the utmost in flashing speed and 
power into the engine of your car. 


Texaco-Ethyl is the “dry” Ethyl 
gasoline. It yields every ounce of 
its potential anti-knock power be- 
cause it burns completely — evenly. 


There are noheavy ends—nodrops 
of raw gasoline to clog the engine’s 
action or dilute the oil. Every cyl- 
inder is alive for Texaco flows evenly 
through the manifold and distrib- 
utes uniformly an equal mixture of 
“dry” gasoline vapor and Ethyl 


-compound into every cylinder. 


Stop at the Texaco pump for the 
extra anti-knock power of this pre- 
mium motor fuel. Use Texaco- 
Ethyl, the “dry” Ethyl gasoline. 


Sold in all our 48 States. 
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